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The Mills of the Gods 





NLESS Major Chester P. Mills is a 
: | worthy object of charity, Mr. Du- 

rant has thrown twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in the air without even the 
satisfaction of having made an im- 
pressive gesture. The erstwhile Pro- 
hibition Administrator of New York 
is to be congratulated upon his luck, 
and the blame (only Mr. Durant may 
becomingly lodge this complaint) at- 
taches solely to the distinguished, but 
ignorant judges who made this de- 
licious award. 


ROHIBITION enforcement is a matter 

of business concern to the chemical 
industry, since the permissive clauses 
of the law, which guarantee to legiti- 
mate consumers an adequate supply 
of that essential chemical raw material 
ethyl alcohol, are affected by the pro- 
hibitory sections. The two are inex- 
tricably tangled. Apparently it must 
always be so. Facing this situation, 
the industry has wisely elected to co- 
operate actively with every Prohibi- 
tion official who has shown apprecia- 
tion of the real industrial problems 
involved and who has been intelligent 
enough to enlist their aid. As a result 
of this kind of co-operation with Com- 
missioner Doran, the diversion of in- 
dustrial alcohol has become a negligible 
source of bootleg liquor. The alcohol 
distillers have submitted to a voluntary 
curtailing of their output to a total 
not exceeding the legitimate needs of 
the country. This has meant a net 


loss in production of some 8,000,000 
gallons. They have assisted in the 
reduction of the independent denaturing 
plants to half a dozen for the whole 
country and these so carefully super- 
vised that the leakage to illegal channels 
is admittedly insignificant. 


fines. all that Major Mills so glibly 
suggested has already been accom- 
plished. But the result does not justify 
his conclusion. He forecast that when 
diversion was stopped, then the price 
of liquor would be forced so high that 
the demand would cease. He over- 
looked the well known economic law 
that a high price but brings other pro- 
ducers into the field. Accordingly, when 
the re-naturing of industrial alcohol 
became too costly and too risky, illicit 
distilling from corn syrup, molasses, 
even from sugar began to supply the 
bootlegger’s demand, eked Gut by easier 
importations from Canada. 


M:® DvuRANT’s prize has quite un- 
intentionally emphasized the con- 
structive work the chemical industry 
has been doing with the present Pro- 
hibition Administration. In the bright 
glare of newspaper publicity, Caesar’s 
wife has been proved above suspicion. 
This is quite as it should be. And it 
emboldens us to add to Major Mills’ 
one sound suggestion that prohibition 
be divorced from politics, the further 
amendment that it should not be wedded 
to propaganda. 
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Warrior, hunter . . . statesman, 
orator... fierce, nomadic... was the red 
man, misnamed Indian. He enjoyed ex- 
clusive occupancy of the whole Ameri- 
can continent for at least a thousand 
years. His supremacy, wrested from a 
prehistoric race, was in turn lost to a 
superior civilization. Successive waves 
of white men submerged him, yet even 
today there are 180,000 full blooded 
Indians in the United States. 
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NDUSTRY classifies Alcohol as 
an essential ingredient...a 


implied. 


basic factor in production. Use 
of the highest quality therefore is 


“American” meets this demand. 
In fact the standards maintained 
by this important organization are 
more rigid than those required by most manufacturing processes. 


There is a plus-quality to “American” Alcohol, partly due to 
an exclusive process, originated in our laboratories. It is a 
source of profit and satisfaction to users, standing for depend- 
ability... for process results which directly increase the quality 


of your products. 


When Alcohol is needed it best serves your interest to “See 


American First.” 


v= AMERICAN “°” 


COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Pekin, Ill. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prophecying Profits 


This is the open season for business fore- 
casting. From Mr. Distinguished Financeer, 
director of a dozen big corporations, to 
Jimmy Hackwriter, who helps fill up the 
magazine section of the Sunday newspaper, 
few are courageous enough to resist the temp- 
tation to throw the mantle of the soothsayer 
lightly over their shoulders and vent an opin- 
ion on the economic future. We no longer 
study the entrails of poultry. The juggling 
of sacred knuckle bones is out-of-date. Tea 
leaves, Sybilline books, and oracular state- 
ments from blessed spring or holy cavern, 
none of these are the basis of present-day 
prophecy. But give any one of our distin- 
guished amateur (or professional) business 
prophets the carloadings of peanut hulls 
at Omaha; the population of twenty repre- 
sentative night clubs; the consumption of 
palm leaf fans in Greenland; the production 
of soap chips; cigarette holders; .22 car- 
tridges; or what have you in faney or plain 
statistics; and they will predicate upon them 
an unprecedented era of prosperity. Out 
of such materials are heaped up a great pile 
of “special reviews’, ‘‘trade surveys’, and 
“annual foreasts’’, representing a vast stock 
of misdirected energy and wasted time. 


Ridiculous as a lot of this commercial 
soothsaying is, there has been developed a 
technique by which the business future may 
be foreseen—for a few months ahead—and 
a method of mapping charts by which the 
course of business may be steered. There 
is nothing of necromancy is this procedure. 
The task calls for no second sight. It con- 
sists of the rather costly and extremely ex- 
acting labor of collecting industrial data. 

One of the big alkali companies, for ex- 
ample, has for several years plotted the curves 
of chemical demand within its own field so 
accurately that the production program of 
the plant is based directly upon these statis- 
tics. It has never been askew more than a 
fraction of a percent. of the tonnages in- 
volved. Another industrial chemical cor- 
poration has turned its statistical data to 
sales rather than to production problems, 
with the result that it not only bases sales 
quotas, but also estimates its gross sales 
with an accuracy that delights the comp- 
troller and confuses the sales manager. These 
are but familiar examples of what is being 
done. Doubtless work of this kind is sus- 
ceptible of great extensions. If one doubts 
the value of such forecasting, let him re- 
member that the most outstandingly suc- 
cessful investment trusts actually invest their 
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funds upon the results of painstaking study 
of industrial statistics of this kind, and the 
telephone company, in planning for expan- 
sions, has been able to estimate ten years 
in advance the probable population within 
four per cent. of correctness. 


In the chemical field especially one warn- 
ing is needful. The best plotted curves are 
liable to be upset by new processes or new 
products. But within reasonable limits of 
time, such prophecies, carefully and contin- 
ually checked up, are an infinitely more re- 
liable guide than the personal judgment of 
even the most astute executive, a much more 
dependable basis for decision than the col- 
lective hunches of even the most experienced 
boards of directors. 





Small Plant Efficiency 


K. M. H. is a new symbol in industrial 
management, a measure of the profitable 
employment of labor in terms of kilo-man- 
hours. Searching study of thousands of 
corporation records by two mechanical en- 
gineers and severe tests in 13,385 plants rep- 
resenting over a hundred different types of 
industrial activity, have resulted in this in- 
dex of efficiency which promises to be a most 
useful gague. Already it has revealed some 
unexpected results. 


It is the general impression that the effi- 
ciency of the small plant is far below that of 
the larger unit. Big scale production is 
popularly regarded as low cost production. 
Yet the supposed wastefulness of the smaller 
companies has proved to be a myth when 
measured by this new yardstick. In 35 out 
of 53 industries studied by Messrs Alford 
and Hannum, the smallest company in the 
group was found to have a higher production 
rate per man employed than the largest com- 
pany. Conversely in only three industries 
did the largest company prove out to be the 
most economical producer. 


These facts are so directly opposite to the 
commonly accepted theory that they seem 
revolutionary, yet they reveal a secret that 
has long been suspected by those who have 
watched the smaller companies flourish even 
under the very walls of bigger competitors 
who always appeared to be on the point of 
obliterating the tiny rival. The natural 
economic forces working against any mo- 
nopoly have inthe relatively high efficiency 
of the smallest plant a strong ally in curbing 
the ill effects to what has been jocularly 
dubbed ‘‘mergeritis’”’. 
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Progress 


A patent may be regarded from two points 
of view. From the one it is a device en- 
couraging invention: from the other it is a 
contract between all the people and the in- 
ventor. For the patent is essentially an agree- 
ment on the part of the Government to grant 
exclusive rights of manufacture, sale or use 
for a limited period of time to the inventor 
in return for his disclosure of his invention. 
This disclosure he makes before the rights 
are granted. If his rights are not adequately 
protected by the Government he is doubly 
defrauded and quite without redress. 

Both the process and the products of the 
chemical industry are the subject of innu- 
merable patents, and few industries indeed 
have a greater stake in patent rights. It is 
therefore, a matter of importance that these 
rights be adequately protected, not only to 
conserve present investment, but also to 
assure the reward of future developments. 
We do not fancy the role of alarmist, but 
if fear is the only way to arouse the chemical 
executive to sinister forces at work to destroy 
the proper encouragement of the inventor 
by breaking the compact the whole people 
have made with him, then we must sound a 
tocsin from the housetops. We do not be- 
lieve such ballyhoo methods are needed. 
If any executive doubts the importance of 
patents or the reality of this problem we 
commend to his attention the first article 
in this issue in which one of our most dis- 
tinguished technical experts, with many years 
practical experience in patent litigation, 
ploughs up some rich soil in his study of the 
“seeds of progress’. 





Quotation Marks 


The four principal manufacturers, du Pont, Allied 
Chemical, American Cyanamide, and the coke oven 
industry, display considerable agreement in paint- 
ing a gloomy picture for the future of others entering 
the nitrogen industry. While this may be a means 
of self-preservation, they differ in this respect notably 
from the cheerful optimism of their British and 
European counterparts. It seems evident that al- 
though du Pont at present consume most of their 
own “smoke’’, and the Allied Chemical in producing 
sodium nitrate are aiming at the Chile target, both 
are preparing for the time when the American fertiliser 
tap can be turned on.—Chemical Age. 


Chemical industries are likely to draw more and 
more closely toward the coal fields. We can hardly 
conceive of conditions arising under which localities 
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where coal is situated will not grow in importance. 
Whatever may happen in other parts of the country, 
we can prophesy with complete confidence that those 
regions where soft coal is to be found will enjoy an 
ever-increasing activity and probably an expanding 
prosperity.—Thomas S. Baker. 


General business can be permanently prosperous 
only when millions of people have buying power. 
It is ““companionate prosperity”, based on the buying 
power of the masses, because for any one of us to en- 
joy the greatest possible permanent prosperity, the 
masses of our citizens must have buying power.— 
Edward A. Filene. 


The causes of evolution probably will never be 
known to us, any more than causes of gravitation.— 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. 


Economic prosperity is not the sole object of gov- 
ernment or of effort.— Herbert C. Hoover. 


No successful boy ever saved any money.— Henry 
Ford. 











Ten Years Ago 




















From “Drug and_Chemical Markets’’, January 1919 


Liberty Potash Co. organized “with $11,000,000 capital to 
exploit potash deposits in Wyoming. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours Export Co., Inc., is formed with 
headquarters in New York. 


James A. Dowd becomes vice-president and general manager, 
Jordan Coal-Tar Products Co., New York. 


Monsanto Chemical Works announces intention to manufac- 
ture caustic soda during coming year. 


Koppers Products Co., Wilmington, is incorporated with capital 
of $50,000. 


Aniline Dyes & Chemicals, Inc., New York, increases capital 
from $800,000 to $1,000,000. 


Monsanto Chemical Works purchases building at 12 Platt st., 
New York, as headquarters in that city. 


Cook & Swan, Inc., is organized in New York by merger of 
Alden S. Swan Co. and!Cook Oil Co. 


Henry Heil, president, Henry Heil Chemical _Co., St. Louis, 
dies January 6, aged 65. 


P. J. Kayser, formerly sales manager, chemical department, 
C. H. Howe Co., New York, enters general brokerage business. 


Dow Chemical Co. establishes branch office in New York, with 
H. D. Anderson in charge. 
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THE SEEDS OF PROGRESS 


By William M. Grosvenor 


Cynical wit has branded a U. S. patent as a “‘right to 
fight’, and when the Supreme Court holds valid only 
one invention in eight it raises a grave question as to 
the security of property rights which Dr. Grosvenor’s 
searching pen reveals as of vital concern to our 


chemical industries. 


F our ancestors dropped from the trees with frag- 
ments of their former home for clubs with which 
to face the beasts of the jungle, an inventive 

thought then started mankind on its conquest of the 
globe. When their descendants first hardened by fire 
the charred end of a stick for a lance or javelin, inven- 
tion was prodding mankind on to his conquest of the 
forces of nature. Invention has gradually converted 
communicative grunts and growls into the power and 
melody of speech and song. Invention developed the 
notches on a stick and the scratches on tablets of 
baked clay into literature and libraries. Invention 
has turned the shelter of the hollow tree and the cave 
into the palatial home and the skyscraper. It has 
given us not only our languages, our weapons and our 
houses, but also our transport on land, sea and air; 
our money, banking and exchange; our rapid com- 
munication by light, wire and wireless; our thoughts, 
our cultures and even our religions. It has thus made 
us all that we are. 

But think how slowly! It took many thousands 
of years of repeated rises toward civilization and 
relapses toward barbarism. Ask yourself why. 
Remember that the law of supply and demand is one 
of natures fundamental reversible laws. What did 
the maxim of the little centuries mean, that ‘‘necessity 
is the mother of invention’? It meant that there was 
little or no secure inducement to invent except dire 
necessity. 

When mankind learned that a demand and reward 
created a supply, inventions became for the first time 
consciously the garnered and nurtured seeds of prog- 
ress. Only when an invention came to be regarded 
as a kindof property, intellectual property, did prog- 
ress come in the geometrical leaps and bounds that 
characterize the last two centuries in countries where 
the individual could protect the property he created. 

The patent system, itself, is an invention for foster- 
ing invention. 

Only when intellectual property becomes as re- 
spected in the mind of man as tangible property, can 
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we hope for continued progress up beyond the cycles 
of material despotism and decay that we have hitherto 
been leaving behind us, stratified upon one another 
in the ruins of long forgotten civilizations of the past. 


What is Property ? 


Property is defined as ‘“‘an essential attribute’’, ‘“‘a 
right of ownership” or “‘a thing exclusively possessed.” 
Man has but one sort of property which is his property 
in all three senses, and that is intellectual property in 
a novel idea. It is an essential attribute of the man. 
It is his right of ownership, for no outside power can 
take it away from him unless he gives it up. Finally 
it is exclusively his; to use, to cherish in secret, or to 
destroy by forgetting it. No other property is as 
essentially his except himself, for it is part of himself; 
created by him and, if novel, shared in no manner by 
anyone. 

I may inherit, gamble on the Street, (or even de- 
fraud or steal, as long as funds cannot be directly 
traced) and with these gains I may purchase tangible 
property, real or personal. To this tangible property 
the mind of man and thelaw of man instantly recognize 
my title. Society is organized to protect it because 
each man also needs protection for his own property. 
Widely distributed ownership of such property tends 
to protect us from revolution and from crimes against 
the type of property widely held. But all men do not 
have new ideas or, if they do, lack the necessary 
initiative to do anything about it. Hence it arises 
that the average man is indifferent to rights of intel- 
lectual property. His ox is not gored. As one wit 
remarked, ‘Intellectual property ? He doesn’t even 
know what it is!’ So it comes about that the average 
man does not realize these facts about invention which 
has given him the world of to-day, which may give 
him a vastly easier more effective world of to-morrow, 
and which history indicates is perhaps the only thing 
that can prevent his descendants from relapsing into 
barbarism. 

Unless intellectual property can be well secured, at 
least for a reasonable development period, there is no 
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Tabular Comparison of Revolutionary Inventors 








This table was compiled to ascertain the facts, not to prove a theory. While neither complete nor checked for accuracy in 


detail, no outstanding revolutionary invention has been omitted intentionally. 
because that ushered in large corporate investigation. 
developed by a manufacturing corporation, 


Name 


Lanston 

Frasch 

Harvey 

Ives 

Edison 

Strowger 

Willson 

Diesel 

Castner 
Hargreaves 
Gayley 

Acheson 

Jenkins 

Acheson 

Curtis 

Claude & Hess 
Marconi 

Wood 

Hewitt 

Sprague 
Knietsch 

Frank & Caro 
McFeely 

Taylor & White 
Pupin 

Jacobs 

Lubbers 
Coleman 

Bohn 

Holland (orjLake) 
Gillette 
Ostwald}&JBrauer 
Wrights 

Owens 
Birkland-Eyde 
Fessenden 
Welsbach 
Fischer 
Eastwood 
Colburn{&JW ashburn 
Sulman, ete. 
Acheson 

Einhorn 
Dunwoody 

Dorr 

Coolidge 

Eibel 

Acheson 
DeForest 

Gans 

Cottrell 
Baekeland 
Oliver 

Perkins 

Haber & Rossignol 
Ehrlich & Bertheim 
Sperry 

Hoerlein 

Eldred 

Burton 

Hoffman & G. (or Spence) 
McAfee 
Armstrong 
Hansen & Weindel 
Heyl 

Emmett 

Elmen 
Weizmann 

Gibbs & Conover 
Schaub 

Honda 

Patrick 

Midgley 

White 

Patart 


Subject 

Monotype, Printing 
Sulfur Mining by Wells 
Case Hardening Steel 
Photogravure 

Movie Camera 

Dial Phone 

Calcium Carbide 

Diesel Engine 

Mercury Caustic Cell Br. 
Diaphram Caustic Cell Br. 
Dry Air Blast Furnace 
Carborundum 

Movie Projector 
Graphite, Artificial 

Stage Turbine 
Acetylene-Acetone Soln. 
Radio Telegraph Br. 
Stereotyper 

Mercury Vapor Lamp 
Electric Train Control 
Contact Sulfuric 
Cyanamid 

Pulling Over Machine 
High Speed Steel 

Loading Coils 

Alundum 

Glass Blowing Machine 
Electric Starter 

Vat Dyes 

Submarine 

Razor, Safety 

Synthetic HNO; (from NH 3) Br. 
Airplane 

Bottle Machine 

Synthetic HNOs (Arc) 
Radio Telephony 
Pyrophoric Alloy, Sparking 
Barbital 

Lifting Magnet 

Sheet Glass Machine 

Air Froth Flotation Ores 
Carborundum Brick 
Novocaine 

Crystal Detector Radio 
Ore Classifiers 

Ductile Tungsten 
Fourdrinier Screen Slope 
Deflocculated Graphite 
Grid Tubes, audion radio 
Zeolite Water Softening 
Electric Precipitation 
Bakelite 

Continuous Vacuum Filter 
Vegetable Veneer Glue 
Ammonia Synthesis 
Salvarsan, 606 
Gyro-Compass 

Luminal 

Leading in Lamp Wires 
Oil Cracking, Pressure 
Rubber Accelerators 

Oil Cracking, Al2Cls 
Radio Regen. Circuits 
Acetic from Acetylene 
Alloy Contact P’ts. Pt. Ag. 
Mercury Boiler 
Permalloy 

Butanol 

Naphthalene to Phthalic 
Nitrocel. Solid Alcohol 
Cobalt Magnet Steel 
Silica Gel 

Anti-knock Compound 
Mercurochrome Antiseptic 
Synthetic Methanol 


Date Filed 


8/11/90 
10/23/90 
4/1/91 
8/4/91 
8/24/91 
2/19/92 
8/9/92 
8/26/92 
9/7/92 
10/10/92 
1/6/94 
6/25/94 
11/24/94 
12/27/95 
1/13/96 
3/1/97 
12/10/97 
3/4/98 
4/11/98 
4/30/98 
7/14/98 
12/20/98 
9/19/99 
10/20/99 
12/14/99 
5/4/00 
9/28/00 
2/11/01 
2/25/01 
9/7/01 
12/3/01 
1/9/02 
3/23/03 
4/13/03 
6/15/03 
8/8/03 
11/27 /03 
1/27 /04 
12/27/04 
12/28/04 
5/29/05 
9/23/05 
11/8/05 
3/23/06 
5/18/06 
7/2/06 
8/22/06 
9/22/06 
1/29/07 
2/18/07 
7/9/07 
10/15/07 
9/8/08 
11/2/08 
8/13/09 
10/26/10 
6/21/11 
9/6/11 
10/26/11 
7/3/12 
12/25/12 
9/13/13 
10/29/13 
1/16/14 
3/20/15 
11/29/15 
7/24/16 
12/26/16 
2/17/17 
7/17/17 
10/22/17 
12/17/18 
4/17/21 
7/6/21 
8/19/21 


Employment 

. I., Clerk 

. L., Oil Chemist 
. I., Steel Mfr. 

. I., Photographer 
ye 

. I., Undertaker 
. I., Elect. Engr. 
. I., Engineer 

. I., Dir. Al. Co. 
. I., Chem. Mfr. 


TO ee et et et et et 


. L, Electrician 

I., Stenographer 

. I., Mfr. Carborundum 
. I., Elect. Mfr. 

z. 

I. 


= Re 


— 


| ee A 

ee 

Chemist 

I. I. Research 

(?) 

Engineers 

I. I., Prof. Phys. 

I. I., Cons. E-Chem. 


¥4, 
Chemist 
I. I., in either case. 
I. I., Author 
I. I., Prof. Chem. 
I. I., Bicycle Shop 
| oe 
I. I., Prof. Physics 
I. I., Elec. Eng. Agt. U.S. 
: Oe 
I. I., Prof. Chem. 
(?) 
: at 
I. I., Engineers 
I. I., Acheson G. Co. 
I. 1., Peet. 
I. I., U. S. Army Officer 
I. I., Mining 
Phys. Chemist 
L, 
. I., Acheson G. Co. 
 # 
. I., Academic 
. I., Univ. Prof. 
- 2 
. I., Metallurgist 
~ Log Dir 
. I., Professors 
. I., Research 
. L., Elec. Mfr. 
. I., Professor 
ap is 
Chemist 
Chemists 
I. I., Texas Co. 
I. I., Professor 
| ie @ 
I. I., Phys. Research 
Engineer 
Physicist 
Ae 
I. I., U. S. Chem. 
Mechanic for 
I. I., Professor 
I. I., Professor 
Chemist 
I. I., Professor 
I. I., Fr. Bur. Expl. 


— 


— 


ee ee 


Supt. Bl. Furnace (Carnegie) 


By 


By 


By 
By 


By 
By 


(? 


~~ 


By 


Inquiry was limited to patents filed since 1889 
“T. I.’—independent inventor or research; “By’”—initiated in and 
(?)”—uncertain. 


Assignee 


Union Sulfur Co. 


Strowger Aut. Telephone Ex. 


Diesel Co. organized 


(?) 
Carborundum Co. 
Jenkins & Amat. 


Curtis Co. 
Bruno Abakenowicz 
Wireless Tel. & Sig. Co. 


Campbell Ptg. Press & Mfg. Co. 


Cooper Hewitt Elec. Co. 
Sprague Electric Co. 
Badische 


United Shoe Machinery_Co 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 


General Electro-Chem. Co. 


Rockaway Auto Co. 
Badische. 


Federal Trust Co. 
Nitrogen Prod. Co. (Eng.) 


Toledo Glass Co. 
Birkland-Eyde Co. 
Nat'l Elec. Signal Co. 
Tribacher Chem. Co. 
E. Merck Co. 


Colburn Machine Glass Co. 
Minerals Separation Ltd. 


Meister Lucius & Bruning. 


The Dorr Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Eibel Process Co. 


De Forest Radio Telephone Co. 
J. D. H. Ak. Gas., Permutit Co. 
Internat’! Precipitation Co. 

The Bakelite Co. 

Oliver Filter Press Co. 

Perkins Glue Co. 

Badische. 


Sperry Gyro Co. 

Bayer Co. 

Commercial Research Co. 
Standard Oil of Ind. 

Bayer (or Diamond Rubber_Co.) 
Gulf Refining Co. 


Bayer: Synthetic Pat’s Co. 
Commercial Research Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
U.S. Government. 

Basic Products Co. 
Sumitoso Ch. Ltd. 


General Motors Corp. 





Decades; from 1890 to '99 inc. 2 or 5 “By” out of 25 outstanding; from 1900 to '09 inc. 2 out of 30; from 1910 to 1929 inc. 4 or 5 out of only 17. Number 


of U. S. patents issued in each decade respectively were 221,501; 304,843 and 381,889. 
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inducement of reward and little inducement of credit 
for the individual to think of improvements, sacrifice 
for experiment, invent, and again sacrifice to lay the 
foundation of an industry for others. 

Unless there is security in intellectual property no 
group of business men and investors is warranted in 
building an industrial and business structure thereon. 
They would be foolish to undertake the effort and 
expense of introducing the invention and educating 
the users. Why? Because any fly-by-night imitator, 
without the handicap of interest and amortization 
charges on the initial and development expenses, can 
make a profit at the actual cost of the pioneer and can 
drive him out of the business he has risked the time 
and money to build up. 


Who Will Pay For Development ? 


The individual inventor may be fooled and still 
keep on inventing, but the banker and capitalist 
usually take every precaution not to be. In the 
absence of a secure title, we can readily see why 
inventions made by individuals who cannot afford to 
finance their own fads, will generally remain fruitless 
for years. All kinds of property whether real, personal 
or intellectual, require development and care which 
no one will find it worth while to give without some 
security of title. Who will build anything better than 
a shack on land where he has no rights? Who will 
plant and cultivate for some unknown interloper to 
reap ? 

The natural consequence will be that invention and 
development will be gradually and increasingly left 
to the corporations which have means and power to 
protect themselves in purely commercial ways. Let 
us inquire how much freedom of individual initiative, 
enthusiastic encouragement of radical ideas, personal 
pride in individual success corporations offer the 
employee who makes a pioneering* invention. How 
many of the valuable inventions used by U. S. Steel, 
Ford, General Motors, American Wireless, American 
Telephone and Telegraph, the aeroplane companies 
or even the General Electric have made rich an 
employee who, when he made the invention, was not 
an officer or a very large stockholder ? 

Thirty years of observation and research in patent 
matters convince me that the proportion of revolu- 
tionary improvements, which is initiated by large 
corporations is relatively small. I have even seen the 
lines of progress that were most promising for the 
public benefit, wholly neglected or positively forbidden 
just because they might revolutionize the industry. 
We have no right to expect a corporation to cut its 
own throat from purely eleemosynary motives. Such 
a thing is contrary to its habit of thought, method of 





*Pioneering involves leaving home, abandoning fields at 
present cultivated and risking means and perhaps life in entirely 


new country to be opened up and developed, preparing the way 
for others. 
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working, and economic policy. It means the obsoles- 
cence of all the corporations stand for to-day. “A 
prophet (radical inventor) is not without honor save 
in his own country (company),”’ is still true in most 
cases and quite naturally. Development research, 
organization, improvements, refinement, great en- 
largement, economies, broadcast advertising and 
merchandizing—yes, to all these; but to pioneering, 
emphatically no, in most cases. Why should a cor- 
poration spend its earnings and deprive its stock- 
holders of dividends to develop something that will 
upset its own market or junk all its present equipment? 
Will they make pioneer inventions that revolutionize 
an industry, render present plants and products 
obsolete ? Can corporations be expected to “hop off’ 
into new horizons of industrial achievement? As 
well expect an octopus to fly! I have looked up the 
records to see whether the inventors of a majority of 
the more or less radical departures (not even wholly 
pioneering inventions) were employed by a large 
corporation to work to that end when the invention was 
made. It appears from the table presented here that 
the large majority were made by outsiders or were 
made “independently” by an officer or director and 
were either sold to the company or taken elsewhere 
for development. 

If this is the rule, it is vastly important for us to 
know it and to adapt our patent system to give the 
most perfect protection to the individual, because 
the nation and the race must rely chiefly on the 
individual for those great strides of progress, those 
quick adaptations, which prove its “fitness to survive.” 
Then if the large corporations fail to function co- 
operatively in any particular instance, the outside 
seeds of progress will not necessarily be neglected or 
killed; a new corporation can be created to foster it 
and the old one left to take care of itself. 


The German System Failed 


In the one exceptional country where a considerable 
proportion of the valuable inventions were fostered 
by large corporations—Germany—the University 
workers were subsidized by industry, honored by 
official governmental recognition, respected and looked 
up to by the people and insured by law an interest in 
their inventions. Even with all this fostering care by 
a paternal monarch, and by one of the best patent 
systems in the world, the instances of basic inventions 
opening up new lines and founding entirely new indus- 
tries are relatively rare within large corporations as 
the preceding list indicates. Why? For the simple 
and obvious reason that, when development is 
directed by trained and experienced men responsible 
to stockholders for expenditures, they have little 
inducement to try to supercede that which they are 
paid to develop and improve, and they know too much 
to undertake the seemingly impossible. 

From Noah’s Ark down the ages to Marconi and 
the Wrights, it has generally been the so-called 
“crazy” fellow, who didn’t know any better and was 
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working on his own who revolutionized affairs and 
opened up new horizons of progress by creating new 
industries and rendering old industries more or less 
obsolete. He had his own vision, made his own 
sacrifices to his own gods, and there was no man to 
say him nay; so he kept on trying till it happened. 
Railroads were absurd, steamboats were unsafe, 
explosives dangerous to use, wireless was a scientific 
curiosity, heavier—than—air machines were demon- 
strably impossible; gasified motor fuel was a waste 
of volumetric efficiency, and many a Bergius process 
was either not theoretically practicable or not prac- 
tically worth while, etc. etc. ete. Had the authorities 
of the time had their own way, we would have had no 
Judaism, no Christianity, no United States of America. 
Freedom of individual initiative and security of 
desired recognition and reward if successful, are what 
both common sense and history teach us to be the 
essentials to big strides of progress. Much knowledge, 
experience, conservatism, organization, supervision or 
authority are too often a handicap. 


The National Balance Sheet 


Finally, what does the treatment which we as a 


nation accord to inventors and inventions mean to the ° 


development of national character ? On the one hand, 
there is no possession a man loves so much and feels 
so truly his as the idea he created or has adopted and 
poured his interest and money into developing. It is 
his child. To no other interest will he devote such 
enthusiasm or make such sacrifices. Work of that 
kind is the most healthy and character-constructive 
activity of man. It makes for clear, straight, original 
thinking and self sacrifice to an ideal. So there is 
perhaps no kind of activity that we as a nation could 
better afford to cultivate widely by encouraging 
liberally. On the other hand what is the effect of our 
obstructive patent office attitude, our sharp business 
practice and our complex legal procedure which too 
often deprive a man of practically all protection for his 
intellectual property ? We may cheat him out of 
almost anything else and rob him of almost any other 
property, without nearly so much offending his sense 
of justice and undermining his respect for law and the 
Courts, as if we rob him of the fruits of his invention, 
his brain-child, which the Federal Government has 
promised to secure and thus has tempted him to 
disclose and to abandon to the public after 17 years. 
There is no surer, quicker way to make clever un- 
scrupulous crooks. 


Recently Silas P. Strawn, President of the American 
Bar Association wrote, “There can be no greater 
danger to any nation than the loss of confidence by its 
citizens in the integrity and justice of the Courts of 
the Land. The very basis of our Government is faith 
on the part of the majority of citizens that their 
rights, their lives, and their liberty are protected by 
that Government through just laws justly adminis- 
tered.””? What far-reaching poison to the body politic 
is a court decision that robs an inventor of his brain- 
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child, robs a widow of the monument to her husband’s 
achievement and of her own income, robs those who 
have given the best years of their lives to creating a 
new industry of the industry they have builded, and 
robs hundreds of the employment which has a special 
absorbing personal interest for them ? Worst of all, 
such a decision necessarily awards the benefits largely 
to the opponent who for years has sought to filch 
from the creators those same benefits which the 
Federal Government undertcok to secure to the 
inventor and his assignee. Such a decision tends to 
push every last owner and employee of the new 
industry into the path of disrespect for law and 
justice. Such a decision goes far toward making 
would-be law breakers of our most progressive, up- 
right and useful citizens. At the same time it vastly 
increases the means, power and temptation of preda- 
tory men to take what never belonged to them and 
they had no part in creating. Also, because they take 
it by due process of “‘law’’, it is difficult for the lawyer 
to call it theft and such a decision greatly increases 
a lawyers inducement and complaisance in defending 
those who take what they please. 


Profitable Patent Thefts 


Should a conscientious patent lawyer take a general 
retainer to defend all infringement suits for a client 
who makes it a practice never to buy patents or pay 
royalties because experience has proven it to be 


cheaper in the average to fight, to pay the best lawyers 


and to pay a few judgments now and then if and when 
he loses ? Should such an ‘‘experience’”’ be possible 
in our country? Are “law” and “equity” in the 
United States helping constructive honesty or preda- 
tory dishonesty ? 

Error there must sometimes be, but which is best 
for the interests of society, that we err in favor of the 
creator or of the imitator? In favor of him who has 
opened up a new path of progress to our feet, or of 
another who seeks to avoid the toll-gate which we, 
(the people of the United States), have agreed to 
maintain for the builder of the new road we enjoy ? 
Which promotes the fitness of the nation or the race 
to survive, careless suppression of initiative progress, 
or rigid suppression of crimes against our intellectual 
property ? 

These questions are neither rhetorical nor academic. 
Until recently the Supreme Court finally resolved the 
doubt in important patent cases where there was real 
doubt, because two Circuit Courts had disagreed. 
How has it resolved that doubt ? During about ten 
years from December 1916 to May 1927, my search 
develops only 24 patents which it considered with 
respect to validity or infringement. Of these, one (1) 
was held so limited that infringement was easily 
avoided, eight were held so limited as not to have 
been infringed, 12 were held not valid at all, and 
three were held valid and infringed. In case of real 
doubt the patentee had three chances out of 24. 
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REED SMOOT 


Discusses 


TARIFF REVISION 
a 


S 
The keenest tariff intellect in 


the U. S. Senate reveals its re- 
actions to chemical and farm 
schedules in an interview with 
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SPECIAL session of Congress this Spring to 
deal with tariff revision and farm relief is 
expected by Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
which handles tariff legislation, and who has been 
for many years a Republican leader of the Senate. 
However, prospective tariff revision should not 
greatly concern chemical and related industries, 
in the opinion of Senator Smoot, who indicated that 
as few changes as practicable would likely be made, 
so as not to injure American industries. 
“Tf legislation was promised, why wait until next 
fall?” asked Mr. Smoot. 


It is admitted generally that legislation was prom- 
ised in the Republican campaign. Herbert Hoover 
declared in favor of an extra session of Congress, if 
farm relief legislation were not enacted at the last 
session of the 70th Congress, which ends March 4, 
1929. Since such enactment has not seemed likely, 
the question has been when the extra session should 
be held. Nobody has presumed to speak for the 
President-elect, but Speaker Nicholas Longworth 
and some others have suggested postponement of 
tariff legislation until the autumn of 1929. 

However, the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, which originates tariff 
legislation, is proceeding with tariff hearings during 
January, and Senator Smoot, as chairman of the 
Tariff Committee at the other end of the Capitol, 
is preparing to go ahead on the theory that there 
will be early revision of the tariff. Seated in his 
office overlooking the Capitol grounds, the Senator 
discussed the situation. 


“There should be an extra session of Congress in 
the spring, so as to get through with it,” said Mr. 
Smoot. ‘Revision of the tariff on a few schedules 
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or classes is needed. Such revision should take about 
three months. While the McCumber-Fordney tariff 
act was twenty-two months in the making, much 
less time should be required now. No radical change 
of policy is involved. Even the Democrats say they 
are for protection of American industries and Am- 
erican workmen.”’ 

Asked to specify what schedules of the tariff would 
likely be revised, Senator Smoot replied. 

“The demand seems to be chiefly for increases in 
tariff rates on farm products and on some items in 
the cotton schedule. Dyes and coal tar chemicals 
are well enough protected,” he continued. ‘Rates 
here are as high as the American industry ever 
wanted them to be. It is true that at one time the 
war embargo on imports of these articles was con- 
sidered for possible extension, but that was not 
deemed necessary by Congress. No request for in- 
creases of the duties on dyes and coal-tar products 
has come to me. 

“The American chemical industry has prospered 
under the existing tariff rates of duty and Congress 
will not, in my judgment, be disposed to make radical 
cuts in the rates. However, there may be a move- 
ment to reduce rates on a few commodities, some of 
which are on an export basis, from the American 
standpoint. Indigo, ammonium sulfate, urea and 
certain other chemicals are being exported in quan- 
tity from this country, since enactment of the present 
tariff law. Cost of production data for this and com- 
peting countries indicate the possibility of decreases 
of duty being considered. 

“On the other hand, increases of duty are reported 
to me to be indicated by comparative cost data, 
with reference to such articles as potassium chlorate, 
glue, tartaric acid and argols, whiting, peroxide of 
hydrogen, sodium sulfate and pyroxylin products, 
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in which American industries have been meeting 
severe foreign competition. 


“Generally, I would say, American chemical in- 
dustries are pretty well cared for under the existing 
tariff, and I know of no movement to obtain serious 
changes of rates. I have heard of no changes sug- 
gested in rates of duty on drugs, medicines, toilet 
preparations, soap and the like.” 

Senator Smoot, as a younger man, was at one time 
engaged in the drug business, and during his long 
service in Congress he has paid considerable atten- 
tion to matters appertaining especially to the drug 
and chemical industries. During the discussions on 
drug and chemical tariff legislation he has figured 
prominently. 

Turning to farm products and schedules in which 
the farmers of America have a considerable interest, 
Senator Smoot said: 


“T understand that some changes in duty on 
vegetable oils will be urged. American consumers 
some time ago appealed to the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion for decreases in duty on some of these oils, where- 
as American producers have protested that duties 
are not high enough. Action has never been taken 
despite the flexible tariff provision of the law, al- 
though there have been extensive hearings and in- 
vestigations. American farmers are reported to 
want increased tariff duties on oil seeds and on some 
vegetable oils, particularly those edible in character. 
The Tariff Commission has been investigating vege- 
table oil materials under the flexible tariff. 


“On farm products, as a general thing, rates of 
duty will doubtless be increased,’ remarked Senator 
Smoot, concerning this very active phase of the sub- 
ject of tariff revision. “It is reported that farmers 
would like to obtain increased duty on casein, to help 
out the market for skimmed milk. They are also 
understood to be interested in certain starches, par- 
ticularly potato starch, for an increased duty, and 
tapioca, which is claimed to enter into competition 
with American corn starch.” 

Mr. Smoot had compiled, for the Republican text- 
book in the last campaign, tables showing compara- 
tive rates of duty on farm products under the present 
and former tariff acts. Among the articles listed, 
some of which bear relationship to chemical and 
similar lines, may be mentioned meat products, 
lard, dairy products, eggs, butter, orange, lemon 
and citron peel, peanuts, other nuts, castor beans, 
flaxseed, poppy seed, sunflower seed, soya beans, 
cottonseed, honey, hops, and others. 

Despite Senator Smoot’s view that the impending 
tariff revision should not greatly concern American 
chemical and related industries, there are indications 
aplenty that they are preparing for it. Some who 
have tried in vain to secure relief or benefits under 
the flexible tariff are seeking it in this revision. Chemi- 
cal manufacturers and drug manufacturers have gath- 
ered information together for presentation to the tariff 
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committees of Congress, beginning January 7, when 
the chemical schedule is thrown open for discussion 
before the Ways and Means Committee hearing. 
They feel that while the revision may be intended 
primarily for the benefit of the farmers or the cotton 
manufacturers, the whole subject of tariff legislation 
is being opened up, and that any changes that any- 
body in or out of the chemical and related industries 
wants may be submitted and tried out. Manufac- 
turers generally will not object to raw materials being 
dutiable provided the finished products are propor- 
tionately and adequately protected. 
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Editor, CopmicaAL MARKETS: 


Why not, a National Association of Chemical Distributors and 
Jobbers ? 


The last ten to fifteen years have seen terrific changes in the 
chemical industry. It has broadened the field for the sale and 
distribution of chemicals, to such an extent that a new type of 
distributor has gradually arisen and come to the front in a very 
definite and substantial manner, assuming considerable economic 
importance and representing a great deal of invested capital. 
In the previous days this field had been occupied largely by the 
wholesale drug jobber. However, his place in the sun has more 
or less been eliminated from this particular field and it now 
appears to the writer that it is amp:e time and a crying need for 
an association such as prevails among the paint manufacturers 
and the wholesale drug jobbers, to discuss our mutual problems 
and to iron out their difficulties. 

As if is to-day, a chemical distributor and jobber has little 
definite identity of his own, being affiliated with various other 
organizations in a more or less quiet and inconspicuous manner, 
such as the wholesale drug jobbers, the paint, oil and varnish 
manufacturers, the pharmaceutical association, and other asso- 
ciations of this character, while preserving no particular identity 
of his won. At the present time he has gotten into the mental 
frame of mind where he has been so long looked upon with 
suspicion that he is not entirely sure of himself. He believes the 
manufacturer of chemicals looks at him askance, the Drug Jobber 
has no particular affection for him and he is somewhat suspicious 
of his own particular fellow members in the same class of business. 

It seems to the writer that this could largely be eliminated if 
we should form an association which would give us all a home 
and a definite identity that would make itself felt among the 
entire chemical fraternity. 

The use of chemicals has broadened to such an extent that 
there is just as much definite need to-day for a wholesale chemical 
distributor as still exists for the wholesale druggist. 

We can suggest a dozen ideas for a convention that would 
amply justify the forming of such an association and the holding 
of an annual convention, and we believe it would be a helpful, 
constructive method of elevating the entire field of chemical 
distribution, and also, to a certain extent, of protecting ourselves 
from the unscrupulous and ill-advised who might enter into this 
particular field. 

In view of the above we suggest therefore, that an endeavor 
be made to form such an association, and to make my proposal 
definite I submit the following: 

First—that an annual convention be arranged (or at some 
proper city, early in March. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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It concerns the success 
of an industry now the 
third largest producer of 
American economic 
wealth. It touches the 
prosperity of all American 
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industry, and the immediate future promises to 
enhance vastly this industrial importance of chemicals. 
It is needless to emphasize again the key position 
chemicals occupy in public health and national 
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The chart above expresses graphically the figures of our chemical 

imports, as arranged by groups, in the table below. Note particular- 

ly the heavy importations after the close of the War and before the 
passage of the 1922 Tariff Law. 


this serious business. 


Chemical Imports 


IMPORTS of CHEMICALS ano RELATED PRODUCTS 


defence, nor their con- 
tribution to the solution 
of our agricultural prob- 
lems. ‘We hold these 
truths to be self evident;” 
but as Jefferson himself 
knew so well, it is wise 
to repeat familiar facts. 
So fundamental, yet so 
far-reaching and at the 
same time so complicated 
is the chemical schedule 
that special caution must 
be exercised in the re- 
vision which Congress is 
now undertaking. Fortu- 
nately we have expert, 
disinterested authority 
invaluable in determining 


For six years now our chemical commerce has been 
conducted under the schedules of duty and an admin- 
istrative provisions of the Fordney Act of 1922. For 


TABLE I --- IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS, 1914, 1922, 1928 
(Compiled from ‘‘Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States,” Department of Commerce) (000 omitted) 








(Basel) 1922 1923 1924 





Total groups A, B, and C 
= and ‘allied products (total Groups A and B) 
ree 
Dutiable 
Group A—Chemicals (total) 
Coal-tar chemicals (total) 
Crudes 
Intermediates 
Dyes and other finished products 
Medicinals and pharmaceutical preparations 
Acids and acid anhydrides 
Ammonium compounds (except fertilizers) 
Barium compounds 
Calcium compounds (acetate and chloride) 
Potassium compounds TT fertilizers) 
Sodium compounds (except fertilizers) 
Other chemicals 
— B—Allied products (total) 
aints, pigments, varnishes (total) 
Mineral pigments 
Chemica P pigments 
Paints, stains, enamels 
Varnishes 
Fertilizer and fertilizer materials (total) 
Nitrogenous 
Phosphate 
Potash 
Other 
Explosives, ammunition, pyrotechnics 
Soaps 
Perfumery, cosmetics, toilet preparations 
Pyroxylin produets (cellul ceed 
cking and polishes 


Group C—Products other than chemicals and allied producte (total) 


Vegetable oils 

Essential oils 

Gums, resins, balsams (b) 

Botanical drugs 

Dyeing and tanning materials (crude) 
Dyeing and tanning extracts 


$148,493 $204,836 $242,550 $221,409 $257,647 $262,382 $257,710 $204,833 


97,717 121,908 121,506 


4,609 4,706 11,594 14,368 
1,233 403 0 
10,298 5,877 4,837 4,574 
6,133 5,636 5,219 4,704 
1,450 1,668 3,665 3,202 
676 1,720 1,760 738 
441 536 383 412 
1,821 49 138 
5,192 4,348 4,330 3,302 
1,676 2,939 4,247 3,708 
8,519 7,711 9,230 6,745 
60,352 76,042 78,845 

2,394 3,652 3,317 ’ 
7 1,314 1,331 1,088 
1,163 1,705 1,512 1,302 
491 395 377 
4 142 79 73 


1928 
1925 1926 1927 é mend 
139,936 137,570 131,017 111,677 
98,573 91,889 86,081 
41,36 45,681 44,936 


1,148 926 952 
7,075 6,007 5,724 5,23¢ 
5,648 5,891 5,281 3,770 
3,010 2,497 3,293 2,409 
1,095 1,060 1,028 682 
362 307 243 187 
157 251 311 

4,603 4,675 5,164 3,036 
3,523 4,001 4,357 3,418 

9,565 14,562 13,450 7, 
91,724 ,550 74,896 72,739 
3,208 3,822 3,760 2,738 
1,210 1,534 1,633 1,130 
1,432 1,466 1,416 1,129 
514 746 666 438 
52 76 45 41 


1,323 967 1,877 894 1,662 2,102 2,138 
15,178 11,011 11,007 10,471 13,071 14,133 13,424 14,805 
4,241 2,679 955 660 55 901 1,241 
7 992 872 1,006 1,142 1,119 1,032 895 
6 871 691 793 952 1,129 863 
2,665 8,973 5,523 5,870 6,277 5,420 6,936 3,975 
5 663 1,679 1,750 2,034 2,912 3,123 2,030 
49 58 58 1 65 75 74 Not given 
separately 
107,119 120,642 99,903 117,711 124,812 126,693 93,156 
30,332 58,708 63,613 59,261 74,229 78,483 78,101 56,573 
,017 5,413 5,638 5,462 6,356 6,504 6,485 X 
8,492 22,755 33,744 21,305 21,308 23,798 23,154 16,304 
6,904 7,937 8,721 7,879 7,639 8,170 8,852 7,864 
2,584 7,673 3,929 2,963 3,760 3,819 4,959 3,733 
3,258 4,633 4,997 3,033 4,419 4,038 5,142 3,500 





b Does not include rubber, turpentine products, camphor, or chicle 
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the previous eight years (the abnormal period of the 
World War) the Underwood Tariff was in force and 
during the four years before that time, the Tariff 
of 1909 obtained. The figures of our chemical imports, 
compiled by the Government, tell an unbiased story 


of our chemical trade. Just what does all this statis- 
tical array of pounds and gallons, of dollars and cents 
mean in the workaday world of making and selling 
chemicals. 

First let us get a broad view of the general trend of 
our chemical commerce in relation to the tariff and 
review some of the general conditions obtaining in the 
chemical industry. Then we shall be better able to 
consider in detail some of the more important specific 
schedules. 

Since 1922—the period of the Fordney Tariff Act— 
our chemical imports have increased approximately 
25 per cent. in dollar value while our exports have 
grown by approximately a third. It is interesting to 
note that the import peak was reached in 1926 and 
that the slight recession of 1927, upon the basis of 
nine months figures in 1928, was continued last year. 
This is probably due, in the main, to increased rates 
under the flexible provisions of the Law. On the 
other hand our exports show a continuous increase. 


IMPORTS of CHEMICALS and RELATED PRODUCTS 
1910 ro 1927 
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2: ty 2 : 
Graphic representation of the ratio of free to duty paid imports of 
chemicals as set forth in the table across the bottom of 
this page and the next. 


Fertilizer materials, vegetable oils, and coal-tar 
crudes continue to be the most important groups of 
chemicals brought into the country, and in view of 
the present keen interest in Washington in whatever 
will afford a measure of assistance or relief to farmers 
it is worth noting that two of these groups are of 
direct agricultural concern. The year just closed has 
seen a notable increase in fertilizer material imports, 
reflecting the improved position of our fertilizer 
industry and indicating too, the increased use on 
American farms of synthetic ammoniates of various 
sorts. Coal-tar chemicals, except medicinals, have 
also been brought in in increased quantities. In a 
general way, however, the position of the various 
groups have not as a whole changed greatly, although 
due to new products and new uses developed during 
the past few years there have been some very marked 
shifts in the values of individual chemicals imported. 
With these exceptions, which will be the storm centers 
at the tariff hearings, the balance of our chemical 
trade has been struck and the industries involved 
have adjusted themselves to the existing rates. 

The ratio of free to duty-paid chemical imports is 
extremely interesting and significant. Nothing illus- 
trates so tellingly as the charts, presented here for 
the first time, the effect of the rates of the various 
tariff acts, nor explains so clearly their effects upon 
chemical consumption in the country. 


Under both the Fordney and Underwood acts 
approximately 70 per cent. of our chemical imports 
have been brought in free of all duty. But there is a 
marked variation in the relationships under the two 
Acts between the duties collected and the value of 
chemicals imported. Under the Fordney Act the 
duties paid represent 9.39 per cent. of the total value 
of chemical imports, while this was 5.17 per cent. 
under the previous Law. The per centage of duty 
to the value of dutiable chemicals, which may be 
taken as representing our average chemical schedule 
as accurately as is possible in so complicated a schedule 
with such variable rates, was 33.78 per cent. (Fordney) 
and 17.69 per cent. (Underwood). 


TABLE II --- EXPORTS FOR 











Av 
Year 1928 _— ~¥ 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 ory 
(9 mos.) 1922 1913 
Value of free chemical imports...............0005 $169,519 $181,048 $185,293 $186,275 $163,174 $175,206 $126,122 
Value of dutiable chemical imports.............. 70,786 76,658 77,014 71,371 58,236 67,343 74,079 
ce re EE eee ree See $204,833 240,295 257,706 262,307 257 ,646 221,410 242,549 200,204 
Relationships: 
Value of free to total value (%)..........e000: 71.83 70.25 70.64 72.30 73.70 72.24 71.45 
Value of dutiable to total value (%)........... 28.17 29.75 29 .36 27.70 26.30 27.76 28.55 
Total duty collected on chemicals. .............- $22,956 $23,949 $24,977 $24,225 $21,126 $23,562 $19,896 
Relationships: 
Duty to total value (%).....ceccecssecesceces 9.39 9.29 9.52 9.40 9.54 9.21 5.17 
Duty to value of dutiable (%)...........0000. 33.78 31.24 32.43 33 .94 36.28 34.99 17.69 





Source: 
Notes: 


Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 

(000) omitted. 

Fiscal years 1910 to 1917, incl. 

Calendar years 1918 to 1928, incl. 

1926 Commerce and Navigation base for classification of chemicals. 


Act of 1916 and 1921 taken into account in so far as shown in Commerce and Navigation. 
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To summarize the general situation—despite a 
doubling of the Underwood chemical tariff rates in 
the Fordney schedules the percentage of our duty free 
imports has remained virtually constant, the increase 
in the dutiable importations keeping pace with the 
larger importations of duty free. The big increase of 
chemical imports in the period between the close of 
the war and the passage of the Fordney Acts 
(1918-1921) indicated plainly the need for the pro- 
tection afforded by the present schedule, while the 
sustained ratio of dutiable importations, confirms 
the success of Congress in its purpose of equalizing 
competitive costs without undue hardship upon 
consumers. 

No period of our economic development has seen 
a fraction of the chemical progress that the ten years 
just passed have witnessed, and when we come to a 
consideration of specific schedules we find that the 
commercial results of our astonishing scientific and 
technical advantages are the cause of certain ad- 
mittedly mal-adjusted chemical tariff rates. Whole 
new industries have come into existence with new 
chemical demands. Scores of new chemical products 
are battling for their place in the chemical market 
places. Quick shifts in the competitive position of 
chemical raw materials and finished commodities of 
a chemical nature result. The present revision must 
have as its first purpose a better adjustment to new 
and changing conditions with just as little disturbance 
of the balance of chemical commerce as will be 
possible. 

In the very first paragraph of the chemical schedule 
is a pretty example of the new problems created by 
our new conditions. The rayon industry’s miraculous 
growth has created a new demand for acetic acid and 
since the passage of the present law a new direct 
recovery process in wood distillation operations has 
been put into operation and a new synthetic plant 
has come into production. Still consumption can 
hardly keep pace with consumption, and in view of 
the new technical developments the rate of third- 
fourth of a cent on acid of less than 65% strength, and 
2c a pound on the more concentrated material will 


CONSUMPTION OF CHEMICALS 





doubtless be scrutinized carefully. In this same 
paragraph, the duty on citric acid—avowedly pro- 
tection for the infant industries in California—is 
questioned in view of the decline in imports from 
1,624,892 lbs. in 1922 to 171,361 lbs. in 1927. Our 
tartaric acid makers, however, are feeling the strong 
RATIO OF DUTY COLLECTED To 
TOTAL VALUE OF CHEMICALS /MPORTED 
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The fluctuations of the war period under the Underwood Act are 
show here in percentage of duty paid as a part of the total value 
of all chemical imported into the United States. 


competition of the syndicate of German and Italian 
manufacturers, and will undoubtedly attempt to take 
the five per cent. duty off their raw material, argols, 
which are not produced domestically in effective 
quantities. 

In Paragraph four—alcohols—interest centers on 
synthetic mentanol, which shares with the natural 
product a duty of 18¢, raised in 1926 under the flexible 
provisions in order to protect the wood distillation 
industry from the onslaughts of German synthetic 
material, and on butyl alcohol, raw material for the 
manufacture of acetates which have been subjected 
to severe competition from German imports. The 
decrease in the imports of butanol from over a million 
and a half pounds in 1926 to negligible quantities this 
year, and the entrance of the American producer into 
the field of the acetates complicates this situation 
from the point of view of the best interests of the 
chemical industry as a whole. The actetate is now 
paying 25 per cent. ad valorem, and an effort will 
undoubtedly be made to have these products, to- 
gether with the unclassified products now in the 











1917 Average es 
1921 1920 1919 1918 7/l- —-1917 1916 1915 1914 Actof. —-1913 1912 1911 1910 
12/31 1909 
$102,103 $269,574 $168,431 $255,451 $94,708 $135,272 $108,903 $71,922 $96,000 $91,282 $82,253 $85,692 $79,776 
54,168 97,641 87,958 49,510 25,392 51,334 43,913 46,341 52,493 45,308 44,459 45,276 39,523 
156,271 367,215 256,389 304,961 120,100 186,606 152,816 118,263 148,493 136,590 126,712 130,968 119,299 
65.34 73.41 65.69 83.77 78.86 72.49 71.26 60.81 65.72 66.83 64.91 65.43 
34.66 26.59 34.31 16.23 21.14 27.51 28.74 39.19 34.28 33.17 35.09 34.57 
$12,661 $12,986 $11,822 $7,686 «$4,564 ~—«$9,717 «$7,809 ~—« $9,817 «$11,593 $12,170 $11,681 $10,661 $10,519 
8.10 3.54 4.61 2.52 3.80 5.21 5.11 8.30 8.76 8.91 9.22 8.14 
23.37 13.30 13.44 15.52 17.97 18.93 17.78 21.18 25.56 26.86 26.27 23.55 
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basket clauses of Paragraph 5, put under a new head- 
ing of “‘synthetic chemicals” in Paragraph 27. This 
is the coal-tar section carrying 40% ad valorem on 


American valuation plus 7c a pound specific. Here 
would be included a great number of reagent chemicals 
together with those compounds of the alephatic series 
as well as those of the hydrocarbon groups now listed 
here. Greater protection for these newer products, 
which are so intimately connected with the later 
developments in the industry, is pretty generally 
admitted to be desirable. 

The revised barium schedule will probably be 
reviewed again, for a new factor has been introduced 
in the competition to which barium dioxide is facing 
in the electrolytic process for the manufacture of 
hydrogen peroxide and the lake color trade is not 
satisfied with the barium chloride situation. The 
dioxide imports have fallen from something over two 
million pounds in 1923 to less than twenty thousand, 
while the peak importations of the carbonate of nearly 
twenty million pounds in 1926 has been cut in half 
since the barium schedule was raised last year. 

From 10,196 to 26,132 tons tells the growth in 
imports of whiting between 1922 and 1927, and the 
investigation which the Tariff Commission has been 
making in this material for the past eighteen months 
months is expected to furnish the basis for an increase 
in the present 25% duty. On the other hand the 
duty on urea (Paragraph 26) of 35% is apt to be 
removed in the interest of the fertilizer use of supplies 
now available. 

The coal-tar dye rates of 45% ad valorem on 
American valuation plus 45c¢c a pound specific, in 
Paragraph 28, are considered excessively high on low 
priced items and insufficiently protective for the 
higher priced colors. As a specific example the duty 
on indigo at 13c¢ cents a pound figures out 51¢ while 
on.indanthrene selling at $3.00 a pound it amounts 
to $1.80. Revision here is to be expected, and there 
are assuredly going to be some severe criticisms of 
the practical administrative features of American 
valuation as a basis for rate making, from certain 
Governmental agents. 


EQUIVALENT AD VALOREM— OUTIABLE CHEMICALS 
Ratio of Duty Collected fo Value of Dutiahle Chemicals 
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This chart shows in percentage the duty paid as a part of the value 
of all dutiable chemicals imported, and represents broadly for the 
entire chemical group the average rate of duty paid. 
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PERCENTAGE OF FREE 7O TOTAL OF 
CHEMICALS /MPORTED BY VALUE 
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Representing the percentage of our total imports entered duty free, 
again showing the extreme fluctuations »f the war period and how 
in 1919-21 larger amounts of the low duty items were entered. 


The developments of the plastic industries and the 
importation of over $2,000,000 worth of fabricated 
materials is going to force a reclassification of this 
group and the whole of Paragraph 38, another basket 
clause collecting esters and ethers, will undoubtedly 
be broken up and revised carefully. The astonishing 
increase of ester imports from 269 lbs. in 1921 to 
2,717,789 in 1927 is a telling commentary on the 
rapid developments in this branch of the industry. 
The duty, provided the material does not contain 
more than 10% of alcohol, is at present 25% for all 
this class of material. 

Friends of the farmer, and they are numerous and 
powerful, will undoubtedly move to afford him all the 
protection possible in the competition of fatty oils 
with butter and lard. Therefore the soap and paint 
industries may not fare so well, although there is an 
interesting twist in the inter-competition of the 
vegetable oils which will become a knotty problem 
if cottonseed oil is to be protected against olive oil or 
if any tangible encouragement is attempted for the 
flaxseed industry of the Northwest. Coconut oil from 
the Philipines, as we have seen, is one of the items 
that during the past few years has bulked very large 
among our importations. 

The flourishing business of bringing in perfume 
concentrates and flavoring materials of various sorts 
is a serious concern alike of the domestic perfumery 
maker and the manufacturer of synthetic perfumery 
materials. Together with the various newer solvents 
and fertilizer materials these promise to be the points 
that will have to be most carefully considered in 
readjusting the schedules of the 1922 Law better to 
meet the present day conditions in our chemical 
commerce. 





Danville (Ill.), Commercial News appears December 16 as the 
world’s first newspaper on paper made from cornstalks. It fol- 
lowed the publication, December 15, of the first magazine on 
similar paper. It was the Prairie Farmer, published at Chicago, 
which printed its weekly edition on the new product. 

The pulp from which this paper was made was manufactured 
in the pulp mill of the Cornstalk Products Co in Danville and 
converted into newsprint in the mills of the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Paper Company, at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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By Eric C. Kunz 


Treasurer and Executive Manager, Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 





bes has its sales appeal—why 


not scent? The modern vogue 

has made colors of vivid, ap- 
pealing hues a tangible factor in sel- 
ling all sorts of goods from automobiles 
to kodaks, from bed linens to roofing 
materials. The American attitude 
towards perfumery has radically changed 
in the past fifteen years. Our con- 
suming public has become scent ed- 
ucated. Why should not this most 
delicate, yet most suggestive of all 
the five senses be used more directly 
to sell other things than cosmetics ? 

As a matter of fact scores of manufacturers have 
been asking this very question and finding an answer 
in an emphatic “It should’. Moreover, it can— 
often most effectively and usually at a trifling cost. 

Nor is the idea nearly so revolutionary as it sounds. 
Old Mother Nature discovered it ages ago, and in 
the flowers, to pick a familiar example, she most 
effectively combines an appeal to the eye in color 
and beautiful form and to the nose in charming 
perfume. Our sense of taste is a pathetically simple 
thing when robbed of scent, for the tongue can only 
distinguish the broadest shades of sweet, bitter, and 
salty, unless assisted by the nose. How quickly 
and surely a cold in the head will rob all our food of 
its savor? And so it is not surprising to learn that 
the delicious aroma of all our finer tobacco in both 
cigars and cigarettes depends not a little upon aro- 
matic flavors deliberately added. A single large 
manufacturer of a popular brand of cigarettes uses 
annually more than 12,000 pounds of coumarin; 
while one big snuff maker pays an annual bill of 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars for 20,000 ounces 
of pure Bulgarian oil of rose. Library pastes have 
long been perfumed with camphor and sassafras, 
and contrariwise, the odor of camphor in celluloid 
has for years been removed by killing it with more 
pleasant scents. 

This deodorizing use of perfumes—which are no 
more or less than pleasant smells—to neutralize bad 
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smells, is the oldest and still the most 
important mission of the industrial 
odors. Even the humble laundry soap, 
supposedly unscented, has for years 
contained say two pounds of aromatics 
to the five hundred pound batch of soap 
stock. But the taste changes and today 
it is not enough merely to disguise the 
unpleasant smell of rosin and fatty 
acids. The most popular brands are 
employing some eight pounds of per- 
fume materials, sufficient to add a dis- 
tinct and favorable smell. 

The various fly sprays, whose rapid growth rivals 
the sensational developments of rayon and lacquer, 
are all more or less perfumed to obscure the violent 
kerosene smell, and it is estimated that while but 
a few years ago this use of aromatics totalled but 
5,000 pounds, it will reach a million in 1929. Like- 
wise, the use of paradichlorbenzine, one of the most 
popular household deodorants, must be close to 
5,000,000 pounds each year, and this product is now 
also scented with some 2% of aromatic chemicals, 
selling at from $4 to $8 a pound. 

A national economic result of this rapidly expand- 
ing industrial market for perfume materials has 
been a further development of chemical scents. Ob- 
viously, any product which is going to require a mil- 
lion pounds of perfume puts itself beyond the use 
of natural flower oils. For example, the scent used 
in the soaps made by any one of the larger companies 
is more than the whole wide world’s output of the 
natural oils of bergamot and lavender. Without 
synthetics, which can be produced in umlinited 
quantities by purely chemical processes, our soaps 
would either have to be unscented or else these es- 
sential oils would be selling at famine prices. 

This stimulating of aromatic chemical manufac- 
ture by the opening of this new industrial market 
has an interesting and suggestive secondary effect. 
Because of their strength of odor, their comparative 
cheapness, their wide variety, and their well-known 
and fixed odor values, the synthetic aromatics now 
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give the expert in pleasant odors a means of destroy- 
ing or disguising almost any bad smell and also the 
material for creating almost any desired aroma. 
In France they have conquered the unpleasant 
smells of the bates used in tanning glove leathers. 
The typical rubber smell can be removed from 
rubber sponges, hot water bottles, bathing caps and, 
most important, from rubber coats and macintoshes. 
Metal and shoe polishes can be made free of their 
distinctive unpleasant odors. Library paste, printer’s 
ink, and fish glue can be deodorized, even if desired— 
perfumed. The characteristic, disagreeable smells 
of benzol, kerosene, ammonia, the chlorides, phenol, 
carbon tetrachloride, butyl compounds, ete., have 
all been conquered. Nor is this work entirely 
negative, for our laboratories can actually remove 
the typical smell of artificial leather and impart to it 
the typical smell of Russian leather. Our attention 
has been called to the peat smoke odor that clings 
always to Seotch and Irish homespuns and I have 
no doubt but that we whall soon be able to reproduce 
it for any tweed material. In fact, textiles offer a 
fertile field for this work, since the finishing process 
often leaves a soapy-starch odor not at all pleasing. 

Violet ammonia water is an old household favorite, 
but a deodorizing perfume spray, similar to that used 
in public buildings is now on the market—a five 
cent vial in a pint of water used sparingly in an ato- 
mizer will cure that clinging odor of stale tobacco 
smoke, and even overcome, so they say, a corned 
beef and cabbage dinner or a steak smothered in 
fried onions. Scented toilet paper is also on the mar- 
ket and we have recently worked out formulae for 
perfuming colored tissue paper sold as wrapping 
material to the finer shops. We have here blended 
color and perfume, using rose with pink, lilac or 
violet with lavender, and carnation with the blue 
shades. 

Such scent appeals are more than a fad. Fifteen 
years back any woman who used perfume was— 
well, it simply was not done by nice women. As for 
going to bed in black pajamas between lavender 
sheets—! Then came a period when every smart 
woman had her own distinctive, personal perfume, 
and some of the popular varieties were sold in quart 
bottles. Now each has on her dressing table an 
array of selected perfumes that she may match her 
gowns or her moods with an appropriate odor. All 
this bespeaks a finer sense of odor values, a nicer 
appreciation, which opens new opportunities for 
sales appeals. Given equal quality and usefulness 
the pleasant smelling goods—be it a shoe polish or a 
piece of cloth—will be the first choice, an advantage 
many industries are seeking to add to their own wares. 





Acetone was omitted from the list of those chemicals exempted 
from Key Industry Duty in Britain for the coming year. It 
has been exempted for the past two years but from the beginning 
of this year, acetone of all types will again be dutiable upon 
importation into Great Britain. 
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Who’s Who In Chemical Industry 











Bacharach, Lester S., secretary, treasurer and director, 
American Solvents & Chemical Corp., Born, Cincinnati, O., 
31 May 1884; mar., Elice Wald, New York City, 8 Feb. 1917; 
children, 1 son; educat., Univ. Cinn., Law Schl., LL.B., 1905. 
Practiced law 1905-12; Jefferson Distilling & Denaturing Co., 
eastern rep. 1913-26; General Alcohol Export Corp., secy., 
1915-18. Memb., Ind. Alcohol Mfrs. Assn., Ine. (treas.), N. Y. 
County Lawyers Association; Clubs: Chemists’, Lakeville Golf 
& Country. Address: American Solvents & Chemical Corp., 
285 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Cabot, Godfrey L., president, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. Born, 
26 Feb. 1861; mar., Maria B. Moors, Cohasset, Mass., June 
1890; children 4 sons, 1 dau., educat., Boston Latin School; 
Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, A. B., Zurich Polytech. Entered 
carbon black bus. 1882. Lt. U.S. N. R. F., 1917-19. In com- 
mand of Naval Flying School, Marblehead, Mass. 1917; develop- 
ing picking up burdens in flight, 1918-19. Republican candidate 
for Mayor of Cambridge, Mass., 1923. Memb: N. E. Watch & 
Ward Soc., (treas.) Hobby: aviation. Address: Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., 940 South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Easterwood, Henry Wyatt, chemical engineer, Victor 
Chemical Works. Born, Hearn, Texas, 2 January 1896; 
mar., Nettie Chauncey, Alexandria, Va., 28 September 


1921; children, 1 son, 1 dau.; educat., Uni. Va., Ch. E., 1919. 
F. S. Royser Guano Co., chem.; E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
chem.; U. S. Bur. Soils, Jr. chem., Victor Chem. Wks., chem. 
eng., 1923 to date. 2 mos. Eng. Officers Training Schl. Assistant 
author, ‘Phosphoric acid, Phosphates & Phosphatic Fertilizers” 
and several short articles on Phosphatic Fertilizers, co-author 
U. 8. Bulletin No. 1179 “Investigations of the Manufacture of 


Phosphoric Acid by the Volatization Process.’”’” Memb., Amer. 
Chem. Soc., Mason. Alpha Chi Sigma, Raven Soc. Clubs: 
Victor, Temple. Address: Victor Chemical Works, llth & 


Arnold Sts., Chicago, Heights, II. 


Redman, L. V., vice-president and director of research, 
Bakelite Corp. Born, Oil Springs, Ont., 1 Sept. 1880; Mar., 
Blossom Corey, Toronto, Can., 23 Dec. 1909; children, 2; educat., 
Toronto, B. A., 1908, Post-Grad., Kansas 1910-13.. Redmanol 
Chem. Prods. Co., pres. 1914; Bakelite Corp., vice-pres. in 
charge of res., 1922 to date. Published papers and patents on 
phenol condensation prods. Memb., Amer. Chem. Soc. (chmn. 
N. Y. sect.), Alpha Chi. Sigma Xi. Hobby: gardening. Address: 
Bakelite Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Steinschneider, William, vice president & general manager, 
Zinsser & Co., Inc. Born, New York City, 30 May 1889; mar., 
Isabel A. Wack, N. Y. C., 19 Sept. 1916; children, 2 daus.; 
educat., Columbia Uni-., chem., 1910. Zinsser & Co., Inc. 1910 
to date. Chmn. Hastings-on-Hudson Planning Comm. Memb., 
Amer. Chem. Soc.; Phi Lambda Upsilon (Columbia). Clubs: 
Chemists’ (N. Y.), Hudson River Country Rotary of Hastings, 
Dobbs Ferry, and Ardsley (pres.). Hobbies: violin, sports, 
rowed bow oar on Columbia Crew 1910. Address: Zinsser & Co., 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Washburn, Frank Sherman, division sales manager, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., Born, Somers, N. Y., 18 September 1895; 
mar., Evelyn Nesbitt, Larchmont, N. Y., 30 April 1919; children, 
1 dau., educat., Morristown School, Hill School, Cornell Univ. 
American Cyanid Co., sales dept., 1919-22; div. sales mgr., in 
charge of fertilizer matls., 1922 to date. Lt., jun. grade, U. S. 
Navy, 1917-18. Memb., Delta Phi, F. & A. M. (Lodge No. 1030), 
Larchmont Shore Club. Hobbies: horseback riding, 
boating, motoring, fishing. 
York City. 


motor- 
Address: 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
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ESPITE the constantly in- 
ID creasing domestic produc- 

tion of coal-tar products, 
Great Britain exported to this 
country in 1927 more creosote oil 
and other heavy coal tar oils than 
in either 1925 or 1926. Domestic 
manufacture of cresylic acid is ap- 
parently doing more to keep pace 
with consumption, for even with 
a lower tariff imports of this ma- 
terial from Great Britain in 1927 
were less than those of the 
two previous years, in fact, 
almost half of those of 
1925, but were still higher 
than those of 1923 and 1924. 
Nevertheless, the United 
States is still England’s 
best customer for both creosote oil and for cresylic 
acid. In 1927, this country took almost ninety per 
cent. of Britain’s exports of the former and-about 
thirty per cent. of her exports of the latter. 

In 1927, according to British statistics, England’s 
total exports of that group described as creosote oil 
and other heavy coal-tar oils, amounted to 40,732,577 
gallons, of which 35,570,820 gallons went to the United 
States. This compares with exports to this country 
in 1926 of about thirty-two million gallons, in 1925 
thirty-four million gallons, in 1924 of forty million 
gallons, and in 1923 of forty-one million gallons. 
The figures of the United States Tariff Commission 
for 1927, place our imports of creosote oil from the 
United Kingdom at 38,279,105 gallons, and our total 
imports of creosote oil at 95,915,221 gallons. As 
compared with these import figures, domestic pro- 
duction of creosote oil in 1927 amounted to 76,395, 
325 gallons. 

The conclusions are obvious. First, by taking al- 
most ninety per cent. of England’s exports, the United 
States practically regulates that country’s export 
trade in those materials. Second, imports of creosote 
oil from the United Kingdom alone amount to about 
fifty per cent of the total production of this country. 
Third, total imports of creosote oil into this country 
exceed our production by about twenty-five per cent., 
thus the market in this country is in fact dominated 
by foreign supplies. 

Although the United States has been England’s 
chief market for cresylic acid during that same period, 
1923 to 1927, the percentage of total exports com- 
ing to this country is nothing like so great, having 
varied between twenty-five and fifty per cent. of the 
total. According to British statistics, England’s 
total exports of “carbolic acid’ in 1927 amounted 
to 147,631 hundredweights, of which amount, the 
United States accounted for 41,948 hundredweights. 
The nomenclature “carbolic acid’ probably includes 
both phenol and cresylic acid, and, in the case of 
exports to the United States, is probably wholly 
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How Much Control Over our 
Domestic Markets are Ex- 
ercised by British Exports? 


confined to cresylic acid. Im- 
ports of phenol into this country 
during 1927 were insignificant, 
amounting to only 500 pounds, 
according to the Dye Census. 
Hence, in terms of pounds, Eng- 
land, in 1927, exporting a total of 
16,534,672 pounds of “carbolic 
acid” of which amount, the United 
States took 4,698,176 pounds. This 
compares with exports to this coun- 
try in 1926 of about 6,500,000 pounds 
in 1925 of about 8,500,000 
pounds, in 1924about 3,700, 
000 pounds, and in 1923 
of about 4,600,000 pounds. 

Thus, in 1927, England 
supplied the United States 
with fifty per cent. of its 
imported cresylic acid, for total imports of that ma- 
terial, according to the Tariff Commission, amounted 
to 9,136,516 pounds, during that year. In furnish- 
ing the United States with that amount, England 
found a market here for almost thirty per cent. of 
her entire export trade in that material. 

Other evidences of the importance of England’s 
position in the coal tar field may be found in the fol- 
lowing survey of that country’s export figures, pub- 
lished recently in The Chemical Trade Journal, (Lon- 
don). It points out that so far as benzol is concerned, 
the export total for the current year looks like greatly 
exceeding that for many years past, since for the peri- 
od January to October the amount of benzol and 
toluol exported was 3,689,681 gallons, after the 
1,235,130 gallons of the corresponding period last of 
year. Toluol accounts for a very small percentage 
of this total, and it may be taken that by far the 
greater proportion of the increased export of benzol 
from England is finding its way to Germany, which 
has been such an important buyer of the: material 
during recent. years. After taking negligible amounts 
in 1925, and particularly in 1926, Belgium and Hol- 
land are also featuring now as important buyers of 
British benzol, and it is anticipated that when the 
details for 1928 are available it will be found that 
France has been increasing her takings to figures of the 
magnitude of the 1923 trade. The Empire is taking 
but small amounts of the benzol leaving England. As 
an indication of the course of values it may be stated 
that the 2,281,865 gallons of benzol exported in 1923 
were worth £156,564, whilst the 1,970,383 gallons 
exported last year were valued at £109,099. 

“Anthracene shipments, which declined consid- 
erably in 1927 look like maintaining their downward 
course for the present year. The export trade in 
British carbolic acid has fluctuated between 115,000 
and 160,000 ewts per annum within the past few years. 
The figures for 1927 (147,631 cwts) show an appre- 
ciable increase on the 1926 total, and from the par- 
ticulars so far available as to the present year, it is 
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probable that the quarter-million cwts mark will be 
passed before the end of December. America remains 
our principal market for carbolic acid, whilst Germany 
Holland, and Japan are also purchasers of consider- 
able amounts. Values have declined considerably 
since 1923, as will be seen from the facts that the 
export total of 133,558, cwts of 1922 was worth 
£400,921, whilst the 147,631 cwts of carbolic acid 
shipped from this country last year were worth only 
£291,562. 

“Exports of British naphtha have been at the steady 
level of about 60,000 gallons per year since the drop 
from the 313,393 gallons of 1923 and the 170,417 
gallons of 1924. For the current year it looks as 
though the naphtha exports total will be in the 
neighborhood of 90,000 gallons. Naphthalene is 
another coal tar product the British export total for 
which seems like making a much desired recovery 
during the present year. In 1923 the amount of 
British-made naphthalene exported was 195,364 
cwts. Since then it has steadily fallen, the total of 
the exports in 1927 being 11,305 ewts. For the first 
ten months of the present year alone the export total 
has risen to 41,641 ewts. 

“The export trade in creosote oils and other heavy 
coal tar oils is, of course, regulated very largely by 
the demand from the United States, an aspect of 
the trade that we have discussed on one or two. occa- 
sions fairly recently. Other purchasers, fluctuate 
very considerably in regard to their annual require- 
ments. The present year will apparently see a slight 
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Britain’s exports of creosote oil and other heavy coal tar oils with the 
shaded portion indicating the amount sent to this country. 


increase in the exports of these heavy oils from this 
country. Reference was made above in connection 
with benzol, to the comparatively negligible part 
played by toluol in the benzol and toluol total given 
in the usual monthly returns of the Board of Trade. 
In 1927, it may be pointed out, only 283 gallons of 
toluol were exported from this country. For 1926 
there were only 160 gallons, although in 1925 the 
export total for toluol was 27,848 gallons. 

“The amount of untreated coal tar which leaves 
this country annually is not very large and is destined 
to a considerable extent to the Irish Free State. 
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Thus, in 1927 out of a British export total for coal 
tar of 18,637 tons, 7,001 tons went to the Free State, 
and 8,263 tons to foreign countries. In 1926 the 
export total was 11,045 tons, of which 2,679 tons 
went to the Irish Free State, and 4,393 tons to foreign 
countries. The present year should see a fairly con- 
siderable increase in the total of this branch of the 
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England’s exports of “‘carbolic acid” with the shaded portion show- 
ing the amount taken by the United States. 


export trade, since 26,981 tons were shipped abroad 
for the period up to the end of October. 

‘‘As is only too well known to producers and dealers 
in pitch, the export trade has been falling off very 
considerably during recent years, mainly owing to 
the diminished takings of France. Thus, in 1926, 
out of a British export total of 333,192 tons, France 
was responsible for 180,701 tons, and Belgium for 
89,178 tons. In 1927, France diminished her takings 
by half (to 90,974 tons), and the British export total 
fell to 264,650 tons, a decline that would have been 
more considerable but for increased takings on the 
part of Spain (19,957 tons in 1926, and 41,760 tons 
in 1927). Italy, it might be mentioned, is also tak- 
ing much less British pitch, whilst the amount ex- 
ported to British countries is a negligible fraction 
of the whole. So far as the present year is concerned 
the export total is apparently to be still lower than 
in 1927, for although France increased her takings 
from the 62,666 tons of January-October, 1927, to 
86,219 tons for the first ten months of the present 
year, Belgium has declined during the same period 
from 62,949 tons to 43,097 tons. Unless an unfor- 
seen spurt in the export trade occurs during the clos- 
ing two months of the year it would not appear that 
the amount of pitch exported from this country in 
1928 will seriously exceed 200,000 tons.” 





German capitalists plan investment of $10,000,000 in pro- 
jected development of coal chemistry industry in Australia. 
Production of hydrocarbon oils for use as motor fuel use will be 
chief objective, although manufacture of other by-products, 
through secret processes are also contemplated. A special action 
by the Commonwealth Government was necessary to cancel the 
law on ‘war precautions,” which prevented foreigners from 
acquiring interests in mining and metallurgical enterprises, 
before the German capitalists could proceed with their plans. 
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A Model System of 
Chemical Cost Accounting 


By L. Staniforth 





A knowledge of costs is the 
beginning of executive wisdom, 
yet the very processes and 
materials of chemical manu- 
facture so complicate this 
problem that in despair many 
resort to a guess and a hope. 
Here is set forth a complete, 


OST chemical plants have grown to a size 
M which renders personal supervision impos- 

sible. The only reliable way, therefore, by 
which an executive can judge of efficiency is through 
statistical reports. These reports can only be ac- 
curately obtained when a good cost system is in 
operation. 

New methods are introduced and improved 
machinery installed every day, with a view to reducing 
costs either by eliminating waste or increasing effi- 
ciency. It is impossible to judge whether proposed 
improvements are likely to reduce costs unless the 
manufacturer knows not only what his total cost is, 
but also exactly what items make up the total. Items 
of cost are frequently lost when total only is con- 
sidered, but if properly segregated, so as to show what 
they are, they can often be materially reduced and in 
some instances eliminated. 

The term “costing” in chemical manufacturing 
goes much further, however, than the mere ascertain- 
ment of the ‘‘cost per unit.’”’ It implies the more 
important function of checking plant efficiency. If we 
arrive at maximum production efficiency in each stage 
of the process, the cost per unit will be automatically 
controlled. 


It would not be possible to go into all the details, 
but I will endeavor to cover the practical principles 
under the following headings: 





. Raw Materials. 

Labor. 

. Fuel and Power. 

. Plant Records. 

Repairs and Engineers Stores. 

. Allocation of Overhead Charges. 
. Specimen Cost Statement. 

. Product Sheets. 

. Finished Products. 
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simple system perfected by the 
author in the plants of Broth- 
erton & Company; a British 
working model quite adaptable 
to American requirements; a 
practical analysis of cost 
factors with helpful hints to 
determine their real values. 





The chemist and engineer should welcome the cost 
accountant and work in harmony with him, as the 
figures produced should be as interesting and helpful 
to them as to the management. 


Raw Materials 


The charging of raw materials to the process must 
be dealt with on the constituent values, and not 
necessarily on the gross weight actually handled. 
Some materials contain moisture but should be 
debited to the plant on a dry basis. Other com- 
modities have only a percentage of the actual chemical 
to be treated, these should be calculated on the actual 
weight of such chemical, as: (a) Crude ecarbolic acid 
should be determined as dry tar acids; (b) Ammon- 
ical liquor as absolute ammonia gas; (c) Brimstone 
and spent oxide for sulfuric acid as weight of actual 
sulphur. (d) Nitrate of soda as the N content. 

It will be seen, therefore, that to follow the raw 
material through the process it must be expressed in 
the terms of its useful part. 

In a large chemical works it is not considered good 
practice for the raw materials store to be under the 
sole care of the plant superintendent or process-man 
actually using the article. It has been found, by 
experience, that to show a high plant efficiency over 
a period, a larger quantity had been used than was 
actually booked to the process. This, of course, 
would be detected when the stock of the particular 
raw material became low, but very often this result 
comes to light too late. 

Wherever practicable I consider it more economical 
to store raw materials in a compound or shed in the 
charge of a storekeeper, who is a help to the works 
office in ascertaining that the correct weight of 
material is received and that the laboratory has a 
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fair average sample in order that the commodity may 
be tested and the analysis compared with the actual 
purchase contract. In the case of raw materials in 
bulk, i.e. sulfur or salt the same procedure should be 
followed, as there is more likelihood of shortages in 
these larger quantities than materials bought in kegs, 
carboys etc. In the case of liquids in bulk, e.g. sul- 
furic acid, this procedure is not practicable; but if the 
storage tanks are properly calibrated the actual 
quantities may be ascertained as easily as a dry com- 
modity is put over the weighing machine. 

The actual quantities of raw materials passed on to 
the process should be recorded daily, or at such periods 
as found practicable. Where the process has been 
more or less standardized the storekeeper hands over 
to the plant-man similar quantities each day or period, 
as the case may be. All these records should be kept 
both as actual quantities and as weight of the absolute 
materials. The storekeeper is, therefore, responsible 
for the accuracies of the quantities on hand, and it is 
an advantage to be able to produce these book figures 
of stocks on demand. Of course, differences between 
the actual and book stocks do occur in the best 
regulated factories, but if proper records are kept it is 
much easier to trace discrepancies. 

The foregoing refers to the quantitative values of 
materials, but the cost accountant should keep a stock 
account of each commodity stating the quantity and 
invoice value, crediting the various quantities charged 
to the process, as ascertained from the storekeeper’s 
records. By these means, in addition to the book 
figures of quantities of raw materials on hand, it is 
possible to prepare, in a very short time, the actual 
stock values of materials in the works. 

All carriages and handling charges should, of course, 
be debited to this stock account. 

An actual example of a raw materials requisition 
is given below: 








RAW MATERIALS USED 
































AZO COLORS Neem 
IONS: sicisiinsissinssishaeiancnisteinacimiadiiicin Date. 
Batch No. Description of Material Wet. ae 
Signed 
Labor 


Weekly wages analyses should be made in as much 
detail as possible and labor is divided into two classes 
—direct, or productive; and indirect, or non-pro- 
ductive. 

The time card punch clock is the most convenient 
method of arriving at the correct wages analysis. 
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Where men have stated jobs the whole week through, 
name and occupation are stated on the card, and when 
the card is priced for wages sheet purposes the direct 
amount chargeable to that unit of plant is shown on 
the card. Where Processmen or repairmen are changed 
from one process to another during the week, the 
time clerk should keep a time sheet for each man, 
and write this up daily, charging the particular plant 
or operation upon which the man has been working. 








LABOR TIME CARD 




















siccasedbSasicidl Works Week ended Wednesday............................ 
ING pesca Ls ee Occupation. 

r= | .l 6] al3| Total 
Cost Acct.| Particulars of work done | 2) -- | +| d| é| £ o| No. of 2 —_. 
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The plant records and flow sheets will enable the 
indirect labor to be allocated in fair proportion over 
the various units. 

A typical wages analysis for a Chemical Works is 
as follows: 








WAGES ANALYSIS 


INVIGGMS CIELO risihsvs cr avnnir ie elas ow aan te 
Plant or Department Process Repairs Rec.& Des. Other Lab. Total 





E$SdcjiL$ dei L$ dei L$ dei L$de 





id (6 aa oe 
Rect. Naphthas........ 
Crude Naphthalene... . 
ANtHTACENG......0650 6054 


Pitch Loading......... 
Bulk Creosote......... 










Pensions and Allowance 
Insurance stamps...... 
Compensation. ........ 
Recoverable items...... 




















Grand Total........ | 
































Fuel and Power 


The allocation of the correct quantity of steam to 
each process presents a practical difficulty, but if 
the question be given sufficient thought a good approx- 
imate division may be reached. The first procedure is 
to ascertain the actual cost of producing steam at the 
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boilers, and the following particulars should be tab- 
ulated at least monthly: 


. Gallons of water evaporated. 

. Cost of feed water (if purchased). 

. Cost of materials for Water Softening Plant. 

. Tons of Fuel used. 

. Average price of Fuel delivered at Works. 

. Total cost of Fuel. 

. Steam Boilers labour. 

. Repairs material and labor. 

. Cost per 1,000 gallons of water evaporated: 
(a) Water; (b) Water Softener; (c) Fuel; (d) Labor; (e) 

Repairs; (f) Total. 
10. Water (lbs.) evaporated per Ib. of coal used. 


CONOAHP WN 


No. 10 is used by the engineer to check the effi- 
ciency of steam production. This figure, will, of 
course, vary with the quality of coal. The cost per 
1,000 gallons is the most interesting figure for the 
works manager. 

Where it is not possible to arrive at the amount of 
steam used, by the process of elimination, the works 
engineer should determine the quantity of steam used 
per hour in each of the processes, together with the 
quantity of through-put during that period. This 
may be ascertained: (1) by means of a portable 
steam meter or (2) by condensing the exhaust steam 
at the particular process and calculating back to 
gallons of water used per unit of production. 

We have now the cost of producing steam per 1,000 
gallons, and also the normal cost per unit of production 
at each stage. 

To illustrate this procedure a specimen is necessary 
and for this purpose I have taken the distillation of tar 
from the crude product up to refined products. We 
will take, the cost of producing steam, shown by the 
account previously described, at 30/-per 1,000 
gallons of water evaporated, which is equivalent to 
0.036d per lb. of steam. The quantity of steam used 
at each stage has been ascertained, and the figure 
calculated to the cost per unit of normal production or 
consumption, as the case may be. 

The monthly steam accounts at a Tar Works will be 
as follows: 


Steam 

Stages Unit of Production with Allowance Allowance 
£ s d 
Receiving of Tar 2,369 tons @ 2d. per ton 19 14 10 
Tar Stills 2,863 tons dist. @ 4d. per ton 47 14 4 
Fire Oil Stills 68,963 gals. dist. @ 0.016d per g. 4 ti it 
Vacuum Oil Stills 23,694 gals. dist. @ 0.123d per g. 12 2 10 
Carbolic Extraction 24,926 gals. extr. @ 0.836d per g. 86 16 6 
Pyridine Extraction  .236 gals. extr. @ p.213d per g. 4 2 
Whizzed Naphthalene 74 tons made @ 1/- per t. 3 14 #O 
Naphthas Rectified 32,341 gals. made @ 0.275d per g. 37) (1 2 

Fitting Shop Per month (arrived at by calculating of 
capacities of various machines) 15 0 90 

Office & Laboratory 

Heating Per month & @ @ 
Total allowance for steam 231 19 9 
Actual cost of steam 274 3 6 
Excess cost 42 3 9 


Excess cost equivalent to:— 15.4% 


This method may be adopted for any plant having 
a number of processes. The cost per 1,000 gallons 
evaporated checks the efficiency of steam production, 
and the percentage excess cost (or saving) brings to 
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light variations in steam consumption. Of course, 
the unit allowances vary with the cost of producing 
steam each period. 

Much help is provided by the installation of 
mechanical recorders, for the following purposes: 


(a) Measuring the amount of water by means of a meter. 
(b) Steam pressure recorder. 


‘(c) Dual record of the water temperature entering and leaving 
the economiser. 


(d) Dual record of temperature gases entering and leaving 
the economiser. 


(e) COg recorder. 


Where electric power is used it is much simpler as 
the meters record the units of power used over a 
period. 


Plant Records 


For an up-to-date check on the working of process 
it is necessary that actual plant records or flow sheets 
be kept. Each plant record, of course, is peculiar to 
its particular process, but the following are common 
to many operations: 


(a) Identity of part of process, i. e. still number, V at number, 
ete. 


(b) Quantity and description of raw materials charged, with 
the laboratory test if necessary, or if material has come from a 
previous process, record the place of origin. 

(c) Time process commences. 

(d) During the course of the operation records of the various 
chemical changes, additions of various process materials, tempera- 
tures, etc., should be made. 

(e) Time process finishes. 


(f) Quantity or measurement of material finished as far as 
that stage is concerned. 


(g) Quantity and test of material sent forward to next opera- 
tion. 


If these records are kept they serve the following 
purposes :— 


(a) To record the work done by each unit of plant. 

(b) Any complaints respecting the quality of the finished 
article may possibly be traced by chemical changes recorded on 
the flow sheet, or the time taken for the particular operation. 

(c) When the common charges, i. e. general, labor, overhead 
charges, etc., are being allocated, these plant records form the 
basis of the apportionment. 


(d) Should any by-products be recovered in any particular 


part of the process, a record is kept on these flow sheets to enable 
credit to be allocated. 


The chemical manufacturer to-day has not such a 
large profit margin to work upon, and the only way of 
making good showing at the year end is to work at 
a high rate efficiency. For this purpose each process 
should be treated as an individual unit, and the 
chemist given standard bogies to compare the actual 
output of each part of the plant. 

The keeping of plant time records is absolutely 
necessary, as by these, the management is able to 
check that full use is being made of the plant available. 
Where a raw material goes through various processes 
it is often held up at an intermediate stage through 
shortage of plant. If each stage is timed and the vari- 
ous quantities recorded, a “bottleneck’’ may be re- 
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vealed, which, when corrected, may result in the same 
process being able to turn out a greatly increased out- 
put with the same labor, power, etc. 


The keeping of plant time records has been greatly 
improved in recent years by the addition of automatic 


recorders. In certain works, during my experience, 
these automatic recorders have been the means by 
which the executives keep in close touch with the 
working of the most complicated process. They have 
also speeded up production and increased the effi- 
ciency. 

A few specimen accounts showing actual results 
against “bogey” may be of interest. “Bogey’’ need 
not necessarily be the chemical theory. Sometimes 
it is not possible to arrive at a true theoretical quan- 
tity, and, in such a case, the best result obtained 
during the past year may be taken as “bogey.” If 
the same “‘bogey” is used throughout, the comparison 
of results in the same process will show what progress 
is being made. The chemist need not worry his head 
about the cost at the plant, as if these efficiency 
records show that the maximum quantity of finished 
material is being obtained the cost will take care of 
itself. 


BLACK COLOUR 




































































INTERMEDIATE “A” INTERMEDIATE ‘“B” 
>, 
Period a 1 Ib. Int. “A’’=1 Ib. Col. 1 Ib. Int. “B” = 2.23 lb. Col. 
rh ee Lbs. Used % Lbs. Used % 
Total |Perlb. Col} Efficiency] Total |Per lb. Col] Efficiency 
Oct. 1,296] 1,737 1.34 74.6 700 0.54 82.3 
Nov. 2,463] 3,166 1.28 77.8 1,320 0.54 82.9 
Dec. 1,986] 3,188 1.60 62.3 1,309 0.66 67.4 
Qtr. 5,745] 8,091 1.41 71.0 3,329 0.58 76.7 
SULPHURIC ACID 
“| Prod. 
tons SULFUR NITRATE (96% NaN 3) 
100% 
Year ‘ies — —— oy — % on| c % on 
2804 |] 1 £0 itre | £0 onsump- 
used 8 H 3804 Efficiency] ‘used rod. tion 
1927 | 7,536 2,697 8,254 91.3 116.05 | 1.54 4.30 
Jan. 624 220 67 92.4 10.92 | 1.75 4.96 
Feb. 716 258 790 90.6 11.46 | 1.60 4.44 
Mar. 594 207 636 93.4 8.02 | 1.35 3.87 
Qtr 1,934 685 2,101 92.1 30.40 | 1.57 4.44 





























Repairs and Engineers Stores 


The correct charging of engineers’ stores is of great 
importance and an efficient control of this element 
of cost is essential. The advantages are: 


(a) Correct cost is charged to the actual unit of plant receiving 
the material. 

(b) The storekeeper can make periodical reports to the buying 
department on. articles which have reached the minimum stock 
figures fixed by the management. 

‘ (c) Stocktaking is much simplified, as the stock of any class 
of material can be taken as opportunity occurs, without the 
paralysis of work which accompanies a general stocktaking. 

- (d) The working capital employed in carrying stores may be 
kept within reasonable limits. 


All this should be kept under the charge of a 
reliable storekeeper. Bins or other receptacles should 
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be provided for every group of material. Stock cards 
should be fastened upon each bin stating: 


(a) Description of article. 

(b) Maximum and mimimum stocks to be kept. 

(c) Purchases with reference to invoice number or supplier if 
essential. 

(d) Issues to the works stating the requisition number. 

(e) Current stock ascertained by deduction. 


When stores are required a requisition signed by 
the responsible Plant Foreman should be made out 
stating the quantity and description of the article 
required. The requisition is entered by the store- 
keeper on the stock card fastened on the bin, and 
afterwards passed on to the office for pricing and 
recording to the particular unit of plant concerned. 

Greases, engine oils, waste, bar iron and lead, 
although not in bins may be treated in exactly the 
same way as small nuts and bolts. 


Overhead Charges 


In every business items of expense will occur in 
some months which are not properly chargeable 
against the cost for that month; for instance extensive 
repairs which are sufficient for the entire year. It would 
be manifestly unfair to include the entire repairs in 
the cost of any given month. Furthermore, every busi- 
ness has a dull season when its departments are not 
running full time, and this results in the actual costs 
for those months being abnormally high. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that overhead costs be averaged over 
a period of time sufficiently long to take in both dull 
and busy seasons. 

Overhead costs cover all the non-productive items 
which cannot be charged directly to any one depart- 
ment. These items should be distributed over the 
departmental expenses accounts on some basis which 
is fair to all. Great care should be taken to prevent 
charging to the general account any item that could 
be possibly charged to one of the departmental 
accounts, as, otherwise, either from carelessness or 
lack of knowledge the general account will become 
a dumping ground. 

When the overhead charges for a period have been 
ascertained there are various methods in use for the 
allocation of this figure, and some of these methods 
are given below: 


1. According to the process wages spent at each plant: in 
cases where expensive plant is in operation and the labor is 
relatively small this method is unsound. 

2. On the floor space occupied: not always suitable as the 
value of the plant on the site is not taken into account. 

3. On the ton for ton production. 

4. On the value of the products made. 


Where a factory produces two main products such 
as sulphuric acid and ammonia, it is comparatively a 
simple method to divide overheads in a fair proportion. 
If we take the case of an aniline dye factory where, 
say, 80 colours are made, none bearing any close 
relation to any other so far as the materials are con- 
cerned, the splitting up of overheads to each colour 
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is a more complex problem. The actual system of the 
splitting up of overhead expenses in a factory, where 
various colors are made at different times, and the 
different colors have a varying yield per batch, is to 
record the following particulars: 


1. The number of batches of dye made for the period in 
question. 

2. Calculating on the times recorded on the flow sheets these 
batches must be converted to a standard basis of 12 hours occupa- 
tion of plant per batch. 

3. The actual yield of colour per batch taking 12 hours. 


Or as an actual example: 


Total overhead charges for period £3,852 
Number of 12 hour batches color made 107 
Cost per 12 hour batch £36 or 8,640d 
A color yielding 2,349 lbs. per batch would have an 
overhead charge per lb. of colour of 3.68d 
A batch of 896 lbs. made in a similar time and in the same 
plant would have an overhead charge per lb. of 9.64d 


This idea may be worked out successfully in any 
works making a variety of products, if the plant 
records are accurately kept. 


Product Sheets 


If we take crude tar as an example, there is no 
chemical theory as to the yield of this raw material. 
As there are generally large fluctuating quantities 
unfinished at the intermediate stages, the actual yield 
from the original raw material for any period is 
obscured unless we have some means of departmenta- 
lising the results. It is well worth while to produce 
departmental accounts, and the following information 
is necessary to form the basis of this product sheet: 


1. Average analysis test of crude tar distilled over a period. 
2. Quantities transferred from one department to another, 
from the plant records. 


3. Average analysis of these transfers in terms of finished 
products. 


A debit and credit account is made out for each 
stage of the process charging the quantities distilled 
together with the constituent values of each oil and 
crediting the actual production, showing also the 
contents as well as the actual bulk. 

By this means it is possible to arrive at the following 
facts: 


1. Quantities of oils passing through each department. 

2. Actual loss (evaporation or leakage) at each stage and the 
loss through bad fractionation may be traced. 

3. Summary of the stages will show the total yield of finished 
products from the crude and raw material, having made due 
allowances for the fluctuation of the stocks of intermediate oils. 


This total yield may be compared in content with 
the actual analysis of the original raw material. The 
quantities recorded in these stages form the basis of 
the departmental cost accounts. 


Sales Tabulations 


Firms delivering a variety of products to practically 
every country, county and district, need some mechan- 
ical means of tabulation to provide the management 
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with first hand information as to the markets. 
particulars may be tabulated as: 


Such 


Date of delivery. 

Source of supply. 

Nature of product. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 

Value. 

Destination, i. e. customer, state and town. 
Salesman. 

Amount of discount. 

Amount of delivery expenses and cost of packages. 


When this information has been recorded the sales 
manager is able to call for up-to-date tabulations in 
a variety of forms to enable him to keep track of 
sales conditions. Tabulations automatically printed 
include the following: 


1. Deliveries under the headings of the various products in 
comparative periods. 

2. Comparative record of the business by each salesman in each 
district in quantity or in value, or both. 

3. Tabulation of deliveries in the district or towns in values or 
quantities as compared with previous periods. 

4. Actual delivery expenses against each invoice make it 
possible automatically to tabulate the quantity and naked value 
realized for each product, having eliminated delivery expenses 
and cost of packages. 


Cost Conclusions 


Before concluding I would like to mention one or 
two sidelines on chemical cost finding. Mechanical 
machines are of the greatest assistance in the prepara- 
tion of statistics. Mechanical calculating and adding 
machines enable extremely intricate calculations 
to be done in as many seconds as it would take 
minutes by the old methods. Graphs and charts 
recording fluctuations in statistics whether costs, 
productions or efficiencies, are the most simple and 
effective means of presenting results. A cost system 
does not necessarily demand a heavy operation 
expense. If it is gradually built up to suit the par- 
ticular business, the expenditure will be justified by 
the results. 





According to Japanese foreign trade statistics for 1926, Ger- 
many accounted for 300,000 tons, or 60 per cent. of Japanese 
imports of ammonium sulfate, the United States taking second 
place with 20 per cent. of the total, and Great Britain third, with 
13 per cent. In 1927 the relation changed in favor of Great 
Britain, the German imports having declined to 81,673 tons, 
according to German statistics. Japanese production of am- 
monium sulfate is developing steadily. In 1927 it amounted to 
180,000 tons which was 34,000 tons more than during the pre- 
ceding year. The total consumption is estimated at 500,000 tons. 

The future of the Japanese market for ammonium sulfate is 
influenced by the reection of large plants of the Japan Nitrogen 
Co. in Chosen equipped for an annual production of 250,000 tons. 
These plants will work the Casale process, similar to other 
Japanese plants. A!] the new plants operating at capacity would 
take care of Japanese consumption, according to Consul R. W. 
Heingartner, Frankfort on the Main. 


Sulfur dusting experiments to prevent rust in the grain fields 
of Western Canada proved successful last summer, according 
to a report issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
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JANUARY 


Vanadium Corp. enters the field 
of chemical manufacture. @ Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute endowed 
to encourage industrial research at 
Columbus. @ Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir adds the Perkin Medal to the 
Nichols, the Hughes, the Rumford 
and the Faraday medals in his honors 
collection. @{ Union Chimique Belge combines five 
of Belgium’s chemical companies with 30,000,000 francs 
capital, as the cartel fervor continues to intrigue Eu- 
rope. @ Charles L. Read leaves Seaboard Chemical 
Co. to engage as a seller of solvents. @ Federal Phos- 
phorous Co. sell its electro-thermal acid process rights 
in Europe to Soc. des Phosphates Tuniesens, Paris. 
@ Capital increases: I. C. S. to $22,000,000 sounds; 
Kuhlman’s to 300,000,000 francs. @[ Monsanto re- 
organizes capital structure and puts stock on market 
at 34, listed on Chicago Exchange. @ Du Pont 
reports net income for 1927 of $41,113,968, an increase 
of 10.5 per cent. over the $37,199,164 reported for the 
previous year. 














FEBRUARY 


Edward Mallinckrodt dies February 1, aged 83. 
@ Three hundred chemical executives attend a Hoover- 
less Hoover conference in Washington. @ Wood 
Distillers Corp. organized as sales agent for various 
wood chemical producers. @ H. S. Farleigh takes 
charge of Merchants’ Chemical Co., Chicago. 
@ Union Carbide announces $7,000,000 addition to 
South Charleston plant. @ 0. S. Doolittle leaves 
Semet-Solvay to join Dr. Jungman in American 
Fluoride Co. €@[ Cartel rumors and denials continue 
to fill much space in the public and chemical press here 
and abroad. 


MARCH 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. and Warner 
Chemical Co. merge. @ William G. Gundelfinger, 
vice-president, Diamond Alkali Co., dies March 18, 
aged 48. @ Ansco-Agfa, Inc., is formed, giving the 
I. G. a strong foothold in the photographic chemical 
industry. @ Barium carbonate duty is advanced 
¥%e pound to 1%c pound. @ American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. sells private railroad to retire $6,000,000 
of its bonds. @] Celanese buys Celluloid Co. and 
moves plant to Cumberland, Md. @ Air Reduction 
Co. splits stock three for one. @ Du Pont Rayon Co. 
acquires United States rights to acetate rayon. 








APRIL 


American Commercial Alcohol 
Corp. is formed by merger of Amer- 
ican Distilling Co., David Berg In- 
dustrial Alcohol Co., and S. M. 
Mayer Alcohol Co. Philip Publicker, 
chairman, and R. H. Grimm, presi- 
dent. @ Sir Alfred Mond, nabob 
of British chemicals with Chase Se- 
curities Corp. forms the Finance Company of Great 
Britain and America, a sort of international holding 
corporation extraordinary. @{ “Lutzow” cruises the 
Mediterranean with the Second International Nitro- 
gen Conference aboard. @ A. C. S. raises $360,000 for 
“Chemical Abstracts”. @ Weiss’ D-P-G patents (held 
by Dovan Chemical Co.) invalided by U. S. Supreme 
Court. @ Morris Herrmann & Co. absorbed by United 
Color & Pigment Co. @ Davison Chemical Co., backed 
by Hayden Stone, buy Southern Phosphate control 
for $1,526,000. @[ Professor Theodore W. Richards 
of Harvard, winner of the 1914 Nobel Prize in Chemistry 
for determining atomic weights of thirty elements, dies 
April 2. 





MAY 


Deaths: Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, University of Penn- 
sylvania, May 3, aged 72; Horace G. Carrell, Solvay 
Sales Corp., May 17, aged 55; William H. Nichols, Jr., 
General Chemical Co. May 26, aged 54. @ Henry 
Howard, eminent yachtsman, re-elected president of 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association. @ Dow 
declares 10% stock dividend and raises quarterly 
rate from $1.25 to $1.50. @ Edgar M. Queeny succeeds 
his father as president of Monsanto and John W. 
Boyer leaves Mathieson to become vice-president in 
charge of sales. @ J. T. Baker acquires Dissosway 
Chemical Co., Brooklyn. 


JUNE 


E. E. Routh, Southern sales manager, Mathieson 
Alkali Works, is appointed sales manager of the com- 
pany, succeeding John W. Boyer. @ Paper Makers 
Chemical Corp. capitalized at $8,000,000 is formed 
at Easton, Pa., by consolidation of interests of eight 
companies in the field. @{ Borax price lowered to 
$50 a ton. @] Grasselli sells 100,000 shares no par 
stock at 47 through National City Co. @ Edward G. 
Nellis, (Chemical Catalog), dies June 26, age 47. 
@ Imperial Chemical Industries increases capital to 
£7,000,000. 
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JULY 


Institute of Chemistry, holds second annual session 
at Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. @ Philip 
G. Mumford retires as president, Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp., after serving six years. @ E. F. Brun- 
dage, formerly assistant sales manager, is appointed 
sales manager, Solvay Sales Corp., succeeding the 
late Horace G. Carrell. @ Hooker Electrochemical 
Co. begins construction of $1,000,000 plant at Tacoma, 
Wash. @ Cornstalk Products Co. produces commer- 
cial of paper made from its namesake raw material. 
@ Italian producers and Spanish Government agree 
on mercury sales syndicate. @ Methanol and acetate 
prices begin their advance. @ Hard times and low 
prices encourage formation of Naval Stores Marketing 
Corp., sales merger of sixty Southern operators. 


AUGUST 


American Linseed Co. sells linseed properties, half 
each to Spencer Kellogg and Archer Daniels-Mid- 
land. @ Sodium silico fluoride duty is increased to 
twenty-five per cent. ad valorem. @ Aldyco Corp. 
organized as a holding company with $3,000,000 
capital, by the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. for 
its extensive security holdings outside the chemical 
field. @[ Cook, Swan & Young thrown in receiver- 
ship by minority stockholders, charging mismanage- 
ment. @ Tariff Commission probes decolorizing car- 
bon costs. @ Arthur Sommers buys out Fred L. 
Lavenburg Co. from heirs of hislate partner. @ Selden 
& Co. begin building to double their plant capacity. 
@ Union Carbide & Carbon acquires Acheson Gra- 
phite Corp. 


SEPTEMBER 


Lord Melchett, nee Alfred Mond, visits America to 
complete International Nickel merger, leaving chemi- 
cals severely alone. @ Nitrogen discussed at first 
economic symposium at A. C. S. meeting—Williams 
Haynes, chairman; speakers, Jasper Crane, E. M. 
Allen, Charles J. Ramsburg, H. R. Bates and Walter 
S. Landis. @ Nitrate Agencies Co. begins rebuild- 
ing Wilmington, N. C. plant destroyed by fire. @ Am- 
erican Potash & Chemical Co. declares initial quar- 
terly dividend of 25c. @ Ralph E. Dorland (Dow) 
elected president of Salesmen’s Association. @ Sodium 
silicofluoride duty is advanced to 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 


OCTOBER 


Niacet Chemical Co. begins first pro- 
duction of synthetic acetic acid in United 
States. @ Deaths: James W. Elms, 
paint, lacquer and chemicals depart- 
ment, du Pont, Oct. 18, aged 43; P. 
Samuel Rigney, secretary, Roessler & 
Hasslacher, Oct. 23, aged 56; W. A. 





Stopford, Parsons & Petit, Oct. 30, aged 60; A. E. 
Nye, Marble-Nye, Oct. 4. @ Leonard T. Beale 
becomes president, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., suc- 
ceeding Miers Busch. @ Fluorspar duty advanced 
from $5.60 to $8.40 a ton. @ Dr. Herty leaves the 
Chemical Foundation to enter private consulting 
practice. @ Davison Chemical acquires control of 


Read Phosphate, Welch Chemical and Porter Fertilizer 
Works. 


NOVEMBER 


William Hamlin Childs formerly president, The 
Barrett Co. and vice-president and director of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., dies November 2, aged 71. 
@ Scientists, economists, and executives gather at 
the Second International Conference on Bituminous 
Coal at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. @ Mon- 
santo Chemical Works secures complete control of 
Graesser-Monsanto Works, Ltd., England, thus be- 
coming the only American company with a plant in 
Europe for the manufacture of fine chemicals. @ First 
shipment of anhydrous ammonia leaves the new plant 
of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp at Hopewell, Va. 
@ Duty of 4c on potassium permanganate raised to 
6c. @ Deaths: Howard W. Sherrill, president, 
Welsh Holme & Clark Co., Nov. 5, aged 40; L. R. 
Schwerin, president, Casein Co., Nov. 14, aged 59 
years. @ Du Pont—Grasselli merger—powder to 
former and chemicals to be concentrated under Gras- 
selli name and management at four for one stock ex- 
change. @[ Dow stock passes 200; du Pont, 490; 
Mathieson, 170; Union Carbide, 200; Monsanto, 90; 
in the Hoover bull market. @ Newport Co. engages 
in $6,500,000 public and $1,300,000 private financ- 
ing to acquire Acme products and readjust capital 
structure. 


DECEMBER 


First shipment of nitrates from the air to be manu- 
factured in the United States, leaves the Hopwell 
plant of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. @ Har- 
shaw Fuller & Goodwin take over heavy Chemical di- 
vision of Rhodia Chemical Co. @[ Chemical Division, 
Dept. of Commerce announces it will begin solving 

domestic chemical problems, Jan. 1, 1930. 
@ Dr. J. K. Haywood, insecticide and 
disinfectant authority, dies Dec. 1. 
@ Westvaco offering of 80,000 shares 
common stock at $31.50 oversubscribed 
and opening quotation on N. Y., Curb 
is 32. @ Between heavy discussions of 
proposed tariff revision, the Synthetic 
Organic Manufacturers reelect August 
Merz as president. 
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POLITICS vs. 





CHEMISTRY 


By Charles H. MacDowell 


President, Armour Fertilizer Works 





‘Like Banquo’s ghost — 
so E. M. Allen has clever- 
ly summed up the chilling 
effect upon our chemical 
development of the threat of 
our government’s entrance 
into nitrogen manufacture. 


standing the pocket veto, the measure that 

was passed by the Congress last Spring is a 
law; and there is now before the Supreme Court a 
case that covers this point fully—whether a pocket 
veto can be effective during an interim in the session 
of Congress. 

The whole chemical industry, since the World 
War, has had much apprehension about Muscle 
Shoals, more perhaps than the original intent of the 
National Defense Act might justify except that the 
manufacture of nitrates is a new, a growing, and an 
important activity of the industry. But we appre- 
ciate instinctively that the construction of that plant 
marked the entrance of the government into busi- 
ness—in fact into chemical business. And that is 
an egg that might well be candled. There may be 
a difference in the ripeness of eggs, but all may be 
subject to question and examination. It may also 
be that action on this particular egg has been de- 
layed so long that we shall have a Chinese reaction— 
the egg will become edible through delay. 

Unfortunately for the industry and for the people 
of the country, Muscle Shoals has become a political 
subject rather than economic; and there is a clash 
between two systems of economics and the propo- 
nents of each have had their say. Politics often rep- 
resents a state of mind and not a state of facts. It is, 
at times, a good deal like the chemical industry. 

The facts in connection with Muscle Shoals have 
been fully presented at many hearings before many 
Congressional committees, yet in our scrimmage 
last spring we were frequently confronted with the 
statement that they did not know much about it, 
and that the fertilizer industry had not itself pre- 
sented its position in connection with the proposed 
legislation. 


ENATOR NORRIS feels and states that, notwith- 
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And like the grisly spectre at 
Macbeth’s banquet this 
chemical bugaboo will not be 
driven off. Muscle Shoals 
will not down. It will pure- 
ly bob up again serenely at 
the forthcoming Conégress. 


If we go back to 1916, to the birth of this problem, 
we find that we were then confronted with a short- 
age of nitrates and with the possibility that we 
should become involved in the war. As a part of the 
National Defense Act, the President was authorized 
to study the question of nitrate production. An 
appropriation of $20,000,000 was made for that pur- 
pose. There were ‘‘dedications” in connection with 
the bill which perhaps reflected the attitude of that 
particular Congress toward government ownership 
and government operation. 

Some people have been known to change their 
minds and change their policies, and if I read cor- 
rectly the results of the recent election and Mr. 
Hoover’s very decided stand in respect to the danger 
of government operation, I would say that we have 
had a referedum on the momentous question of the 
government’s doing things that private business has 
heretofore done in this country with profit to the 
people and to the great profit of the government in 
taxes collected. 

We, who are of the fertilizer branch of the chemical 
tree have been frequently charged with being de- 
structive and not constructive, and we have there- 
fore made a study to determine the position that 
this fertilizer industry may properly take, and to 
learn if we cannot make some constructive sugges- 
tions. As a matter of fact, such suggestions have 
been made before, but like nearly everything else 
connected with Muscle Shoals, they were lost in the 
shuffle. The industry has felt from the beginning 
that it was confronted by a peculiar condition. 

The government owns a manufacturing plant 
capable of producing nitrates. The industry realized 
that the Wilson Dam was built after the War, ex- 
cept a very minor part of it, and this fact must be 
taken into consideration in any solution of the prob- 
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lem. Moreover, the property cost more than its 
replacement value and in its use or disposition the 
government and the people must sustain a loss. It 
seems difficult for our legislators at Washington to 
admit such a loss openly. They want to hide it in 
some way. The industry felt that if the plant at 
Muscle Shoals should be put to use in making fer- 
tilizer, it should be put to that use only on a sound, 
honest, complete cost-accounting system. The fer- 
tilizer industry has watched government manufac- 
ture and government accounting in many kinds of 
work and has not always been impressed with the 
procedures followed. 

Government cost accounting all too often takes 
money from the people, puts it to work, and then 
forgets to figure in the cost of that capital. They 
do not insure. They make no charge for occupancy 
of the land. They forget depreciation. When you 
examine their method of figuring costs you find that 
they are practically out-of-pocket. 

Government sales of chemical fertilizer based on 
that method of accounting would be manifestly un- 
fair competition with both the chemical and fertilizer 
industries, and I feel quite sure that if we could take 
the Federal Trade Commission back of the barn 
and talk this matter over, it would approve the po- 
sition we have always taken—that if Muscle Shoals 
is to be put to work charges for its product should 
allow the people whose money is invested to get some 
return from the investment. This idea of making 
chemical fertilizer, and giving a lot of it away with- 
out making a proper charge for it on the books, has 
been and is repugnant to any chemical business man. 
As far as I know the Congress has no idea whatever 
what Muscle Shoals is worth, or what the Wilson 
Dam is worth. 

Figuring on the output of the generators installed 





there, the cost would be about $225 per horsepower. 
Figuring on the primary power, it would be perhaps 
three or four times that. What is the cyanamid 
plant worth? It is a twelve-year-old plant. The 
furnaces are decidedly under size compared with 
those used in modern cyanamid manufacture. The 
power utilization is small compared with that by 
which the modern unit can produce cyanamid, and 
large parts of the apparatus, we can safely say, are 
somewhat obsolete. This fixation process itself, 
which we know something about, is very effective 
where water power cannot be used profitably for 


manufacturing products of higher value. But is 
this the situation at Muscle Shoals. 
But the Muscle Shoals plant is there! It repre- 


sents a vast investment of public funds—your money 
and my money—and it is depreciating at an alarm- 
ing rate. Something must be done. It must be op- 
erated or disposed of. 

The fertilizer industry has made what we honestly 
believe is a sound proposal based on practical chemi- 
cal economics. It is such a solution as, I believe, 
merits the support of the entire chemical industry; 
and we all know that a business-like solution of this 
ghostly problem is a matter of very real concern to 
all chemical industry. Therefore, I bespeak, through 
CHEMICAL MarKETs, the unselfish, yet selfish in- 
terest of the entire chemical industry in furthering 
this proposal. This objective may later require very 
prompt, vigorous action. 








The supreme test is now being accorded the economic sym- 
posium on nitrogen, which took place at the American Chemical 
Society’s meeting in September. Its entire proceedings have 
been reprinted in full in the Congressional Record thanks to 
Senator Thomas F. Bayard of Delaware, who presented it to the 
Senate, December 10. 
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In the battle of land and laboratory one 
of the big prizes uncaptured yet is syn- 
thetic rubber or an acceptable substitute 
for some of the many uses of this im- 
portant natural raw material. For thirty 
years now, this bafflingly complex sub- 
stance has been attacked from all angles 
by chemists in England, France, Russia, 
Germany and this country. During the 
War the Germans did produce a make- 
shift substitute, but it lacked many need- 
ed qualities and it was produced at a 
wholly impractical cost. Since then, from 
time to time, stories of a successful rub- 
ber synthesis blaze forth in the press. 








OAL is today the basis of major organic chemical 
industries. Yet we are not so far removed 
from those years when coal brought with it, 

as an unpleasant accessory, troublesome chemical 
by-products. How recently benzol seemed at best 
only a means of cleaning and naphthalene was a moth 
ball? And yet that moment when these substances 
were freed from the shattered structure of coal marked 
the birth of a new power fuel; and this other coal by- 
product acquired a commercial interest when from 
it was developed the new color scale, when its deriva- 
tives entered the lists against death itself. Tar and 
coke now began to play a dominant role in technology. 
All this has developed from a substance the inter- 
pretation of which our best scientists seek today, 
and probably will seek for a long time to come, with 
only modest success. We must frankly admit that 
what millions of years have carefully and secretly 
created, human ingeniuty is able to solve only slowly 
and with great effort. 


Complexity of Coal 


Since the secrets of coal could not be wooed forth, 
when milder methods failed we were compelled to 
shatter it in order to get at its chemical treasures. 
Only from the fragments of its ruins have we suc- 
ceeded in attaining the desired construction of the 
new and valuable mosaic. We split coal up into 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen, and then with the 
aid of the chemical magician, the catalyser, we form 
methyl alcohol and many of its homologous aldehydes 
and ketones, benziol, and viscous heating and lubri- 
cating oils. We compress coal dust as a pliant paste 
with hydrogen into pressure bombs, crack the coal 
in the protective medium and cause all the products 
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From COAL 


of cracking to combine with hydrogen. The hydro- 
carbon by-products of coal have so many important 
uses, and are used in so many forms, that we might 
easily forget one hydrocarbon of a very especial kind 
which has also made its characteristic imprint on our 
age. 

Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of this rich 
new world, brought this remarkable substance to 
Europe. However, centuries passed before the old 
world recognized the magnitude and significance of 
this western gift. Only in our day has this former 
museum rarity become common. Now every fifth 
person in your country drives an automobile with 
rubber tires. 

The primitive forests of tropical America are the 
home of rubber. At first the wild growth satisfied 
the slowly growing demands of commerce. The 
primitive forest yielded about thirty thousand tons 
as its greatest yearly output. And today industry 
demands six hundred and twenty-five thousand tons 
and our demand continually increases. 


First Rubber Cultivation 


We owe it to the sharp insight of the Englishman 
Wyckam that the necessary material is available 
in sufficient quantities. He caught the idea of freeing 
himself from the whim of the primitive forest by 
rational cultivation. And when this far-sighted ex- 
periment proved successful, the new groves were 
able to meet the growing consumption. It was not 
America, however, which became the beneficiary of 
this momentous culture; in the farther East, the 
English and the Dutch owe in large part their eco- 
nomic development to this clever policy of culti- 
vation of Wyckam and his successors. On the other 
hand, the United States is the best customer for this 
article of world commerce and will probably remain 
so in the future. The sums which change hands on 
the rubber exchange were subject to violent fluctua- 
tions and it was a simple but at the same time very 
painful problem in arithmetic for this country to 
find out what a rise in price of the indispensable 
rubber from 34¢ per kg. to $2.10 meant. In 1926 
occurred the last great boom in the rubber market 
when prices varied between the above limits. 

Almost twenty-two years ago when I was chemist 
in the service of the Elberfelder dye manufacturers, 
I began work on a synthesis of rubber. It took much 
daring, for experiments of this kind seemed to most 
chemists entirely hopeless. However, Carl Duisberg, 
the superintendent of our works in Elberfeld and 
Leverkusen, was interested in the plan and asked for 
the very considerable sum which I had requested, 
and excellent colleagues joined in my support. Was 
it a virgin chemical field which we were entering ? 
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lo RUBBER 


No, the French, English, Russians, and Germans 
had been tilling the thorny field of rubber chemistry 
since the latter part of the preceding century. And 
a citizen of the United States, Goodyear, had con- 
tributed the greatest technical advance for the prac- 
tical working of rubber, with his heat vulcanizing. 

Rubber offered at first but slight opportunity for 
chemical research. It was with rubber as it was with 
coal. Nothing remained but to treat it in the same 
way. It was therefore, attacked with dry heat. 
Thus decomposed, as was to be expected, gases de- 
veloped, liquids distilled off—very low boiling, mobile 
oils and finally viscous oils—and there was left be- 
hind a sort of coke. This was the not very encourag- 
ing beginning. Even today all the products of such 
treatment are not known; for the fraction of decom- 
posed products which appear amount to only a few 
per cent. of the rubber experimented with. The 
clever insight of a Frenchman, Bouchardat, even 
when exact research into its chemical structure was 
still groping in the dark, suggested that this color- 
less liquid boiling at 33°C might be the mother sub- 
stance of rubber. His intuition was later shown to 
be correct. It turned the interest of scientists to the 
substance, isoprene, and hastened the solution of 
its constitution. The revelation of this peculiar sub- 
stance as B—methyl—1-5 but adine was followed by 
its synthesis by several chemists. However, isoprene 
had not been rendered available by this means. 

Even successful experimentors obtained the costly 
liquid only in drops, and no one could boast of more 
than a few cubic centimeters of it. 





Tilden’s Experiments 


Next, the Englishman, Tilden, succeeded in split- 
ting turpentine oil in such a way that isoprene was 
formed. The initially small yields were gradually 
increased by him and by others, and Tilden himself 
thought at first that he had found a method of com- 
mercial rubber synthesis. He believed that he had 
observed that hydrogen chloride changed isoprene 
into rubber. For seven years Tilden followed this 
idea. At length, however, he abandoned the plan. 
For the present consumption of the world-wide com- 
mercial product, rubber, turpentine oil would no 
longer be considered as a productive basis. The 
substance is not plentiful enough and is too dear. 
We also know that hydrogen chloride does not form 
rubber from isoprene. There can be no doubt that 
Tilden got a product from isoprene which was ex- 
ternally similar to rubber, but it is not rubber in the 
sense in which the rubber technologist knows it. 

The qualities demanded of a technically usable 
rubber are so numerous that the enormous difficulty 
of their realization in an artificial product is sufficient 
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‘You must not expect me to reveal any 
great secrets’ Dr. Fritz Hoffman says 
frankly in this article, for there is great 
financial stake involved in the successful 
production of artificial rubber on a prac- 
tical, economic basis. Millions await the 
victor in a world-wide and growing mar- 
ket: millions have already been invested 
in this scientific search. But this man who 
has lead the I. G. chemists in their rubber 
work for a quarter of a century hints rather 
plainly of impending victory. His review 
of this tremendous research puts one in 
touch with these painstaking developments 
so full of chemical economic significance. 








to explain why we—in spite of abundant resources— 
have been working on this problem for twenty-two 
years without being able to say that we are finished 
or that the goal has been reached. None of you ex- 
pect that I will tell you any secrets. A successful 
rubber synthesis it is not merely a question of general 
unselfish scientific knowledge. Here values are at 
stake which force me to weigh every word I write 
about these things, for such work includes a risk of 
millions, and many worries for those who have taken 
the risk. It would be perfectly proper to take the 
stand that it is better to remain entirely silent in 
public about such delicate matters. But it can do 
no harm for the public to learn that progress in so 
difficult a field is made, not by chance, but only by 
sober, purposeful work lasting over a period of many 
years. I have already referred to the fact that we 
have utilized the pioneer work of numerous scientists 
of various countries. What we have contributed 
of our own was recorded before the great war in about 
five hundred German and numerous foreign patents. 
Later more has been added. Those interested can 
see this material. They will soon find that it deals 
largely with very complicated matters through which 
a thread of continuity is difficult to find. This was, 
however, not our fault; but was due to the complexity 
of the material. It is a well known fact that the road 
to so distant a chemical goal often follows a devious 
route. At the conclusion of such a journey we may 
see no more clearly than at its beginning. 


The Starting Point 


We have chosen coal as the most important start- 
ing point for our synthetic plans. In the case of coal, 
the giant of raw materials, there is no such danger 
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as in the case of turpentine oil. 
tuate nor will a shortage occur even if ten thousand 
tons or even hundreds of thousands are used for our 


Price will not fluc- 


rubber manufacture. That our path from coal to 
rubber must lead over routes which have long since 
been easy for every chemist is clear. 

Let us take acetone such as we used as a starting 
point with the twenty-five hundred tons of methyl- 
rubber which we produced during the war. We made 
it in an improvised plant started in 1916 and com- 
pleted in 1917. The source for this acetone could 
then no longer be the Canadian grey lime formerly 
used, so we had to fall back on native coal. I need 
only indicate for you, of course, our stages: coal, 
coke, calcium carbide, acetylene, acetaldehyde, acetic 
acid, and acetone. A long road, to be sure, but ne- 
cessity compelled us to follow it. 

To carry out the synthesis of isoprene-rubber we 
followed a similar path: acetylene was heated in the 
presence of moisture to form acetone. At first it was 
only methods of formation which my fellow workers 
and I worked out, using as agents caustic potash or 
metallic magnesium; when, however, our colleague, 
George Merling, recommended sodium amide as 
carrier of the reaction a better and easier way to 
obtain isoprene resulted. The phases through which 
this process goes are: acetone and acetelyne are 
united to form methyl butinol. If this is carefully 
and partially hydrated, methyl butenol results; if 
water is removed from this, isoprene is left. Coal is, 
therefore, the fundamental substance. And _ this 
holds good also of the process which is perhaps his- 
torically the most interesting and which first brought 
us to synthetic rubber. 


A well-known by-product of the coke-ovens, para- 
kaesol, was our starting point. After long years of 
work, beginning in the spring of 1907, my co-worker, 
Carl Coutelle, and I developed a technically practical 
way for hydrogenating this phenol according to the 
process of the Frenchman, Sabatier. The methyl 
cyclohexanol thus prepared in considerable quanti- 
ties we subjected to oxidation with concentrated 
nitric acid, thus obtaining methyl adipin acid. This 
was treated with hydochlerous acid and in this way 
changed into the formerly hardly attainable—methyl 
tetra nethylendiamin. When we heated this strong 
base with methyl chloride under pressure we get 
from it the completely methylated quatenary am- 
monium salt. This product finally decomposed 
under distillation with caustic potash into trime- 
thylamine and isoprene. And when we carried out 
the same series of reactions with phenol, the resultant 
was the gas 1-3 butadiene. Much work has been 
devoted to attempts to shorten this process which 
at first was far too long. These efforts, as our patents 
show, have been successful. This, however, does 
not change the fact that coal was always the real 
starting point and will probably remain so on account 
of the great advantages which this easily attainable 
and cheap material offers. 
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In August 1909 we succeeded in the Elberfeld dye 
works in transforming isoprene into rubber; in Sep- 
tember in changing butadiene into its lower homolog, 
likewise a substance similar to rubber, and in chang- 
ing B-V-dimethylbutadiene into the new heat-methyl 
rubber by heating this very volatile hydrocarbon 
under pressure with or without addition of contact 
bodies. A process cannot be simpler than this. Carl 
Harries has called it “the egg of Columbus’’. 

We found out, however, that the process was not 
an unmixed blessing. The task of preparing rubber 
from coal through the mastery of chemical difficul- 
ties and the agglemeration of the isoprene molocules, 
unfortunately, did not have a happy outcome. For 
one who has gone this far trouble has just begun. 
The synthetic rubber cost 30. marks per kilogram 
and natural rubber had meanwhile dropped in price 
to the 1.40 marks. 

Can you imagine a worse investment that this 
indispensable commodity ? On what price can the 
maker of synthetic rubber count? If the natural 
product can be handled considerably cheaper how 
do his calculations stand ? 

Much more difficult than meeting the price is the 
matter of equalling or surpassing the qualities of 
vegetable rubber in an artificial material. The de- 
mands here are almost impossible, even though it 
were sufficient to change the light and volatile hydro- 
carbon into a solid colloid in a technically practical 
way. However, it is not the polymerisate as such 
which is desired, otherwise we would have attained 
our end long ago with our methyl rubber produced 
by heat polymerisation; for externally and in its 
behavior on the rolls it is almost an ideal product. 
But the preponderant mass of rubber must be sub- 
jected to mixture with other substances and especially 
must be subjected to vulcanizing, and everything 
really depends on the qualities of vulcanized product. 
It is a long way from coal to this touchstone of the 
quality of the finished product, to the sober values 
which the rending machine gives. It is necessary to 
possess an almost fabulous optimism not to fall prey, 
before reaching the goal, to the feeling of resignation 
to which the excellent Tilden succumbed. 

One who has stuck to this task, however, for twenty- 
two years is likely to hope for final success. In the 
field of technology to which this conference is devoted 
scientists and practical men are accustomed to the 
overcoming of tremendous difficulties. They know 
that the mountain peaks are not reached by leaps 
and bounds but quiet, steady progress. The maker 
of synthetic rubber would not be worthy to work at 
his important task if he did not learn from his ma- 
terial that inflexible tenacity which will finally carry 
him—as I at least hope—to success. 





United States exports of sodium silicate, amounting to $547,718 
for the first ten months of 1928, are 26 per cent. greater than the 
total for 1927 (432,062). Estimates for the entire year 1928 
indicate over 52 per cent. increase. 
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Saving through Wise Buying of 
Chemical Plant Equipment 


By A. W. RUCKER 


NE of the surprising facts about 

industry is the alacrity with 

which decisions to buy are 
made—and the resultant waste of 
something like ten or fifteen millions 
a year in machinery and materials 
that is caused thereby. 

A banker walked through the plant’ 
of a Tennessee executive. ‘‘What is 
that equipment over there ?”’ he queried. 

“That,” replied the executive, “is $20,000 worth of experience. 
We bought that equipment two years ago. 
machinery. But we had to take it out. 
suits our process.” 


It is perfectly good 
It is not the type that 


The banker thought a moment. ‘Your line of credit with us,”’ 
he shot at the executive , “is $50,000. You are now using $40,000 
of it. I presume that you have $20,000 of your capital tied up 
in that equipment. If I had presented you with an invoice for 
$1,200 for interest, wouldn’t you have investigated more fully ?” 

Now 20 per cent. of the machinery bought in a year in this 
country is bought for the sole purpose of improving plant op- 
eration. This has no reference to the 38 per cent. bought to 
increase production, to expand facilities; it has no reference to 
the 11 per cent. bought as replacement of worn-out machinery; 
it has no reference to the 9 per cent. bought for new products. 
Twenty per cent. of the machinery is bought to improve op- 
erating conditions and cut costs. A striking indication that 
there is not enough time devoted to the proper choice of the type 
of equipment to be bought. 

There ought to be a sharp distinction in the minds of operat- 
ing officials and executive officers, in every plant, between the 
type of equipment and the make of equipment. Type and make 
are not synonymous. There is a sharp difference between screen 
and separating equipment as to type, and there are a score of 
makers of each type. ..revolving screens, vibrating screens, and 
air selectors. 

There is a generally prevalent tendency to select the type of 
equipment to be bought without getting the facts about each 
type; without thoroughly studying the performance of each 
type in other plants. According to R. O. Eastman, Ine. (in a 
survey of industrial buying) only in nine per cent. of cases were 
experienced engineers of equipment manufacturers called in 
while plant officials were considering whether or not new equip- 
ment was needed; in only 14 per cent. additional cases were 
engineers called in when the type of equipment was chosen. 

Yet in 68 per cent. of cases, salesmen whose duty it is to sell 
the make of equipment, were called in to compete. 

A disproportionate attention paid to the make as compared 
with the attention paid to choice of the type. 

The same fact is emphasized by these figures from the above 
survey: 

In the purchase of equipment valued over $1,000 the average 
elapsed time from the suggestion of the need to the placing of 
the order was 99 days. 
30 days. 


..in equipment costing less than $1,000, 
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Wrong apparatus in the right place in a chemical plant is not only 
a wasteful use of capital, but it is also a fruitful cause of needless 
expense in production. Seldom is so vital a question so frankly dis- 
cussed in a piece of advertising literature as in the article re-printed 
from a booklet published by the Sturtevant Mill Co., Allston, Mass. 


When the average time required by the purchasing department 
to secure the literature of manufacturers on each make is de- 
ducted from the above figures, not much time is left for unal- 
loved consideration of type without reference to make. 

And yet the type of equipment and its suitability to the plant 
problem in hand is easily the most important consideration in 
buying. Upon the type more than the make depends maximum 
efficiency, for, says James H. Rand: 

“The other possible answer to the pressure for low costs lies 
in our ability to overcome the handicaps of high-cost man-power 
by developing and perfecting automatic machine production.” 

Buying To Exact Standards 

There are just three steps in the purchase of equipment, to 
wit: 

Deciding that the equipment is needed; 

Deciding upon the type of equipment; 

Deciding upon the make of the type selected. 

Which of these three decisions is the most powerful in in- 
fluencing the course of future operating profits 
the first two. 


» 


Obviously, 
The fact that these two decisions are frequently 
made quickly and with ease, whereas the third is made with 
relatively greater difficulty, is simply indicative of the truth 
of the old aphorism—‘‘the more we know about a thing, the less 
easily we are sure we know.”’ In short, the difficulty in choosing 
the make of equipment is increased by the mass of infor- 
mation gathered that 
gathered about the application of types, the time required to 
select the proper type would be doubled. But 
increase in operating efficiency would be ample compensation 
for more time spent on type. 


about makes—if same data were 


the resultant 


Now it is not difficult, in fact it is often very easy, to reduce 
selection of type of equipment to a highly accurate standard. 
Prac- 
tically every plant need for such equipment divides itself into 
two parts 


Take the matter of screening and separating problems. 


screening to remove the undersize or oversize ma- 
terial to relieve the reduction equipment, or, screening to size 
the material completely. Thus, it is simple and easy to di- 
vide a screening problem into one of coarse or fine screening. 

If the problem is one of fine screening, these four types of 
separation should be considered: 


a. Cylindrical revolving screens. 
»h, Shaking screens 
c. Vibrating screens 


d. Air separators 
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To choose the correct type in any given case, apply the fol- 


lowing questions. Accurate answers will ordinarily indicate 
with accuracy the proper type. 

a. Total feed, in tons per hour 

b. Screen analysis of feed 

c. Mesh of product desired 

d, Capacity wanted in tons per hour 

e. Must product be accurate, or is a 5 or 10 per cent variation 

satisfactory ? 

f. Weight of material per cubic feet 

g. Percentage of moisture 

h. Method of feeding material to screen 

To apply the foregoing concretely, take the problem of a soap 
manufacturer: 

Here is a washing powder. 
ing. 


It is ordinarily used for dish-wash- 
The housewife pours the powder into hot dish water. The 
presence in the powder of a high percentage of fines in the form 
of dust which floats on top of the water, and fails to dissolve 
causes an obnoxious cloud of dust to rise from the water. If 
these fines, therefore, can be removed, the product will be im- 
proved. A competitive advantage will result. 

In this particular instance, application of the standard ques- 
tions reduced the possible types of sizing equipment to two—the 
vibrating screen and the air selector. The final size of the prod- 
uct eliminated the vibrating screen (100 mesh), and also the 
vibration of a screen caused a grinding or grating action which 
made more powder. Dampness was another factor which elimi- 
nated screens. 

Air separation is tentatively considered on the basis of the 
negative process of elimination. But final selection will depend 
upon the positive process of experience. What results have been 
secured by this type of equipment upon similar products; what 
is the performance record, the operating record, the efficiency 
record of this type ? If this experience exists, then it should be 
reviewed in the choice of type. If it does not exist for the peculiar 
problem in hand, a laboratory test is the answer. In the instance 
of the soap manufacturer here given, the laboratory test demon- 
strated separation of the fines 80 per cent. through 100 mesh, 
with an efficiency of 90 per cent. An Air Separator was accord- 
ingly installed and operated with profit. 

Experience as a guide in choosing types of equipment is of 
two kinds—your own, and that of others. The difference is that 
the second kind costs you nothing except the effort to get it. 

Approximately 20 per cent. of the machinery bought today 
is based upon pressure to improve operating conditions, including 
the product. That is, to find a more suitable type of machinery, 
for some one or more processes. | Some remarkable results are 
and more will follow through the definite and rigid 
adherence to standards of selecting equipment types. 

Such standards are available put into the hands of operating 
officials and plant executives, they have an enormous potential 
power in getting value received in equipment investment. They 
make possible something approaching buymanship in industry. 


following 


“c 


A new company known as ‘‘Carbonization Centrale” with a 
capital of 75,000,000 francs has been formed in Belgfum for the 
construction of coke ovens and a by-product plant. Another 
recently formed concern, called ‘Societe Carbo-Chimique”’, 
with a capital of 150,000,000 frances, will manufacture products 
for the chemical industry. Both concerns have purchased land 
in Hainault for the erection of their plants. 


American-La France & Foamite Corp. offers a system of carbon 
dioxide protection against fire, known as the Alfite system, which 
is said to be particularly applicable to fires in alcohols, ethers, 
acetones, creosotes, boiling linseed oils and lacquers. 


Surface Combustion Co., Toledo, issues a new folder on special 
furnace for automotive production. 
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Hoffmann-La Roche Chemical Works, New York, begins con- 
struction of new administrative and laboratory building at 
Nutley, N. J. It is expected that structure will be completed 
by May 1, 1929 at which time the company will transfer its head- 
quarters from present home in New York, to the new building. 
Main building will be U-shaped in design, with frontage of 165 
feet and wings at each end extending back 104 feet. It will be 
four stories high with each floor providing 15,000 square feet of 
space. 


General Chemical Co., New York, plans construction of one- 
story addition to plant at Marcus Hook, Pa., comprising acid 
unit and filter house, reported to cost about $110,000 with 
equipment. 


Chemical & Pigment Co., Inc., Baltimore, approves plans for 
two additions to St. Helena plant, each one-story, reported 
to cost approximately $80,000 with equipment. 


United States Chromium Corp., Wilkinsburg, Pa., plans 
construction of new one-story plant unit, reported to cost ap- 
proximately $45,000 with equipment. 


American Enka Corp., New York, announces that contracts 
have been let for the construction of the $10,000,000 rayon plant 
at Asheville, N. C. 


Van Schaack Bros. Chemical Works, Inc., Chicago, plans con- 
struction of addition to plant to cost about $50,000 with equip- 
ment. 


Eastern Silicon & Chemical Co., Winchester, Va., plans erection 
of mill and pulverizing plant for production of silica. 


Chemical Products Co., Chicago, is constructing a two-story 
factory in North Chicago, reported to cost $60,000. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries are erecting a joint factory at Deer Park, near Mel- 
bourne, Australia, for the production of artificial leather ma- 
terials. This plant is understood to be one of the best arranged 
and most up-to-date of any in the world. The production of 
nitro-cellulose lacquers and similar products is also to be de- 
veloped in Australia by the co-operation of the I. C. I. and du 
Ponts, but in this case there will be the further co-operation of 
the Australian interests of the Associated British Lead Manu- 
facturers, Ltd., the factory under construction at Sydney being 
the result of the collaboration of the three firms. 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., has completed the first 
five units of its synthetic ammonia and nitrate factory at Billing- 
ham, England, and has decided to proceed with operations in 
Australia. It is understood that £5,000,000 will be expended. 


A bill to establish plants to demonstrate the chemical utiliza- 
tion of agricultural waste products is introduced in the senate, 
December 13, by Senator Thomas Schall of Minnesota. The 
bill calls for a potato alcohol plant in Minnesota, a plant in 
Georgia for making xylose from peanut shells, and plants for 
making pulp, paper, and board from straw of flax, wheat, and 
rice, sugar cane waste, and cornstalks. 


South Metropolitan Gas Co., London, plans erection of low 
temperature carbonization plant. This is said to be first erected 
by a gas company in England and will operate on Parker process, 
owned by Low Temperature Carbonization, Ltd. Capacity will 
be over 2,000 tons of coal per week. 
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GAS MASKS 


Protection for Chemical Plant Workers Against Various 
Types of Toxic Fumes 


N Europe it is charged that Americans 

value everything according to its cost. 

This charge is not true, but if it were, 
we ought to value the gas mask above every 
other human invention, for the gas mask has cost the entire 
expense of the great war, for the reason that (so far as I can 
discover) no good thing whatever came out of the war, excepting 
only the gas mask. The civilized nations spent ten million lives 
or more and hundreds of billions of dollars, and yet (as I have 
seen Europe lately) neither is “the world safe for democracy” 
nor is “war ended.” But one thing civilization did get out of it 
all, and that is an excellent gas mask. 


The first point which I wish to emphasize is this: There are 
many different kinds of gases, and these various gases have widely 
differing chemical characteristics. They are alike only in this 
one respect that they are all volatile. They differ also in their 
physiological effects; they have widely differing poisonous 
actions. They are alike only in this respect that they can all 
kill. 

Suitable Masks Important 


For these reasons when you place a mask upon a man going 
into a poisonous atmosphere, that mask must be adjusted to 
the kind of gas to which the wearer is to be exposed. 

A mask to be effective must be in good order, and it must be 
suitable for the particular gas in which it is to be used. Often 
a factory buys a mask and hangs it on the wall. In the course 
of a year or two the rubber dries and cracks. Often it contains 
an absorbent for ammonia when it is to be worn in sulphur 
dioxide; but when it is worn in where it is unsuited, it costs the 
wearer his life. 

Valuable as are suitable gas masks, unsuitable masks do far 
more harm than good for they give a false feeling of safety. It is 
important to reinforce the good and counteract the harm and 
danger of gas masks. To this end, I am going to run over the 
characteristics of the four principal types of poisonous gases. 

The gas oftenest heard of a generation ago was what miners 
now call “black damp.”’ It is simply a lack of oxygen in any 
atmosphere of other gases. No single gas can be separated in 
pure form and put in a bottle and labeled “black damp.” As it 
is merely the absence of oxygen, the chemical test for ‘black 
damp”’ is that a flame will not burn in it. Its physiological effect 
is that a man who breathes it is asphyxiated by the lack of oxygen. 

The test for “black damp” which has been used for 1,000 years 
or more is’ made by means of a lighted candle; if the flame is 
extinguished, the atmosphere is dangerous; if the candle con- 
tinues to burn, the atmosphere contains enough oxygen to sup- 
port life. 

Physiologically “black damp” gives no warning; it produces 
no sensations. The victim often has no suspicion that anything 
is wrong until his legs fail and he falls helpless. No pain or even 
discomfort is involved in being thus overcome. The only dis- 
comfort is during a recovery unassisted by proper treatment; 
for unassisted recovery is prolonged, excessively painful, and 
sometimes incomplete. This in brief outline is simple asphyxia. 

Related to this condition is carbon monoxide poisoning. This 
also is a form of asphyxia and acts, therefore, in much the same 
way physiologically as asphyxia by “black damp.’’ But chem- 
ically it is entirely different. Everyone knows now that he must 
not go into a small garage and ‘tart his car unless he has opened 
the door first; that is, he must not do this unless he wantseto die. 
Everyone knows now that carbon monoxide is the poisonous 
factor of illuminating gas, and that it is the constituent of smoke 
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which overcomes firemen. Carbon mon- 
oxide results from incomplete combustion. 
produces an asphyxiation which as 

far as the victim is concerned is very 
similar to “black damp.”’ He feels no sensations in going under 
and dreadful sensations in coming back. He may suffer perma- 
nent injury, particularly to the heart, unless he is resuscitated 
properly. 

On the other hand, from the chemical standpoint, an atmosphere 
dangerously contaminated with carbon monoxide is entirely 
different from an atmosphere of “black damp”; for a candle 
may burn well in it and give no warning. There is usually plenty 
of oxygen not only for a candle but for a man also, if it were not 
for the peculiar toxic effect of carbon monoxide. Even in a very 
poisonous atmosphere there is not enough carbon monoxide to 
explode; yet even a small amount is quickly paralyzing and fatal 
for a man, for it combines with the blood and thus deprives the 
body of its supply of oxygen. It thus acts as an asphyxiant even 
in the presence of ample oxygen. And because a man who has 
absorbed carbon monoxide continues to be asphyxiated even 
after he is brought into fresh air, it is especially important to 
apply measures of resuscitation which will eliminate carbon 
monoxide from the blood as rapidly as possible. 

Much the same description applies to cyanide, or hydrocyanic 
acid gas, which is used now to kill rats and fleas in the fumigation 
of ships. Cyanide is a tissue asphyxiant even in minute amount. 
It differs from carbon monoxide in the fact that, if the victim 
does not die immediately, he generally recovers quickly and 
completely. So much for the three principal asphyxiants: “black 
damp,” carbon monoxide and cyanide. We shall see later that 
each requires a different absorbent in the mask. 


Irritant Gases 


Next we will consider the irritants. Practically all the war 
They do not asphyxiate directly; they 
attack the lungs, but in such subtle fashion that it may be hours 
before the victim drowns in the fluid which the injured lungs 
exude. Among the irritant gases are the acid fumes, the alkali 
industry. Chief 
among them are chlorine, phosgene, sulphur dioxide, the red 
fumes, or oxides, of nitrogen, and ammonia. Hydrogen sulphide 
in certain concentrations comes under this class also; indeed 
at one strength or another it comes under nearly all classes ot 
noxious gases. 


gases are irritants. 


fumes and related substances occurring in 


Mention must be made also of carbon tetra- 
chloride when used for the purpose of extinguishing fire. Carbon 
tetrachloride itself is practically harmless. It can be swallowed; 
and it is so used, as a means of getting rid of hookworm. But if 
it is sprayed on hot iron it undergoes a partial oxidation and 
produces phosgene which is one of the most deadly of lung irritants. 

A third group of gases, particularly important in the chemical 
industries, contains most of the volatile organic substances such 
as chloroform, ether, benzol, methyl and other alcohols, and the 
petroleum distillates. The primary action on the body of most 
of these vapors is like that of the anesthetics used in surgery. A 
surgeon could, in fact, anesthetize a patient with gasoline; the 
disadvantage would be that the patient would probably have 
convulsions before the surgeon had time to operate. Benzol is 
also an anesthetic but has other marked toxic actions. In fact 
this statement applies to most of the volatile organic substances 
included in this group. 

Finally there is a fourth group of gases. Most of those which 
have been mentioned thus far are not what toxicologists would 
classify as protoplasmic poisons; but this fourth class includes 
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a variety of substances which are true poisons of the most 


active type. It includes tetraethyl lead, which killed a number 
of workmen a few years ago in a plant at Bayway. It includes 
also mercury vapor and arsenurated hydrogen and other metallic 
and organo-metallic substances. In any shop where mercury 
is used carelessly it may be spilled and trodden into the floor, or 
rubbed into the work benches. After a time there is thus enough 
surface of this volatile metal exposed to contaminate the air of 
the work room, and mercury poisoning may result. That mercury 
is volatile is demonstrated by the fact that, in nearly every 
chemical laboratory or industrial plant in which mercury is used, 
a good deal more mercury goes in than appears to come out. It 
comes out largely in the exhaust air; but unless the ventilation 
is good it comes out partly also in the bodies of the chemists and 
workmen. 

With these four types of gases in mind let us consider the types 
of gas mask available for protection against them. 
three chief types. 


There are 
First there is the hose mask. It is simply a facepiece, or hood, 
or helmet connected by means of a piece of hose to an air pump. 
The hose is light but wrapped with wire so that it cannot be 
kinked and shut off; and it is long enough to reach out of the 
poisonous atmosphere. This pump is worked by an assistant 
and blows fresh air to the man in the poisonous atmosphere. 
Where a hose mask can be used it is by far the safest and best 
form of mask. Under all such conditions it should be used in 
preference to any other type of mask. The reason the hose mask 
is the best of all masks is that as pure, fresh, outside air is blown 
to the man wearing it, it makes no difference what the character 
of the atmosphere in which he is working may be. That 
atmosphere may be dangerously contaminated with dust or 
asphyxiant gas, or volatile organic poisonous vapors or volatile 
inorganic posions; but the wearer of the mask breathes only 
pure air. 
Disadvantages of Hose Mask 


Unfortunately the hose mask has one unavoidable disadvantage 
in that it is limited by the length of the hose. For this reason, 
when the place where the man is to go is too far from fresh air 
for the hose to reach to it, then the true gas mask comes into use. 
The true gas mask has become a wonderfully fine instrument. 
It consists of a facepiece of heavy rubber with non-shatterable 
glass goggles. After an immense amount of experimentation it 
has proved possible to make facepieces which fit gastight on every 
shape of face, providing the size is right and providing the rubber 
is new enough to be soft and not cracked. This facepiece is con- 
nected by a short piece of non-collapsible rubber tubing to a tin 
canister containing the absorbent or catalytic materials which 
remove the poisonous gases from the air drawn through them. 
Two points must be attended to if the canister is to be used 
effectively and safely. The first is that there are four more 
different kinds of absorbent materials that may be put into the 
canister, and that each of these materials is effective only against 
certain gases and not against others. The type of catalyst or 
absorbent in the canister used must, therefore, be adjusted to 
the kind of gas in which it is to be carried. 

The second point is that there is no possible adjustment of 
a canister gas mask which will make it effective for protection 
in “black damp’, for it cannot produce oxygen. Against all 
other poisonous atmospheres, however, canisters filled with the 
correct material are now very efficient. For ammonia there is a 
absorbent or catalyst, and the canisters to be used at an ammonia 
plant should therefore be filled chiefly with this material. There 
is an entirely different catalyst for carbon monoxide, a catalyst 
which is extremely effective in decomposing this most common 
noxious gas of modern life. 
ammonia. 


But this catalyst does not act upon 
Ordinarily in an atmosphere containing carbon 
monoxide there is plenty of oxygen; and the air is, therefore, 
respirable providing the carbon monoxide is removed. But such 
a canister is not effective against the irritant acid gases. 
them—but for them only 
soda lime. 


For 
which is effective is 
The fourth type of absorbent is activated charcoal 


the absorbent 
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upon which vapors like benzo. and gasoline and methyl! alcohol 
will condense. This form of charcoal is extremely effective 
against volatile organic substances. It is, however, quite ineffec- 
tive against carbon monoxide. 

In addition there is the so-called ‘all service’? mask. It con- 
tains a little of every kind of absorbent and is thus effective for 
a short time in any atmosphere, except “‘black damp.” It is 
particularly useful when the nature of the atmosphere is unknown, 
as for instance in the smoke and fumes from a burning factory 
or warehouse containing many different chemicals. But as the 
“all service’? mask can contain only a little of each absorbent 
the period during which it can afford protection is short. 


Most Important Rules 


The most important rules to be followed in using gas masks 
are therefore, as follows: If you are going into a poisonous 
atmosphere where a hose will reach, use a hose mask. If you are 
going into a place where the hose will not reach and you do not 
know the character of the gases, use the “all service’ mask. 
But be sure to carry a candle or a miner’s lamp with you. If the 
flame of the candle or lamp goes out becausé of lack of oxygen, 
come out into fresh air quickly. If you are going into an 
atmosphere contaminated chiefly by smoke, use the mask with 
a canister containing the carbon monoxide catalyst and a smoke 
filter; but carry a candle or lamp. In case the candle or lamp is 
extinguished, then, but only then, it is advisable and necessary 
to use the third type of mask, which I have next to describe. In 
other words, use this third type only under conditions in which 
neither the hose mask nor the canister mask is practicable or 
safe, that is in atmospheres which do not contain enough oxygen 
to support life and in places which cannot be reached by a hose. 

This third type of mask is the so-called “‘self-contained oxygen 
apparatus.”” While there are a number of different types of such 
apparatus, they all consist in principle of a breathing bag, a 
‘anister of soda lime, and a cylinder of oxygen. The wearer 
breathes back and forth into the bag; the carbon dioxide which 
he exhales is absorbed by the soda lime; and oxygen is fed into 
the bag as the wearer consumes it. A minor disadvantage of 
such apparatus is its weight and clumsiness. The great dis- 
advantages are that its use requires training and experience, and 
that it is largely composed of rubber which deteriorates rapidly. 
Unless the rubber is very well taken care of, it cracks in little 
more than a year. The crack may not be noticed; gas may enter 
through it; and the wearer may be thus overcome and killed. 
The last time I investigated the matter, some years ago, I found 
that this type of apparatus had cost as many lives as it had 
saved. Rescue crews wearing oxygen apparatus may go into 
wrecked coal mines and bring out injured men; but unless the 
utmost care is exercised, and sometimes even then, a little crack 
in the mouthpiece of the apparatus, or some other defect, may 
cost the life of one of the rescuers. Oxygen rebreathing apparatus 
is an exceedingly valuable instrument; there are conditions in 
which nothing else can be used. But it should be used only by 
men especially trained to wear it, and only under the‘most care- 
fully controlled conditions. It should never be used if either of 
the other forms of gas mask will serve the purpose. 





Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers’ Association elects 
following officers: President, H. W. Hamilton, White Tar Co., 
Kearney, N. J.; first vice-president, Dr. Robert C. White, 
Robert C. White Co., Philadelphia; second vice-president, John 
Powell, John Powell & Co., New York; secretary, Harry W. Cole, 
Baird & MeGuire, Holbrook, Mass.; treasurer, Robert J. Jordan, 
Wm. E. Jordan & Bro., Brooklyn. 


According to “Le Nord Textile’, an international Committee 
of representative European manufacturers of rayon has been 
formed for the purpose of standardization of rayon fabrics. 
The committee will attempt to obtain the adoption of uniform 
standards and the employment of uniform commercial practices 
in the different branches of the rayon industry. 
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One of a number of Shriver Filter Presses in the 
plants of The Welch Grape Juice Company 


FAMOUS PRODUCTS 
FILTERED WITH SHRIVER FILTER PRESSES 


In the production of many famous products Shriver Filter Presses 
play an important part. The Welch Grape Juice Company, West- 
field, N. Y., uses a number of Shriver Filter Presses in their plants 
for filtering and clarifying their noted product—Welch’s Grape Juice. 
That sparkle and animated appearance so apparent in Welch’s Grape 
Juice is occasioned in no little degree by filtration with Shriver Filter 
Presses. 
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If you are considering a new process involving filtration or feel that 
your present methods can be improved, Shriver filtration specialists 
will be glad to work with you on your problems either as consultants 
or in actual experimental work. Their services are available to you 
without charge or obligation. Your inquiries are solicited. 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
856 HAMILTON STREET 
HARRISON - N. J. 


A FikLF &R PRESS FOR BEVERY PURPOSE 





FILTER PRESSES FilLian CLOTH DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
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‘“Soup to Nuts” 


The whole menu in 


chrome or chromesnickel 


steel, can be supplied by: 


CARPENTER STEEL Co. 


WELDED CHROME ALLOY TUBE DIVISION 


Welded Tubing 


GLOBE STEEL TUBES Co. 


CHROME ALLOY TUBE DIVISION 
EASTERN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Seamless Tubing 
FOR THE 
INDUSTRIAL WELDED PRODUCTS Co. 


Welded Fabricated 
Material 


INERT METAL PRODUCTS CoO. 


Castings (ROUGH OR MACHINED) 


TITUSVILLE FORGE Co. 


CHROME ALLOY DIVISION 


Forgings and 
Trepanned Pipe 


Whose Sales Departments 


are located in the office of 


L. W. GIBBONS 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
T. McAVITY & SONS, LTD. 


ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK 


BRANCHES AT MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 
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British Sulphate of Ammonia 
Federation Reviews Year 


Nitrogen production during the past year has increased 
420,000 tons or about 34 per cent. while consumption has 
increased 289,300 tons, or 22 per cent., according to the eighth 
annual report of the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation. 
In reviewing the work of the past year at the annual meeting in 
London, November 15, Sir David Milne-Watson, chairman, said 
in part as follows: 

“There was a very large increase in the output of nitrogen in 
the world during the year. The actual figure was about 420,000 
tons of pure nitrogen, equivalent to an increase of 34 per cent. 
While the increase in consumption was not sufficiently large to 
absorb the whole of the increased output, it amounted to the very 
satisfactory percentage of 22 per cent. As I pointed out at our 
last meeting, there was only a moderate increase of about four 
per cent., in the world’s consumption during the previous season, 
but taking the two years together we find an average annual 
increase of 13 per cent. This figure suggests that a cumulative 
increase is still continuing in the world’s powers of absorption for 
nitrogen, for if we take the average percentage increases over the 
last four or five years we find that the average figure is 11 per 
cent. 

“T am pleased to say that estimates which have recently been 
made regarding the consumption during the present fertilizer 
year, 1928-29, lead us to expect a further considerable increase. 

“On the other side of the picture, however, we are faced with 
an increase in production of something like 22 per cent., assuming 
that the Chileans carry through their program and produce 
500,000 tons of pure nitrogen. Unless our estimates for the 
increase in consumption are too conservative, it would appear 
that at the end of the present fertilizer year we shall reach the 
position which was predicted in our reports some years ago when 
the rate of increase in production will definitely outstrip the 
increase in consumption. 

“In view of the favourable statistical position in June, 1928, 
the chief nitrogen producers in the world decided to maintain 
the same level of price for nitrogen during 1928-29 as was obtained 
for the previous year. It cannot be said that that level of price 
is satisfactory to by-product producers of sulfate of ammonia, 
but I am afraid that we shall only be deluding ourselves if we 
think that any improvement in the price is likely to take place. 

“Turning now for a moment to our export markets, you will 
note with satisfaction that a very remarkable recovery has 
taken place as far as British trade is concerned. I regret to say 
that production has not yet completely recovered from the 
disaster of the coal stoppage and general strike of 1926, but the 
figures in the report show that we have had sufficient sulfate of 
ammonia to enable us to regain much lost ground in our overseas 
markets. It is particularly gratifying that our sales in Japan 
rose from 38,000 tons to over 100,000 tons during the year, and 
the fact that sales in China have again more than doubled leads 
us to expect still greater developments in that market. 

“As regards India and Ceylon, I am pleased to be able to 
report a substantial increase in the consumption, especially of 
sulfate of ammonia, which has now reached the respectable 
figure of 30,000 tons per annum. 

“Tn the home market we have done no more than mark time, 
but in view of the very difficult period through which farmers 
passed last season, I think we can congratulate ourselves that 
there was not a heavy fall in the consumption of nitrogen, and I 
think credit is due to the advisory service of Nitram for the fact 
that the falling-off in home consumption was so insignificant. 
You will see that reports from the districts indicate that nitrogen 
is being applied to at least 50,000 acres of pastureland under the 
new system of intensive grassland treatment, and I feel confident 
that as this system becomes more widely adopted we shall see 
a very considerable increase in the use of nitrogen at home.” 
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Better Care of Drums Pays 


By C. J. Colville 
President, Newark Steel Drum Company 


URING the past five years a tremendous market has de- 
D veloped for drums, both new and second hand. As 
dealers in drums, we have had an opportunity to ob- 
serve that a use can be found for all kinds and conditions of steel 
packages. Very often manufacturers have a container problem 
which can only be met by the use of second hand drums, due to 
the fact that new containers would be too expensive for the par- 
ticular problem at hand. The problem which confronts the 
manufacturer who uses new drums exclusively is comparatively 
simple; certainly a different one from that 
which confronts the user of second hand drums. 
But in this article, we shall attempt to make 
suggestions for the better care of all steel 
drums and this, of course, applies to the buyer 
of new drums as well as second hand drums. 
It has always been a matter of consider- 
able surprise to us that some manufacturers 
using drums as containers take what seems 
to be, at least to those in the drum business, 
so little care of them. This may be due to 
the fact that the use of drums followed the 
use of wooden barrels, and that the care of 
the drum is entirely different from the care 
of the barrel. By taking only a very few 
simple precautions the entire drum problem 
would often be greatly simplified. Also, the 
manufacturer, when he finally decides that 
his drums are no longer quite suitable for 
his particular needs, would find that their 
value to others would be greatly enhanced 
if good care had been taken of them during the time he used 
them. In other words, he first saves and then makes money by 
devoting some attention to his steel drums. 


of these 
tainers, 


In cases where the manufacturer intends using a drum only 
once, the consumer who is left to dispose of the drum can make 
himself the beneficiary of a higher resale price by observing a 
few simple precautions while the drum is in his care. It is our 
opinion that this would react in favor of the manufacturer who 
originally sold this drum to the consumer, and that it would be 
well worth while for many manufacturers to encourage proper 
care of the packages sold to their customers by spreading such 
information among them. 

Perhaps the greatest problem, both the hardest to prevent 
or avoid, and the hardest to repair, is the dented drum. This 
is usually caused by careless handling, and the human factor 
here is so large that it is impossible entirely to control it. But 
we can make a big improvement by calling this to the attention 
of those doing the actual handling, and perhaps in some cases 
it would pay to offer inducements to insure that the proper care 
is being observed. The most costly dents are the direct result 
of careless handling. If instead of just dropping the filled drum 
from the truck or car to the ground, those doing the unloading 
would drop it on a bag filled with sawdust, much of the damage 
by denting could be avoided. After the damage has been done, 
repairing is rather an expensive proposition and can only be 
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No one has a better chance 
to judge the results of care- 
ful handling and storage 
of steel drums than the 
man who handles them at 
second hand. One of the 
biggest dealers in the Met- 
ropolitan area points out 
that everybody benefits by 
the observance of a few 
simple rules for the care 
important con- 
which he sets 
forth in this article. 


undertaken economically by a manufacturer who is handling 
hundreds of drums of the same size. In this case, however, 
equipment can be built for forcing out dents by the application 
of water pressure from within, but such an operation will only 
pay when done on a comparatively large scale. 

Second only to the dent is the problem of rust. The remedy 
is almost as difficult, due to the fact that most drums in general 
use are not constructed so that the interior is easily seen or easy 
to get at for cleaning. Much of the rusting of the inside of steel 
drums can be prevented by the simple pre- 
caution of making certain that all bungs 
are replaced or put back into the drums im- 
mediately after use. If that rule is care- 
fully followed, the danger of rust formation 
is almost precluded. We get, in our busi- 
ness, a tremendous quantity of drums which 
are rusted inside due to exposure. Even 
among the drums which have had motor 
oils in them, over one-third are rusty inside 
due simply and solely to the fact that the 
bungs have been left out at one time or an- 
other. This is indisputable because most 
of the rust occurs near the bung which has 
been used for emptying the contents of the 
package. 

The method of storage is also one of pri- 
mary importance in dealing with this ques- 
tion of exposure and rust formation. Drums 
should be stored on their bilges or sides, as 
it is then impossible for water to accumulate 
on any part of the drum, whereas when drums are stored on 
their heads, the top head accumulates water. However, if it is 
necessary, for one reason or another, to store drums on their 
heads, the head which contains the vent plug or any opening 
should always be turned down, for water which accumulates 
in the head will eventually work in through the bung unless it 
is absolutely tight. Thus the method of storage always affects 
the outside condition, and sometimes applies also to the preser- 
vation of the inside of the drum. Of course, drums should be 
stored under cover, if possible, unless they are painted at reg- 
ular intervals. But when it is necessary to store outside, and 
especially if they will be left outside for any length of time, or 
during the winter months, it is advisable to store them on strips 
of old lumber in order to keep them an inch or two off the ground 
and dry underneath. This also will save a lot of labor in the 
winter months as drums stored on the ground usually become 
frozen fast, and it costs a lot to move them. 


We also urge the purchase of standard sizes of drums instead 
of odd sizes. This is in keeping with the well-known economic ad- 
vantages of standardization, and follows the policies outlined 
by the Department of Commerce as a result of careful surveys 
of this subject. Apart from the well-known fact that new drums 
can be produced more cheaply in standard sizes, such drums 
have a greater resale value than those of special sizes. There 
is one other thing which we recommend, while, at the same time, 
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realizing that it will not find favor with all manufacturers. In 
purchasing drums, it seems to us wise to consider the fact that 
at some time these drums will be offered on the resale market. 
Here again it is obvious that the drums will have a greater resale 
value if they are not embossed with the previous owner’s name 
or trade-mark. Of course, it is easy to understand that many 
manufacturers wish to have their drums identified or distin- 
guished by some special marking, but when the manufacturer 
embosses his drum permanently with his name, he ruins its 
second hand value to others. We suggest that a serial number or 
some distinctive color scheme might be just as effective an iden- 
tification mark as an embossed name or trade mark. 

These suggestions are very elementary, but in their very 
simplicity lies their great value. There are a number of other 
precautions which apply to eertain types of drums or certain 
industries which are not mentioned, and our hope is that this 
article will stir up some interest in the problem. A steel drum 
cannot be neglected many months before it becomes a piece of 
junk. Drums have acquired, and rightly so, a position of im- 
portance in the container field, and their usefulness cannot be 
over-estimated, but the effectiveness of the service they render 
may be greatly improved if a little care and thought are given 
to their handling. 





Pennsylvania Railroad announces inauguration of a new form 
of service for less-than-carload freight, based upon use of portable 
steel containers so constructed that they may be carried either 
on especially equipped railroad cars or on motor trucks. Its 
purpose is to make possible full co-ordination between motor 
trucks and rail facilities, and to meet the needs of shippers and 
consignees who desire to be relieved of handling their shipments 
between railroad terminals and their places of business. 

The containers constructed for this service are of pressed steel 
and of uniform size. Each has a carrying capacity of 10,000 
pounds and a capacity of 440 cubic feet. The floor space measures 
6 feet 11 inches by 8 feet 11 inches, and the doors 5 feet 9 inches 
by 3 feet 6 inches, thus permitting the handling of individual 
articles of considerable size. 


Interstate Commerce Commission dismisses complaint of 
Norris Fertilizer Co., Rushville, Ind., seeking lower combination 
freight rate on carload shipments of superphosphate from West 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Complaint attacked the sixth-class rates north of the Ohio 
River, the factor south of the Ohio being the proportional rates 
prescribed for all Southern territory. Since the complaint was 
filed the commission has set a scale of freight rates for fertilizer 
materials for Central territory, and the combination of these 
rates with the rates south of the river is declared by the com- 
mission to be proper for the through movement. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented, holding that through rates 
between the two territories should not exceed the Southern scale 
rate for the entire distance. 


O. S. Sleeper, an engineer of wide experience in chemical and 
pharmaceutical equipment field, has recently become associated 
with F. J. Stokes Machine Co. and will be located in the com- 
pany’s new office building in Philadelphia. 


Worthington Equipment for Buildings is the title of a 28- 
page bulletin, issued by the Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corp., New York. 


Diamond Alkali Co., Pittsburgh, places in operation at Paines- 
ville, O., plant a new Patterson Tube Mill of the continuous 
feed and discharge type for the grinding of their products there. 


Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, announces removal 
of New York office to 117 Liberty St. 


Globe Steel Barrel Co., Cleveland, moves New York office to 
15 Moore st. 
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I.C.C. Plans to Investigate 
‘*Container’’ Car on Carriers 


Interstate Commerce Commission orders a complete inves- 
tigation of the “container” car on interstate carriers. The 
inquiry will cover rates, charges, rules, regulation and practices, 
and also will go into the ownership, operation, use and manage- 
ment of this comparatively recent innovation in railroad service. 
The service concerns a facility whereby several large containers 
filled with commodities are loaded on flat cars and the entire 
container or steel box is removed at destination. 

Investigation will be with a view to determining whether the 
present rates and practices are reasonable and in accordance 
with the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Question was raised by the filing of an application by Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad providing for container service on mer- 
chandise between St. Louis and various points. Inauguration 
of this service on the Missouri Pacific was opposed by several 
other railroads and also by the Chicago Association of Commerce 
which alleged it would be prejudicial to Chicago. 

Order applies to all class I carriers and also includes barge 
lines. Proceeding was assigned for hearing here February 6 
before Commissioner Claude Porter and Examiner Ames. 





Freight rates on salt from central freight association territory 
to southeastern territory is brought under the consideration of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in a complaint filed by the 
Ohio Salt Co., Wadsworth, Ohio. The complaint attacks the 
carload rates on salt in packages or in bulk from Rittman, Ohio, 
to Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and other southeastern states, 
and compares these rates with those from producing points in 
Michigan and Louisiana. The commission has docketed this 
complaint with 20,877, involving rates on salt from, to and be- 
tween points in southern territory, and has set the combined 
docket for hearing in Cincinnati, January 14. 


A commodity rate of 14 cents per 100 pounds on silicate of 
soda from Grasselli, N. J., to Maspeth, L. I., in place of the 
present rate of 16 cents is ordered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on complaint of the Star Corrugated Box Co., 
Maspeth, the reduction being based on rates on similar com- 
modities for similar distances. Commissioner Taylor dissented 
on the ground that the movement is practically all switching 
service, involving four terminals and because of the empty 
return of tankears. 


Charles P. Devine is elected president, J. P. Devine Manufac- 
turing Co., Buffalo, thus filling the vacancy caused by the recent 
death of his father, founder of the organization. Other officers 
elected were vice-president, H. H. Cust; secretary, C. W. 
Reynolds; and treasurer, D. P. Settlemore, David C. Arthurs 
and P. J. Cooney were elected to the board of directors, the 
latter also being appointed assistant to the president. 


Officers for the Mid-West Shippers Advisory Board have 
been nominated as follows: general chairman, Geo. A. Blair, 
general traffic manager, Wilson & Co., Chicago; alternate 
general chairman, Lawrence Farlow, secretary, Farmers Grain 
Dealers’ Association of Illinois, Bloomington, IIl.; general sec- 
reatry, J. E. Bryan, traffic manager, Wisconsin Paper & Pulp 
Manufacturing Traffic Association. 


H. D. Grant is appointed chief engineer, Swenson Evaporator 
Co., Harvey, Ill. Since graduating from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1921, he has been engaged in chemical engineering, par- 
ticularly the design and operation of heat-transfer equipment. 


A differential of three cents per 100 pounds on ocean freight 
rates on jute and burlap from India, favoring Atlantic Coast 


ports over those of the Gulf States, approved by the Shipping 
Board. 
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SINCE 1858, THE WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY BAGS 
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\ | Since 1858, the technical staff of Bemis Bro. Bag Co, BUFFALO 
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and paper containers for all branches of industry. Cotton Mills 
We will be glad to apply this knowledge to your fNiianay 
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| BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. ==" 


Address: General Sales Offices, ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 





Sales Value 


By turning your packaging prob- 
lem over to the Bemis technical 
staff you receive, free, the bene- 
fits of 69 years’ experience in 
the design and manufacture of 
containers. 





COTTON~ BURLAP~ PAPER & PRINTED OR PLAIN 
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U. S. Exports of Caustic Soda 
Indicate 13% Gain For 1928 


Total exports of caustic soda for nine months of 1928 from the 
United States indicate an increase in the estimated exports for 
the entire year of 1928 of,more than 13 per cent., as shown in the 


following table: 
Estimated Gain 








1927 1928 Entire year 
12 months 9 months 1928 
ee ER RCTS Tee eT $68,907 $3,000 -92 
North and Central America and West 
Un OSE ere eer A ase 1,128,000 722,000 -15 
Ec see we Re eeeee 695,752 598,000 +15 
2 eer rrr 1,093,325 1,202,000 +47 
SRNR S55 cab S14 Risin: < bade BCE RS Oe 8,998 25,000 +270 
2,994,982 2,550,000 +13 


This gain in total exports of caustic soda has been due to the 
increases in sales in the Far East, South American, and African 
countries, and has been accomplished despite a loss of some of 
the business from the North and Central American and West 
Indies countries and most of the European business. The 
increase in the Far East is attributable largely to Japanese 
purchases which show an estimated increase of over 62 per cent., 
together with those of China which have doubled, the Philippines 
with a gain of 15 per cent., while Java and Madura have taken 
about 10 per cent. more. 

Of particular note in the South African group is Mozambique’s 
purchases, which show over 50 per cent. greater than 1927. 
South American consumption of caustic soda from the United 
States shows a 15 per cent. gain, of which the greater part goes ito 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, and Peru. The estimated loss of 
15 per cent. in sales to the group of North and Central American 
and West Indies countries is attributable to slight estimated 
losses among the principal consumers, namely, Canada, Mexico, 
and Cuba. The estimated loss of 92 per cent. to Europe is due 
to the loss of business on caustic soda to Italy for 1928 as com- 
pared to 1927 when sales amounted to $53,330. Thus, the effect 
of Italy’sewly organized caustic soda industry can be seen. 





The words, “‘coaltar products,’’ mean any products of coal tar 
in a general sense and have no special technical or chemical 
meaning as far as the tariff law is concerned, the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals has held in a case brought by the 
Bakelite Corporation and William G. Fostern & Co. 

These companies imported shipments invoiced as “coaltar 
distillate’ and “crude cresylic acid,” consisting of a mixture of 
coaltar pitch and cresylic acid; the cresylic acid content of the 
mixture, when subjected to distillation below 190° C., distilled 
less than 5 per cent. of tar acids, and when subject to distillation 
below 215°C., distilled more than 75 per cent. of tar acids. 
Under the decision this is dutiable at 40 per cent. ad valorem and 
7 cents per pound under paragraph 27 of the tariff act of 1922 as 
a coal tar product. The importers claimed classification under 
paragraph 1549, which places certain coaltar products and 
mixtures on the free list. 

The importers contended that the importations were not coal- 
tar products in a strict, scientific sense, but were mixtures of such 
products, such mixtures, from a chemical standpoint, not being 
coaltar products. 


In application of Ralph N. Chipman for patent on weed killing 
solution, it was held that where an inventor discovers a par- 
ticular chemical compound which will produce a certain result, 
he is not entitled to claim all compounds that will produce the 
same result; and he is not entitled to cover a group of elements 
unless the principle upon which his compound acts is one which 
obviously and clearly brings it within the well known mode of 
action of the group of elements. 


In 1926, Florida mined more than 84 per cent. of all the 
phosphate rock produced in this country and nearly one-third 
of all that produced in the world. Tonnage in 1926 was 2,708,207 
and the value was $8,683,508. 
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The Scientific World View, by William K. Wallace, 310 
pages, Macmillan Co., New York, $3.00 net. 

For the not-too-tired chemical executive, who knows well 
what science is doing to industry, here is a stimulating review of 
its effects upon religion and culture, with some bold prophecies 
of what it will do to love, war, business ethics, and other human 
relations. This is no book for the mentally lazy, for it promotes 
thinking, but it is so clearly and forcefully written that style 
reveals why the author was commissioned, during the war, to 
write the confidential summary of events that was sent from 
General Pershing’s headquarters to the White House. 


Industrial Explorers, by Maurice Holland, 347 pages, 
Harper & Bros., New York, $3.00 net. 

Nineteen leaders of industrial researceh—among them such 
chemists as Reese, Baekeland, Hugh Moore, Barnard, and 
Little—are here written up in the style of an “American Maga- 
zine’”’ success interview, with the object of humanizing what the 
author calls ‘‘this research game.”’ It lacks DeKruif’s vivid- 
ness or the lucidity of Slosson, but no one in the industry, wanting 
to keep in touch with development work, should miss this volume. 


Chemistry in Medicine, edited by Julius Stieglitz, 757 
pages, The Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York, $2.00 net. 

A co-operative treatise begun over three years ago by the 
Chemical Foundation, to show how chemistry has contributed 
to the progress of medicine and, by the same token, to point the 
way towards further accomplishment which lie in the future. 
It presents, for both the patient and the healer, the great pos- 
sibilities for advance in medical science through further intensive 
co-operation between chemistry and medicine. Forty-three 
scientists, each an outstanding man in his particular field, have 
contributed the chapters. 





Federal Phosphorus Co. plans construction of experimental 
plant at Anniston, Ala., where in co-operation with the United 
States Bureau of Standards and the University of Alabama, the 
company will conduct tests on the possible commercial production 
of xylose from cottonseed bran. It is said that xylose at present 
sells for about $100 a pound and thus has no commercial value, 
but if it can be made for 50 cents a pound, it could find a market 
in the rayon, explosives, leather, wool dyeing and flavoring 
extract field. 


U. S. Government will begin production at new helium plant 
at Soncy, Tex., during January, 1929. Prospective gas-bearing 
holdings there amount to 14,000 acres and it is proposed to con- 
tract with Amarillo Oil Co. for rights to 25,894 additional acres. 
Closing down of plant at Fort Worth, Tex., has been ordered for 
January 10, due to fact that flow of natural gas from which 
helium has been extracted, is exhausted. 


Glycerine is being produced from molasses in Czechoslovakia, 
by a fermentation process similar to the Protol Method used in 
Germany during the war, according to a report from that country. 


Casein Products, Ltd., has been formed in New South Wales, 
with capital of £100,000 to manufacture casein and casein 
products. 


Officials of American Zinc Institute, representing all producers 
of zine in the United States, deny any agreement or understand- 
ing, implied or otherwise, with the European zine cartel. 


Radall Chemical Co., Brooklyn, is taken over by George A. 
Erkenbrach Co., New York. 


Virginia Cellulose Co., Inc., announces that executive and 
sales offices are now at Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington. 
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Globo’ will meet your requirements for a superior 
Water Softener and Cleaning Compound. Made 
by a newly developed Spray Congealed Process 
Globo’ is produced in uniform particle size—free 
flowing and quickly soluble. 





Globo’ will set a new standard in Tri-Sodium 
Phosphate Quality. It will mark the introduction 
of improved methods in the manufacture of T.S.P. 
But only Globo’ will measure up to the exacting 
Federal specifications. 


Globo’ is priced no higher than ordinary T.S.P. 
Order a sample keg—bag or barrel. Immediate 
delivery guaranteed. 


*Globo is derived from Globular meaning round or spherical 
in shape. Globo is packed in the following size containers: 
125 lb. Kegs 
200 Ib. Bags 

325 lb. Barrels 


FEDERAL PHOSPHORUS COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Merck’s ) 


Chemicals 


for 


Industrial Uses 


Among the standard chemicals of 
Merck which are extensively em- 
ployed in the industries are: 


ETHER 


U.S.P. X 


CHLOROFORM 


U.S.P. or Technical 


CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE 


Let us quote on your requirements 


MERCK & CO. 


INC. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


SUCCESSORS TO 
POWERS-WEIGHTMAN-ROCENGARTEN CO. 


New York RAHWAY, N. J. 
Philadelphia 


St. Louis 


Montreal 
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Chemical Markets 


Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Rumored 
About to Join Centralized Sales 


Since the arrival at the Chilean capital of E. A. Cappelen 
Smith, president, Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Corp., controlling the 
American-owned nitrate fields, the interest of all producing 
companies, and of Cabinet members has been centered on what 
policy this important American concern would adopt regarding 
the plan being enforced by the government for nitrate sales in 
world markets under one central agency, says a report from Chile. 

At the last meetings of the Nitrate Producers’ Association in 
Valparaiso a representative of the Anglo-Chilean concern did 
not participate in conferences held by the centralized sales com- 
mittee, thereby creating the impression that the American pro- 
ducers of nitrate soda preferred to remain apart and sell their 
production independently. Newspapers now indicate that 
recent meetings at Valparaiso, coupled with other activities 
here, seem to point to a new policy to be followed in the near 
future by the American producers and it is insistently rumored 
that the Anglo-Chilean Nitrate Corporation will join Chilean 
and British companies in operating the nitrate fields and throw 
in their lot with the rest of the members of the committee con- 
trolling the central sales policy. It is believed that such a move 
probably would benefit the nitrate market in general, offering 
unification of all interests and one front to fight the competition 
of artificial fertilizers in the world markets. 





An important source of chromite which assays over 48 per 
cent. has been discovered west of Armstrong station, Ontario, 
Canada, in a dyke about 700 feet wide and a mile in length. 
This should be of interest to American chemical industries 
producing ferrochrome and other chrome chemicals since the 
United States consumes over one-third of the world’s output 
of chromite. 


Interests with which Lord Melchett is understood to be 
associated are planning to develop coal deposits at Mt. Telkwa, 
British Columbia, according to reports from Canada. Program 
is said to involve erection of plant for low temperature carboniza- 
tion on Bussey system. 


American Solvents & Chemical Corp. secures exclusive rights 
for the sale in the United States and Canada of vitrite, a mineral 
product used as an absorbing and decolorizing agent. Deposits 
of vitrite in India are controlled by a British syndicate. 


Dyestuffs department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 
announces two new colors, Pontacyl Fast Blue GR Concentrated 
and du Pont Violamine RR. 


Frank W. Lovejoy, vice-president and general manager, East- 
man Kodak Co., is elected a director, National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


Aaron Winograd, for the past five years associated with the 
Pease Laboratories, Inc., New York, resigns to join the chemistry 
staff, Celanese Corp. of America, Cumberland, Md. 


Coronet Phosphate Mining Co., Coronet, Fla., plans exploita- 
tion of additional phosphate deposits at Mulberry, Polk county, 
Fla. 


Brooklyn Color Works, Inc., is constructing a new administra- 
tion building and plans addition to laboratory. 


F Du Pont Cellophane Co. issues a new booklet of thirty-six 
pages entitled ‘‘Cellophane—The Modern Merchandising Aid.” 


P. O. Powers, formerly with Caleo Chemical Co., is now 
research chemist, Acme Products Co., De Quincy, La. 


Cosmic Color Co., New York, changes name to Contex Color 
Co. 
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Rossville Commercial Alcohol 
Corp. Formed by Large Merger 


Second Large Merger in Alcohol Field in Recent Months 
Brings Together Rossville Co., Orange Grove Refining, 
Federal Products, Seaboard Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical — O’Shaughnessy, President, and Levin, 
Chairman of New Organization. 


Setting at rest at least one of the current rumors concerning 
alcohol mergers, the formation of Rossville Commercial Alcohol 
Corp., is announced January 3, simultaneously with the offer- 
ing of debentures and voting trust certificates of the new or- 
ganization. Following the successful accomplishment of this 
financing the company took the second and final step in 
its financing program through an offering of 27,500 units of 
convertible preferred and common stock, the units consist- 
ing of one share of $7 cumulative dividend preferred and 
one-half share of common stock. 

The concern organized under the laws of Maryland to ac- 
quire the business and properties of the Rossville Co., Orange 
Grove Refining Co., Federal Products Co., Seaboard Chemi- 
cal Co., and the Industrial Chemical Manufacturing Co. Plants 
will be located at New Orleans, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Cincinnati, 
Newark and Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

New company’s allotment under the United States Govern- 
ment restriction program is about 11,100,000 gallons, which 
makes it second in size in the country from the standpoint of 
allotment. This is the second large merger in this field in recent 
months, the previous one being the American Commercial 
Alcohol Corp., which consolidated the David Berg Industrial 
Alcohol Co., the 8. M. Mayer Alcohol Co., Inc., and the Ameri- 
ean Distilling Co. 

Coincident with the announcement of the company’s forma- 
tion, offering was made of 3,250 units of the corporation’s de- 
bentures and voting trust certificates, each unit consisting of 
$1,000 twenty-year 6 per cent convertible sinking fund deben- 
tures and voting trust certificates representing five shares of 
no-par common stock. The units were priced at $1,060. The 
debentures will be convertible up to Jan. 1, 1939, into seventeen 
shares of common for each $1,000 of the debentures. 

The authorized capital of the new company will consist of 
35,000 shares of no-par value $7 dividend convertible preferred 
stock, of which 27,500 shares will be presently outstanding, and 
300,000 shares of no-par value common, of which 120,000 will be 
issued. 

Victor M. O’Shaughnessy, formerly, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager, the Rossville Co. and Orange Grove Refining 
Co., is president of the company, while Maurice Levin, formerly 
president, Dunbar Molasses Co., is chairman of the board. 





Exposition Plans Announced 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries will be held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York, the week of May 6 toll. 
Attracting as it does, chemists, manufacturers, engineers and 
others, from more than forty industries in some way dependent 
upon chemicals of chemical changes, this biennial exhibit has 
been important as marking stages in the development of the 
chemical industry. It is expected that over 400 exhibitors will 
display their products, including varied types such as chemical 
engineering equipment and processes and special machines. 
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The exposition embraces in this wide range of exhibits products 
like apparatus for precise measurement of pressure, volume, flow, 
temperature, time; laboratory apparatus; supplies, chemicals, 
etc.; the raw materials used in all the chemical industries, the 
chemicals, dyestuffs, technical materials and chemical products 
which are applied in the industries and arts. 

There are in the exposition special sections for laboratory 
equipment, a Southern section, and a Canadian section, where 
in the first case the raw materials (minerals, agricultural, and 
forestry products) suitable for development and manufacture 
as well as the developed and awaiting development water powers 
are likewise shown of the Southern States, which are at this time 
a most fertile field for finance and industry to invest in, and the 
Canadian section too demonstrates these possibilities. 

The student’s course of lectures, which has been an institu- 
tion in the past expositions, will be repeated again. These 
lectures by authorities in their work are divided into two groups: 
one for elementary students where an extension knowledge has 
not been gained, and the other an advanced course for senior 
and graduate students. 

These courses have been well attended at previous exhibits 
and many colleges give credit to the students for work done, 
which is tabulated and graded at the exposition by Dr. W. T. 
Read, professor of chemistry from Texas, Technological College, 
and a member of the exposition advisory committee, who is in 
charge of the course. 


Monsanto Establishes New 
Development Department 


Monsanto Chemical Works announces the following changes 
in organization. Company is establishing a Development De- 
partment to handle technical and scientific questions of con- 
sumers; to develop and extend markets for company’s products; 
and maintain scientific and technical contacts with the chemical 
industry. L. A. Watt, Manager, formerly in charge of com- 
pany’s sales development laboratory and more recently Central 
District sales manager, will take charge of the new department. 
H. O. Parker will be one of the staff. 

J. A. Berninghaus, formerly director of acid and heavy chemi- 
cal sales, is appointed general manager of sales for the com- 
pany, in direct charge of all sales and merchandising divisions. 
U. H. Deffry succeeds him as manager, acids and heavy chemical 
division. 

Other appointments are James B. Reynolds as office manager 
Eastern District sales office, under Victor E. Williams as gen- 
eral manager; and Frank T. Robinson as Chicago District sales 
manager, with Frederick C. Renner as assistant manager. 


International Combustion Engineering Corp., New York, 
announces that its subsidiary, the F. J. Lewis Manufacturing 
Co., producers of coal-tar products since 1887, will henceforth 
be known as the International Combustion Tar & Chemical 
Corp., with offices at 200 Madison ave., New York, and 2500 
South Robey st., Chicago. 

Company’s six plants are located in the following cities:— 
Newark; Fairmont, W. Va.; Dover, Ohio; 
Granite City, Ill.; and Chicago. 

Tar requirements of these plants will be partially met by low 
temperature tar, produced by the low temperature coal car- 
bonization plants now being built by the International Com- 
bustion Engineering Corporation. The first of these, will shortly 
be placed in operation at New Brunswick, N. J. 


Chattanooga; 
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John D. Gillis, formerly president and general manager, 
John T. Milliken Co., St. Louis, before that organization was 
absorbed by the Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, joins the execu- 
tive staff, Monsanto Chemical Works, as assistant to the presi- 
dent. He was born in Stillwater, Minn., December 7, 1886 and 
educated at New York University. In 1915, he entered the drug 
and chemical business and has been actively associated with it 
ever since. Prior to his connection with John T. Milliken & Co. 
in 1920, he was secretary and general manager, American Chem- 
ical Products Co., New York. He is a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Association, 
Missouri Athletic Association, Bellerive Country Club and other 
St. Louis organizations. 


L. G. Blakeslee, for over thirty years associated with Mallin- 
ckrodt Chemical Works, in charge of the advertising department, 
announces his retirement at the annual banquet of the company’s 
executives in St. Louis, December 15. Edward Mallinckrodt, on 
behalf of the firm presented him with a watch in appreciation of 
his services. His retirement is effective as of January 1. 


In 1893, F. W. Matthiessen started at La Salle, Ill., the first 
plant for the manufacture of by-product sulfuric acid in the 
United States. To-day his grandson, Phillip Challenger, having 
reached the age of 21, faces the problem of how to spend $1 000 
a day, representing the income on $6,000,000 left to him by the 
pioneer manufacturer. 


William T. Banning, for the past eight years assistant sales 
manager, Philadelphia district, Paint & Varnish Division, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., is appointed district sales manager, 
trade sales, for the New England district of the division, succeed- 
ing the late Benjamin H. Ring. 


Francis P. Garvan, head of the Chemical Foundation, gives 
$10,000 to Johns Hopkins University, for the enlargement of the 
laboratory of Dr. Joseph Colt Bloodgood cancer specialist. He 
will also give $10,000 a year for five years for the support of Dr. 
Bloodgood’s research work. 


Five out of the nine members of the special committee on 
finance, American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
are from the chemical industry. They are A. Cressy Morrison, 
L. H. Baekeland, Charles H. Herty, August Merz and W. H. 
Nichols. 


Leonard T. Beale, recently elected president, Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., resigns as vice-president, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., although he retains his position as a director. The 
new Pennsylvania Salt president is grand-nephew of George 
T. Lewis, founder of the Pennsylvania company. 


Charles L. Burdick severs connection with Guggenheim Bros., 
and resigns as vice-president and consulting engineer, Anglo- 
Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp., to become director of 
development, Lazote, Inc. 


W. P. Horst,’ research chemist, formerly with Rubber 
Service Laboratories Co., Nitro, W. Va., resigns to become 
associated with U. S. Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J. 


H. M. Johnson resigns as president and general manager, 
Johnson, McKim, Johnson Co., Linden, N. J., to become affil- 
iated with Roxalin Flexible Lacquer Co. 


James T. Skelly, Hercules Powder Co. is elected a director, 
of the American Mining Congress. 
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Langmuir is Elected President 
of American Chemical Society 


Dr. Irving Langmuir, assistant director, General Electric 
Research Laboratory, Schenectady, is elected president of the 
American Chemical Society for 1929, succeeding Prof. Samuel 
W. Parr, University of Illinois. The latter was in turn elected 
president-elect for 1929 and automatically becomes president in 
1930, in accordance with con- 
stitutional changes recently 
adopted. Other officers elected 
were: director from second dis- 
trict, Wilder D. Bancroft, Cor- 
nell University; director from 
fifth district, Frank C. Whit- 
more, Northwestern University; 
councilors-at-large, E. M. Bil- 
lings, Rochester; Hugh 8S. Tay- 
lor, Princeton University; E. R. 
Weidlein, Mellon Institute; and 
M. C. Whitaker, New York. 

Dr. Langmuir, the 1927 Per- 
kin medallist, was born in 
Brooklyn, January 31, 1881, the 
son of Charles and Sadie Com- 
mings Langmuir. Following graduation from Chestnut Hill 
Academy, Philadelphia, in 1895, he entered Pratt Institute in 
1896. In 1899 he entered the Columbia School of Mines and 
received the degree of Met. E. in 1903. Then followed three 
years at the University of Gottingen, Germany, and his ph.D. in 
1906. Following three years’ service as an instructor in chemistry 
at Stevens Institute of Technology, he joined the staff of the 
German Electric Laboratory, July 9, 1909, and has continued 
there ever since. 

A member of many scientific societies, Dr. Langmuir was 
president of the Institute of Radio Engineers in 1923. He is a 
member of the Chemists’ Club, New York, and Mohawk Club 
and Mohawk Golf Club, Schenectady. 





J.T. Baker Buys Taylor Chemical Co. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., purchases 
assets of Taylor Chemical Co., and organizes the Taylor Chemical 
Corp. The old company will be dissolved and the new corporation 
operated by the Baker company asa subsidiary. Frank D. Berry, 
president of the old company remains as a director, while other 
members of the board are Herbert H. Carls, John T. Baker, 
J. L. K. Snyder, and Ralph A. Clark. Carbon bisulfide output 
of the Taylor company was sold by J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
during 1928. It is said that satisfactory tonnage has already 
been booked for 1929 and it is expected that additions and 
improvements will be made shortly. 

Taylor Chemical Co. was organized by the late Dr. E. R. 
Taylor in 1900. He began the manufacture of carbon bisulfide 
by the electrolytic process known as the Taylor process. Since 
1917, Frank D. Berry has managed the company. Company’s 
plant is at Cascade Mills, N. Y. 

This is the second acquisition made by J. T. Baker Chemical 
Co. in 1928, the other being the purchase of the Dissosway 
Chemical Co., Brooklyn, in May. 





H. L. Derby, president, Kalbfleisch Corp., New York, is 
appointed a member of the committee of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which is to draw up a plan for taking the 
tariff out of politics. 


E. H. Killheffer, president, Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, 
N. J., is elected president, and William R. Moorhouse, National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., New York, is elected a counselor of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
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TRIETHANOLAMINE 


TRIETHANOLAMINE has been commercially available approximately four 
months. During that period hundreds of requests for information, initial 
orders and repeat orders have been received. This widespread interest in 
Triethanolamine is the result of its manifold uses touching practically all 
fields of chemistry. 


Commercial Triethanolamine is a mixture consisting of approximately 
70-75% Triethanolamine, 20-25% Diethanolamine and 0-5% Monetha- 
nolamine. It boils at approximately 277°C @ 150 mm. It is a viscous, 


nearly colorless liquid, of faint ammoniacal odor, freely soluble in water 
and strongly basic. 


It combines with fatty acids producing soaps that are soluble both in 
water and in organic liquids such as gasoline. Small quantities of these 
soaps will readily emulsify large quantities of mineral or vegetable oils and 
water. Excellent cutting oils are readily so obtained. Incorporated in oils, 
small quantities of these soaps, particularly the stearate, will solidify the oil 
into a grease that leaves no solid residue. Triethanolamine oleate forms the 
basis of excellent shaving soaps that soften hair remarkably well and the same 
compound produces a cold cream that can be removed by washing with water. 


Triethanolamine can be nitrated to yield an entirely new series of ex- 
plosives. Not only can the three hydroxyl groups be nitrated, but the fourth 
and under certain conditions even the fifth nitrogen valence can be satisfied 
with a nitro or other explosive group. 


While the Triethanolamine soaps are excellent emulsifying agents, the 
sulphonated compounds act to break emulsions. 


Triethanolamine itself is an excellent solvent for many organic substances. 
It has remarkable properties connected with the depression of interfacial 
tension and therefore acts as a penetrant. It is being used to impregnate 
paper with rubber, oils and other organic compounds. Finally, because it 
is much more hygroscopic than glycol or glycerine, small quantities added 
to textiles during spinning will lubricate and soften the fibers and will keep 
paper soft and pliable even in the most dry or arid atmospheres. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Carbide and Carbon Building 
Thirty East Forty-second St., New York City 
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Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., announces the following 
changes in the sales organization, paint and varnish division. 
J. E. Schuyler, formerly supervisor, eastern Pennsylvania and 
southern New Jersey, is made special representative to close up 
important trading centers and department stores, J. K. Spare, 
who has been covering Allentown and Reading territories, suc- 
ceeds him as supervisor. J. N. Werntz relinquishes supervisorship 
of Pittsburgh territory and will be assigned to other duties. 
W. W. Lafferty with the sales force in the Wheeling district, has 
been promoted to succeed him as supervisor in Pittsburgh. 


With the jovial Edward Van Berlo as master of ceremonies, 
employees of the Wilckes-Martin-Wilckes Co. held their annual 
dinner and entertainment, December 11, at the Toppin Inn, 
Westville, N. J. Ferdinand Wilckes, Luther Martin, John J. Heck 
and George T. Short spoke during the evening. The gathering 
was in the nature of a Christmas party and also a testimonial to 
John J. Heck, who during the year was promoted to the position 
of general superintendent of the Camden works. 


Hercules Powder Co. announces following changes in personnel: 
Luke H. Sperry, superintendent, Kenvil plant, is now manager, 
Virginia Cellulose Co., Hopewell, Va., H. V. Chase, superintend- 
ent, Bessemer, Ala., plant, succeeds him at Kenvil, and is in turn 
succeeded by H. B. Sanders, assistant superintendent, Carthage, 
Mo. plant. J. O. Lowe is promoted from acid supervisor to 
assistant superintendent, Carthage plant. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., subsidiary of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., purchases 20 acres of land in Ecorse, near Detroit, on 
Michigan Central Railroad and Detroit River. The land and 
first manufacturing unit soon to be constructed will cost $1,000, 
000, while units to be built in the next five years will bring the 
investment of $5,000,000. New plant will manufacture sulfuric 
acid and other heavy chemicals. 


Final argument in its complaint against the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co. will be heard by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission January 23. The company is charged with violation of 
the Clayton act in purchasing the Michigan Electrochemical Co., 
allegedly to suppress competition in bleaching powder. 


National Chromium Corp., New York, develops a process for 
the chromium plating of aluminum, by which the aluminum is 
first plated with nickel and then with chromium. 


Victor Chemical Co., New York, begins manufacture of formic 
acid, said to be the first engaged in this country in about five 
years. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., takes group insurance 
for twenty thousand employees involving an initial insurance 
company payment of $6,500,000 and large annual premiums. 


Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co., Philadelphia, plans re- 
building of Plant No. 1 which was partially destroyed by fire, 
October 28. 


Kentucky Color & Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky., purchases 
ten-acre tract in Kearney, N. J., for improvement with a large 
plant for the manufacture of chemicals. 


Seaboard By-Product Coke Co., New York, appoints Mars- 
chalk & Pratt, Inc., New York, to direct its advertising account. 


Weyth Chemical Co., Jersey City, increases capital from 
$350,000 to $500,000. 
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Hudson to Receive Gibbs Medal 


Dr. Claude S. Hudson, professor of chemistry and chief, 
chemical division, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public 
Health Service, will receive the Willard Gibbs Gold Medal for 
1929, according to an announcement of the American Chemical 
Society. Formal presentation of the award, which is made 
annually by the Chicago section, 
American Chemical Society to a 
chemist whose work in either 
pure or applied chemistry has 
received worldwide recognition, 
will take place in Chicago in 
May. 

Dr. Hudson was born in 
Atlanta, Ga., January 26, 1881. 
He received his early education 
in the South, was graduated 
from Princeton University in 
1901, and later completed his 
training in several German Uni- 
versities. Early in his career 
he became associated with the 
United States Geological Survey 
and since that time has devoted most of his life to government 
work. His researches have been carried out largely in the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, 1923-28, and in the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Department of Agriculture, 1908-1918. He is best known for his 
researches in sugar chemistry and his recent work at the Bureau 
of Standards on the structure of the sugars has attracted wide 
attention among organic chemists. 

Previous recipients of the Willard Gibbs Gold Medal have 
included Svante Arrhenius of Sweden, Madam Curie of France, 
Sir James C. Irvine of Scotland and the following Americans: 
T. W. Richards, L. H. Baekeland, Ira Ramsen, Arthur A. Noyes, 
Willis R. Whitney, E. W. Morley, W. M. Burton, W. A. Noyes, 
F. G. Cottrell, J. Stieglitz, G. N. Lewis, M. Gomberg, J. J. Abel, 
W. D. Harkins. 





Merz Re-elected President of S.O.C.M.A. 


Sandwiched between heavy discussions of proposed tariff revi- 
sions, the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ Association 
at its seventh annual meeting, December 14, at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, elected the following officers for the coming 
year: president, August Merz, Heller & Merz Co., New York; 
treasurer, Albert J. Farmer, Pharma-Chemical Corp., New York; 
vice-presidents, Ralph E. Dorland, Dow Chemical Co., New 
York; W. F. Harrington, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; E. H. Killheffer, Newport Chemical Works, 
Passaic, N. J.; and A. Cressy Morrison, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., New York. 

In addition to these officers, the board of governors includes 
the following: E. A. Barnett, John Campbell & Co., New York; 
J. W. Boyer, Monsanto Chemical Works, New York; A. S. 
Burdick, Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill.; R. W. 
Cornelison, Peerless Color Co., Plainfield, N. J.; Glenn Haskell, 
United States Industrial Chemical Co., New York; E. H. Klip- 
stein, E. C. Klipstein & Co., New York; William S. Weeks, 
Caleo Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J.; S. W. Wilder, Mer- 
rimac Chemical Co., Boston, Mass.; F. G. Zinsser, Zinsser & 
Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, manufacturers of the ‘High 
Duty” magnetic separators, magnetic clutches and special 
magnetic equipment, announces that effective January 1, its 
products will bear the trade name “Stearns” in addition to the 
former trade name “High Duty”. This action was prompted 
by the need for a more specific identification of its products as 
compared to the general term “High Duty”’ used in the past. 
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Tax Refund List Shows Names 
of Many Chemical Companies 


That{honesty, or perhaps inaccurate accounting, is the best 
policy is amply testified to by the following who were among those 
sharing in the Government “melon” of refunds on taxes erron- 
eously or illegally collected: Adamson, George P., $3,405,38; 
Parkinson Coke & Coal Co., $556.38; Ahumada Lead Co., 
$4,783.06; Air Reduction Co., Inc. $46,420.03; American 
Cyanide Co., $21,677.40; American Linseed Co. of N. J., $742, 
994.13; American Smelting & Refining Co., $311,078.43; Barrett 
Co., The, $90,342.78; Bird, Archer Co., $628.14; Bon Ami Co., 
$9,804.13; Bristol-Myers Co., $1,661.33; Certainteed Products 
Corp., $4,689.96; Childs, Eversley, $1,556.72; Chipman Chem- 
ical Engineering Co., Inc., $1,974.33; Chiris Co., Antoine, 
$630.05; Coignet Chemical Co., $5,834.43; Freeport Texas Co., 
$473,870.19; General Ceramics Co., $761.41; Heller & Mertz 
Co., $626.57; Jardine, Matheson & Co. Ltd., $4,024.83; King 
& Co., J. B., $1,713.15; Lehn & Fink, $1,511.12; McAndrews & 
Forbes, $113,870.65; MacGowan, Helen R., $1,047.44; Malt 
Diastase Co., $3,188.31; Mathieson Alkali Works, $8,289.40; 
Mendelson Corp., $844.68; Metz, Herman A., $4,943.75; National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., $81,573.57; New Jersey Zine Co. & 
Sub. Co., $2,698.52; Nichols, Dr. Wm. H., $22,887.71; Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., $13,790.85; Potash Importing Co., of America, 
$914.52; Rogers, Pyatt Shellac Co., $555.53; Ruhm, R. D., 
$515.09; Standard Chemical Co., $52,245.81; Union Sulphur 
Co., & Progress Oil Co., $3,218.94; U.S. Industrial Alcohol Co., 
$9,178.23; Vanadium Corp., of America, $70,418.09; White, 
Frederick W., $3,137.92; Chemists’ Club, $23,690.68; Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., $7,829.90; Kalbfleisch Corp., $21,149.63; 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., $3,342.58; Arlington Chemical 
Co., $5,107.95; Eastman Kodak Co., $149,582.52; Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., $63,119.90; Maywood Chemical Works, $78,063.00; 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., $302,264.00; Hercules Powder 
Co., $268,107; Cabot Mfg. Co., $13,381.15; Merrimac Chemical 
Co., $37,705.18; Colgate & Company, $7,660.14; Colt Dye 
Works, $1,190.29; Duratex Corporation, $1,287.95; Edgar 
Bros. Co., $35,247.21; Johnson & Johnson, $5,570.31; Liondale 
Bleach Dye Print Works, $2,099.30; Maywood Chemical Works, 
$78,064.06; National Silk Dyeing Company, $22,343.57; Peerless 
Color Co., $1,743.36; Ross Company, Inc., $1,504.61; Standard 
Bleachery Co., $1,450.73; Whitall Tatum Co., $3,052.22; Wolf, 
Jacques, $840.35; American Glue Co., 67,196.97; Cabot, God- 
frey, L. $5,235.11; Howe & French, Inc., $716.90; Mount Hope 
Finishing Co., $9,972.88; United Drug Company, $17,436.06; 
Rosengarten, Estate of Fanny, $26,981.06; Gray Chemical Com- 
pany, $11,668.51; Thermatomic Carbon Co., $8,030.44. 





Dow Chemical Co. announces that D. W. Williams, formerly 
with calcium chloride sales division, is appointed assistant sales 
manager in charge of that department, succeeding S. W. Putnam, 
resigned. 


American Commercial Alcohol Corp., New York, publishes 
a handbook for users of denatured alcohol entitled, ‘Alcohol 
for Industrial Purposes’. Copies may be had upon application. 


Theodore F. Merseles, president, Johns-Manville Corp., and 
formerly president, Montgomery Ward & Co., is elected a 
director, Celanese Corp. of America. 


E. B. Filsinger, formerly director of foreign sales, is elected 
vice-president in charge of foreign sales, Royal Baking Powder 
Co. A. C. Monagle, formerly sales manager, is elected a director 
and vice-president in charge of domestic sales. 


Carl F. Weigel, formerly chief engineer, is elected vice- 
president and general manager, Hedges-Walsh-Weidner Co., 
Chattanooga, subsidiary of Combustion Corp. of America. 
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R. J. Flood Now With R & H 


Richard J. Flood, for the past four years, New York Com- 
mercial Agent, Chemical Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Com- 
merce, becomes associated with 
the Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co., New York, as assistant 
manager, legal department,under 
J. Carlisle Swaim. Previous to 
his connection with the chemical 
division, Department of Com- 
merce, he was a member of the 
bar, District of Columbia. In 
his new connection, he will also 
assist in sales research work. 

J. Carlisle Swaim, who recent- 
ly succeeded the late P. Samuel 
Rigney, in charge of the legal 
department, Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co., was formerly associated with the law firm of 
Merrill, Rogers, Gifford & Woody, New York, and has had about 
15 years legal experience in general and corporate practice, as 
well as trial and appellate work. 

Richard P. Hendren, Philadelphia, who succeeds Mr. Flood 
as New York Commercial Agent of the Chemical Division, was 


formerly, Eastern Division manager, United States Sandpaper 
Co., Williamsport, Pa. 





Salesmen Frolic at Annual Party 


Tommy again lapped the field of contenders for attention at 
the annual Christmas party of the Salesmens’ Association, at the 
Hotel Brevoort, New York, December 28. However, she was 
forced to set a fast pace in order to finish well ahead of a quartet, 
or better, of Grasselli boys and others, who put on a song and 
dance act of their own at the up-town end of the banquet hall. 
Frank Turner also ran. 

The dinner and entertainment were all that could be desired 
and all those who have been located since reported that they had 
had a great time. The occasion was also marked by the regular 
yearly appearance of the “Chemical Peddlar” which was eagerly 
devoured by its waiting public. The committee in charge of the 
party consisted of Fred A. Koch, Dow Chemical Co.; Edward 
S. Burke, Edward S. Burke & Co.; W. H. Adkins, Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc.; B. J. Gogarty, American Solvents and Chem- 
ical Corp.; J. E. Butler, Jr., American Solvents and Chemical 
Corp.; Julius Tumpeer, Wishnick-Tumpeer Chemical Co.; 
Frederick Edel, Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical Co. 





Joseph J. Darvin, formerly with the Republic Chemical Corp., 
New York, and more recently with the Greendale Co., Lawrence- 


burg, Ind., is now conducting a general business in chemicals at 
55 W. 42 st., New York. 


M. B. Fuller, president, International Salt Co., Scranton, Pa., 
is one of the new directors of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway, recently purchased by Van Sweringen interests. 


George Eastman, Rochester big-game hunter, philanthropist 
and fine chemical manufacturer, appears before House Foreign 
Affairs Committee in support of 13-month calendar. 


Thomas J. Reese, formerly manager, Buffalo plant, Ault & 
Wiborg Co., New York, is made president and director of the 
company. 


J. L. Tildsley, Jr., formerly with the American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, is now with the tar products division, International 
Combustion Tar & Chemical Corp. 
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AMMONIA ALUM U.S.P. 


For Fussy Filtration Problems 


For “Alum” Tanners 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


3500 Gray’s Ferry Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 256 Vanderpool St., Newark, N. J. 
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SOLVENTS AND 
PLASTICIZERS 


for the Lacquer Industry 


Methyl Acetate Butyl Alcohol Sec. 
Ethyl Acetate Amyl Alcohol 
Isopropyl Acetate Refined Fusel Oil 
Butyl Acetate, Nor. and Sec, Dimethyl Phthalate 
Amyl Acetate Diethyl Phthalate 
Diamyl Phthalate 
Butyl Propionate, Dibutyl Phthalate 
Amyl Propionate, Nor. and Sec. Dibutyl Tartrate 
Butyl Butyrate Special S —- 
ecial Solvents 
saa smeeinns and Plasticizers 
Warehouse stocks carried at all 
principal consuming points 


KESSLER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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‘‘Color’’, Applied to Dyes, Means 
Shade and Not Name, Court Holds 


The word “color”, as applied to dyes in the tariff act of 1922 
means a shade, and not a name, the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals holds in case brought by the Sandoz Chemical 
Works. 

Three dyes were imported under the names, “xylene milling 
blue B.L. conc.,’”’ azo rubinol 3 GS conc.,’”’ and “chloramine blue 
3 G conc.,’”’ and were assessed at 7 cents per pound and 45 per 
cent. ad valorem, the weight being computed by the lowest known 
commercial strengths of the dyes multiplied by their strength 
when imported. This was done under paragraph 28 of the act, 
which provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall publish 
lists of standard strengths of dyes to be used in such computations. 
The names of the three dyes imported did not appear on the list 
in force at the time of importation, but the collectors found the 
dyes to be the same as dyes of other names on this list. 

The importer protested that since the dyes were not named on 
the official list they should be assessed duty on the actual weight. 

The court said :— 

Should paragraph 28 be held to compel the Secretary of the 
Treasury to specifically name each product which might, by any 
possibility, be imported into the country under any name before 
it can be assessed with a specific duty according to its strength, or 
is it to be held that if it is the same dye or article which has 
already been named as a standard by the secretary, even though 
it bears another: name, it shall pay duty according to that 
standard ? We are convinced that the latter view is the sound 
one. 

It is argued that the secretary must adopt a “standard for each 
color.” That is true, but a color is a color, not aname. A dye is 
a dye, not a designation. 





The trade practice conference in the fertilizer industry has 
been set by the Federal Trade Commission for January 29, in 
New York. 

The conference was requested by the last convention of the 
National Fertilizer Association and was authorized by the com- 
mission some time ago, but the date was not set. The con- 
ference will be open to the public and an effort will be made 
to send an invitation to all fertilizer manufacturers, whether 
or not connected with the association. The code of ethics which 
the association adopted two years ago will form the basis for 
discussion at the meeting, but the conference will not be limited 
to this code. Any matter affecting the fertilizer industry can 
be brought up and action proposed. The code has never been 
passed on by the commission, but was submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which approved it. 


Dry Ice Corp. of America signs contract with Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. whereby supplies of carbon dioxide 
gas available at the latter’s plant will be utilized by Dry Ice 
Corp. in production of dry ice. Under the contract an initial 
plant having capacity of 60 tons dry ice daily is to be erected at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and be in production May 15, 1929. Addi- 
tional units will be erected as demand warrants. 


Arkansas Chemical Co. plans manufacture of alum at Picron, 
Ark., plant. Company is capitalized at $25,000 with following 
officers: Poole E. Russ, president; E. M. Gatwood, vice- 
president and general manager; John M. Davis, Jr., Secretary- 
treasurer. 


C. K. Williams & Co. of California, subsidiary of the Easton, 
Pa., firm of the same name, begins operations of its dry color 
plant at Emeryville, Cal. Marshall Dill, San Francisco, con- 
tinues as Pacific Coast sales agent for the company. 


American Solvents & Chemical Corp. leases thirty-second 
floor in new Chanin Building, New York. 
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Acetone Now Dutiable in Britain 


In extending to December 31, 1929, the exemption of a number 
of specified chemicals from duty under the protection of indus- 
tries act, the British Government has not included R acetone, 
fermentation acetone, and synthetic acetone in the list. These 
articles will be dutiable from January 1. 

The new list does not extend the exemption of ethylene glycol, 
although it does rename glycol ethers. 

Several additions have been made to the exemption list for 
1929, and it will apply to the following:—Amidopyrin, am- 
monium perchlorate, antipyrine, barbital, bromural, celtium 
oxide, chinosol, cocaine (crude), dial, dicyandiamide, didial, 
dimethyl oxychinizin, dysprosium oxide, elbon, erbium oxide, 
ethylene bromide, eukodal, europium oxide, furfurol, gadolinium 
oxide, glycol ethers, guaiacol carbonate, holmium oxide, hydro- 
cyanic acid (anhydrous), hydroquinone, lactic acid (B. P.), R 
lead acetate, lead tetraethyl, lipoiodin, lithium carbonate, 
lithium hydroxide, lutecium oxide, metaldehyde, methy] chloride, 
methylsulfonal, nickel hydroxide, papaverine, phenacetin, 
phytin, pipcrazin, R potassium chlorate, potassium guaiacol- 
sulfonate, R potassium hydroxide, R potassium permanganate, 
pyrimidonveronal, quinine ethylearbonate, resorcinol, salol 
samarium oxide, stryacol, sulfonal, synthalin, terbium oxide, 
thulium oxide, urea, vanadium-silica catalysts, ytterbium oxide. 








Congratulations 


To the 
City of St. Louis 


On the New Downtown 
Street Lighting System 
Inaugurated Yesterday 


To the citizens of St. Louis and the 
progressive public officials who 
have made possible this civic 
achievement, we offer our heart- 
iest congratulations. We are proud 
to have been directly identified 
with this development by supplying 


MURIATIC ACID 


For the Manufacturer’s 
Finishing Process. 


Muriatic acid has many industrial 
uses and is widely used by consum- 
ing industries in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Muriatic Acid, Sulphuric Acid, 
Chlorine, Salt Cake and other in- 
dustrial products are manufactured 
at the Monsanto Acid and. Inter- 
mediate Chemical plant at Mon- 
santo, St. Clair County, Illinois, just 
across the river from the Monsanto 
Medicinal Chemical plant in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Monsanto Chemical Works 
Sant Los, USA. 




















An example of unusual and especially clever chemical advertising 
is the above product of Monsanto Chemical Works which appeared 
recently in the St. Louis Globe Democrat. 





William W. Pickens, president, Davison-Pick Fertilizer Co., 
New Orleans, dies December 5, aged 58. He was born in Arcola, 
La., and first entered the fertilizer business in 1900 as superin- 
tendent, fertilizer plant, American Cotton Oil Co. In 1924 he 
organized and became president of Pick Fertilizer Service, and 
continued in that capacity when in 1927 the organization became 
the Davison-Pick Fertilizers, Inc. 


Du Pont Cellophane Co. purchases Capes-Viscose, Inc. 
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New Incorporations 




















Arrow Chemical Products se New — 20,000 shs. com. M. M. 
Kreindler, 1133 Broadway, New York City, 
Industrial Lacquer a Newark, as * $10,000 pf. 150 shs. com. 
H. A. Miller, Newark, N 
Kemozone, Inc., Wilmington, chemicals. 30,000 shs. com. 
Guaranty & Trust Co. 
Coco Cola Bottling Works (Thomas), Inc. me Wilmington, drugs, extracts, 
—— coco cola. 3,000 shs. com. Corp. Trust Co. of Amer., Wilmington. 
Pa, iam P. Young & Son, Inc., Pottstown, Pa., chemical products. $100,000. 
o- Service Co., Wilmington. 
Chromium Process Company of America, Brooklyn, ores, any ferrous or 
— metals. 300,000 shs. com. Corporation Trust Company of 
merica 
Rockwood Products Corporation of Buffalo, New York, minerals. $2,100, 
000. 150,000 shs. com. Corporation Service Company. 
International Combustion Tar & Chemical Corp., New York, deal in tar 


American 


and ag oducts of same. 5,000 shs.com. U.S. Corp. Company. 
The Mulsappalt Co., Inc., Jersey City, manufacture chemical products. 
$100,000. Erwin, Erwin & Davidson, Jersey City. 

Kentucky Silica Co., Inc., Wilmington, Thdemere, silica sand. 1,000 shs. 
com. Corporation Trust Co. of America. 

Nicofer Chemical Products Corp., Paterson, chemists, etc. $50,000. David 
J. Marks, New York City. 

Alba Pharmacal Co., drugs, chemicals. 10,000 pfd. 100 shs. com. D 
Tonkel, 30 Delancey Street, Manhattan, N. Y. 

Jayzon Pharmacal Co. $50,000. Petersen, Steiner & Kohan, 1133 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. 

The Weed Exterminating Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 10,000 shares 
of no-par value, manufactures chemicals. Abraham Buhr, Bjorn Stefaness, 
William J. Wilson. 

Roland Fireproof Celluloid Corp. $10,000. M. Wilen, Flushing, L. I. 

Carl Schmid, Montgomery, chemicals. $25,000. Watts, Oakes & Bright, 
Middletown. fi 

Register Remedies Co., Inc., Wilmington, chemicals. $500,000. Corpora- 
tion Service Co. nbs 

Passivation Products Co., Wilmington, chemicals. 500 shs. com. Corp. 
Trust Co. of America. 

Kalolin Laboratories, chemicals. N. E. Panhorst, 30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Van Ameringen, synthetic chemicals. 


H. H. Fallon, 27 Cedar St., N. Y. C. 
$100,000 p ,000 shs. com. 
U. & Disinfecting Co. A. M. Muhlberg, 11 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. $1,000. 


Diamond Alkali Co., 
Co. of America. $18,500 

Asbestos Products, Jersey City, asbestos. 
150,000 shs. com. 

Schering Corp., chemicals, drugs. 
30 Broad St. 

La Palma Vegetable Oil Corp. 
Rector St. 6,000 shs. com. 

Burnot Fire Proofing Products, Inc., New York, chemicals, dyes, paints. 
Corp. Trust Co. of America. 45,000 shs. com. 

Heats Hill Developing Co., New York, ores, metals, minerals, Arley B. 
Magee, Inc., Dover, Del. $1, 000,000 shs. com. 


Wilmington, clays, stones, salts, oon § Corp. Trust 
Registrar and Transfer Co. 

Curtis, Mallet Provost Colt & Moser, 
Durham, Blake, Demillan & Connell, 2 





Dr. Charles James, head of chemistry department, University 
of New Hampshire, dies December 11. He was an authority on 
rare earths and metals, recipient of the Ramsay and Nichols 
medals, member of the American Chemical Society, the London 
Chemical Society and the Auro Boris Club. 


William George Blagden, for fifty years one of the leaders of 
the British chemical industry, dies November 17, aged 89. His 
commercial activities began in 1862 and he was one of the first 
producers of benzol in England. 


Ellsworth E. Iliff, president, Iliff-Bruff Chemical Co., Hoopes- 
ton, Ill., dies November 29, aged 57. 

Ralph Barker, president, Barker Chemical Co., Savannah, Ga., 
and managing director, Dunnellon Phosphate Co., Rockwell, 
Fla., dies December 10, aged 71. 


Lady Alexander, wife of Sir William Alexander, president, 
American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc., dies unexpectedly in 
London, December 4. 


James W. Knox, founder, Lyman, Knox Co., Ltd., chemical 
manufacturer and dealer, Montreal, dies December 7, aged 82. 


William M. Martin, New York, division sales manager, 
Armour Fertilizer Works, dies November 21, aged 55. 


William T. Cashman, general counsel, Grasselli Chemical Co., 
dies December 24, aged 56. 


Wynn Teegin, business manager, 303 Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, dies December 9. 
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WM. S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 


Vanderbilt 0500 





Cables: Graylime 


















Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 


(all grades) 


Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 


(all formulas) 


Formaldehyde 
Phenol U. S. P. 


Benzol 


Whiting 





Magnesium Carbonate 


Magnesium Oxide 





Quinine Bisulphate 
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Hooker Electrochemical Co. Offers 
$1,500,000 First Mortgage Bonds 


Public financing is part of authorized issue of $5,000,000 
—Proceeds to be used to provide funds for completion 
of new Tacoma plant— International Combustion 
Engineering Corp. Increases Holdings in British Co. 


Hooker Electrochemical Co., New York, makes public offering 
of $1,500,000 first mortgage twenty-five-year six per cent. sinking 
fund bonds, Series “‘B”. The bonds, which are due December 1, 
1953, are priced at 99% and accrued interest to yield over six 
per cent. They are part of an authorized issue of $5,000,000, of 
which $986,000 Series “‘A’’ are outstanding, the balance of which 
may be issued from time to time under the provisions of the 
indenture. 

Hooker Electrochemical Co., was organized under New York 
State laws in 1903. Earnings available for interest and Federal 
income taxes for the past three years ended November 30, 1927, 
and eleven months to October 31, 1928, have averaged annually 
$626,101, or more than 334 times interest requirements on the 
company’s total funded debt to be outstanding, less bonds held 
in the treasury. 

The bonds are secured by a direct first mortgage on all of the 
real properties and fixed assets now owned by the company, with 
the exception of its office building in New York, upon which the 
first mortgage bonds will be a second lien subject only to a pur- 
chase money mortgage of $200,000. They are issued to provide 
the necessary funds for the completion of the company’s new 
plant at Tacoma, Wash., and reimburse it for expenditures in 
connection with new property purchased and for additions and 
improvements. Company plans to begin operations this month 
in this new 30-ton electrolytic unit which has been constructed 
at Tacoma, Washington, and which will be an important branch 
of its Niagara Falls plant. The new plant will supply caustic 
soda in all its various forms, including flake, ground, liquid and 
solid, as well as chlorine, to the growing industries of the West 
and Northwest. There is a large potential market there for 
alkalies from the growing paper trade, as well as for bleaching, 
pulp making, and petroleum refining, according to officials of the 
company. The Northwestern industries have benefited for years 
from low water transportation rates on their raw materials, so 
freight rates will not be much lower under the short haul from 
the new plant. 





International Combustion Increases 
Holdings in Coal Oil Extraction, Ltd. 


International Combustion Engineering Corp., through the 
issuance of 40,000 shares of its own common stock, has acquired 
30,000 ordinary shares of £1 each of Coal Oil Extraction Ltd., 

Coal Oil Extraction was incorporated in England in 1926 by 
International Combustion in accordance with an agreement 
with certain English interests associated with the com- 
pany in developing its business in the British Empire. Under 
the agreement the English interests were entitled to subscribe to 
30% of the capital of the company, or total of 45,000 shares out 
of total authorized capital of 150,000 shares of £1 each. Inter- 
national already controls 75,000 shares, including 60,000 shares 
allotted to a subsidiary in exchange for the low temperature 
distillation patents covering the McEwen-Runge and K. S. G. 
processes of low temperature distillation for the British Empire. 
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International Combustion has since acquired 15,000 shares of the 
minority interest and has now decided to acquire the remaining 
minority interest of 30,000 shares of £1 each in exchange for 
40,000 shares of its own common stock. 





American Cyanamid Co., offers stockholders right to subscribe 
to one share of additional Class B common stock at $20 a share 
for each two shares of Class A or Class B stock now held. Rights 
will accrue to stockholders of record January 10, will expire 
February 4, and will be worth $10 on basis of present price of 
common of 50. Special meeting of stockholders has been called 
for January 3 to approve the financing. 

There are now outstanding 494,572 common shares which will 
be increased to 741,858 by the sale of 247,286 shares of new stock 
to stockholders. Proceeds will be nearly $5,000,000. On July 16, 
164,857 shares of new stock were offered to stockholders at $20 
increasing the shares outstanding from 329,715 to 494,572. 





Liquid Carbonic Buys Into Dry Ice 


Directors of the Liquid Carbonic Corp. approve purchase of a 
substantial block of stock in the Dry Ice Corp. of America. The 
funds realized will be used by Dry Ice Corp. for development. 

Liquid Carbonic directors have authorized a ten-year contract 
with the Dry Ice Corp. for the sale to it of carbon dioxide. The 
Dry Ice Corp. proposes to build plants connected with the sixteen 
branches of the Liquid Carbonic Corp. as rapidly as the market 
develops. 

To carry out its plans the Liquid Carbonic Corp. has authorized 
an increase in capital shares from 200,000 to 400,000. The 
directors have approved the sale of 30,000 shares to bankers at 
$90. A special stock dividend of 20 per cent. has been declared. 





Monsanto Chemical Co. increases capital stock from 110,000 
shares no par to 160,000 shares no par. Of additional shares, 
15,715 are to be offered to stockholders at $50 per share. Di- 
rectors are authorized to dispose of remaining shares at such 
time and such price as they may determine, but not less than $50. 
Proceeds from present sale are to reimburse company for cash 
payment on acquisition of the Graesser interest in Graesser 
Monsanto Chemical Works, North Wales. 


Report of Glidden Co. and subsidiaries for year ended October 
31, 1928, shows net profit of $2,261,118 after depreciation and 
federal taxes, equivalent after dividends on 7% prior preference 
stock to $4.34 a share on 408,333 average number of no-par 
common shares outstanding during the year and to $3.54 a 
share on 500,000 common shares outstanding at end of the 
period. This compares with net profit of $1,712,438 or $3.03 
a share on 400,000 common shares outstanding in preceding year. 


An important Anglo-German cellulose company has been 
registered in Finland under the title of Waldhof, Ltd. Half of the 
capital is British, and it is understood that the company has had 
a British loan of £500,000. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. declares regular quarterly divi- 


dend of $1.50 on common, payable February 1 to stock of record 
January 11. 


Merck & Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of $1 on 
preferred, payable January 2 to stock of record December 17. 
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AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


INCORPORATED 


announce 
the removal of their 


offices 





on January first, 1929 to 


16 East 34th St., New York 
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Combined Reports of 14 Chemical 
Companies Show 39% Increase in Net 


Last published financial reports of fourteen chemical com- 
panies show combined, an increase in net profits of 39.17 per cent. 
as compared with the corresponding periods in the previous year. 
In but one of the fourteen is a decline noted and while all others 
show a good percentage of increase, perhaps the most startling 
comparison is in the fertilizer group, where profits are shown in 
place of the deficits of the previous report. Comparisons are as 
follows: 





1928 1927 

Air Reduction Co., 9 months, Sept. 30....... $2,528,166 $2,004,211 
Columbian Carbon, 9 months, Sept. 30....... 2,105,851 1,511,991 
Commercial Solvents Corp., 9 months Sept. 30 2,099,774 1,651,503 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 9 months, Sept. 30. . 52,278,679 36,322,765 
Hercules Powder Co., 9 mon., Sept. 30........ 2,820,112 2,376,366 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 9 mon., Sept. 30..... 1,560,020 1,378,362 
National Distillers Products, 9 months, Sept. 30 311,218 174,707 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, 9 months, Sept. 30....... 10,355,819 9,053,097 
Freeport, Texas, 9 months, Aug. 31........... 1,952,393 2,702,315 
Amer. Agric. Chem., year, June 30............ 2,237,650 *1,924,134 
Amer. Cyanamid, year, June 30.............. 1,547,590 1,285,323 
International Agric., year, June 30........... 1,446,605 *352,315 
Va. Car. Chem. Corp., year, June 30.......... 2,510,702 *219,853 

$103,383,062 $73,637,144 


Percentage of increase, 39.17 per cent. *Indicates deficit. 





Royal Baking Powder Co. declares a quarterly dividend of 25 
cents on the new no par common stock and the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 on the preferred, both payable December 31 
to stock of record December 15. The dividend on the common is 
equivalent to the $2 quarterly dividend paid on the old common 
stock prior to the eight-for-one split-up. 

For six months ended June 30, 1928, net profit of Royal Baking 
Powder Co. and subsidiaries was $725,769 after depreciation, 
federal taxes, etc. 

For year ended December 31, 1927, net profit was $1,487,431 
after depreciation, federal taxes, etc., comparing with $1,885,282 
in 1927. 


Stockholders of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., approve 
proposed split-up of common stock on basis of 3%-1. This 
action involves increase in authorized common stock from 
5,000,000 shares no par to 15,000,000 shares of $20 par value. 
Under proposed plan, 3% shares of the $20 par stock will be 
exchanged for each of the 2,811,050 shares of no par common 
outstanding, including new stock to be issued to Grasselli 
Chemical Co. 


Newport Co. calls the outstanding cumulative prior common 
stock for redemption April 15 at the callable price of $125, plus 
accumulated unpaid dividends of $44 a share. On surrender of 
stock certificates prior to January 5, payment was made at rate 
of $172 a share, which includes regular and extra dividends 
aggregating $3 payable to stock of record January 5. Issue of 
130,000 class A convertible stock was recently offered at $50 a 
share. 


U. S. Industrial Aleohol Co. declares a quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 on the common and the regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
on the preferred. Common dividend is payable February 1 to 
stock of record January 15 and preferred payable January 15 to 
stock of record January 7. 

Quarterly dividend of $1.50 on common places that stock on 
annual basis of $6, compared with former $5 annually. 


American Cyanamid Co. declares quarterly dividend of $1.50 
on the preferred, 114 per cent. on the common, and an extra 
dividend of % per cent on the common, to be paid January 2, to 
holders of record December 15. This amounts to 40 cents per 
share on ‘“‘A’’ common and “B” common stocks, $20 par. 


A new international chemical holding concern, capitalized 
at 20,000,000 francs, is incorporated in Schaffhausen, Switzerland, 
under the name of Chemie Trust, A. G. 


Air Reduction Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents, payable January. 15 to stock of record December 31. 
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Amer. Smelting Splits Common 3 For 1 


Stockholders of American Smelting & Refining Co. approve 
three-for-one split-up in the common stock and creation of 
$20,000,000 new 6% cumulative second preferred stock. There 
will be authorized 4,000,000 shares of no-par common stock, of 
which 1,829,940 shares will be issued in exchange for the 609,980 
shares of $100 par common now outstanding. 

For eleven months ended November 30 net profit of company 
amounted to $3,608,928, as contrasted with $2,699,935 in the 
1927 period. After allowing for the seven per cent. preferred 
dividends this is equal to $5.82 a share on the common stock, as 
compared with $3.24 a share a year ago. The regular dividend 
of 871% cents a share was declared on the common and preferred 
stocks. 





Stockholders of American Glanzstoff Corp. approve increasing 
the capital by an issue of 150,000 common B shares, to be offered 
to common stockholders of record December 29 at $60, in ratio 
of one common B share to every two common shares held. 
Rights expire January 31. 

Proceeds will be used to double the capacity of the present 
plant through erection of second unit at Elizabethton, Tenn. 

Corporation’s capitalization now comprises $7,000,000 cumu- 
ative 7% preferred, 300,000 common shares and 150,000 common 
B shares. 


Ansco Products, Inc., predecessor of Agfa Ansco Corp., has 
been formally dissolved. The latter corporation was formed last 
March, through a merger of Ansco Products, Inc., of Binghamton, 
with Agfa Products, Inc., and Agfa Raw Film Corp., both of 
New York City. 

Stockholders of the old Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., received 
$2,250,000 the amount of stock subscribed, together with 120,000, 
shares of Agfa Ansco Corp., in return for the business, good will 
and plant of Ansco Photoproducts, Inc. 


Certain-teed Products Corp. passes the quarterly dividend of 
$1 on the common due at this time. Regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 on the preferred was declared, payable January 1 to 
stock of record December 18. 

Statement issued by the company said: “It is understood that 
there is little improvement in competitive conditions and that 
with unsatisfactory profits for the year to date, directors deemed 
it for the best interest of stockholders to omit the common 
dividend.” 


National Gypsum Co. offers holders of Class A and Class B 
common stock of record December 27 the right to subscribe to 
one share of Class A stock for every two shares of Class A and B 
held at $10 a share. Rights expire January 15, when first pay- 
ment of $5 a share is due, the remaining $5 being due March 15. 


Reverberations from Lord Melchett’s recent visit to our shores 
are felt in the exchange of stock between Mond Nickel and 
International Nickel of Canada; the exchange between Inter- 
national Nickel of Canada and International Nickel of New 
Jersey; and the organization of Nickel Holdings Corp. 


Freeport Texas Co. declares the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1, payable February 1 to stock of record January 15. Three 
months ago an extra dividend of 25 cents was paid and in the 
three quarters previous to that, extra dividends of 75 cents were 
disbursed. 


Canadian Industrial Alcohol declares extra dividend of 25 
cents and regular quarterly dividend of 38 cents on common, 
both payable January 15 to stock of record December 31. A. 
Kelly Fisher Wilmere and Colonel F. M. Gaudet are elected vice 
presidents. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co. declares the regular quarterly 
dividend of $2 on the preferred, payable January 2 to stock of 
record December 20. 
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Chlorate Soda 
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The Industry’s Stocks 





































1928 Sales Earnings 
Dec. 31 1928 1927 In Since ISSUES Par Shares An. —— share-$ 
Bid Asked High Low High Low Dec. Jan. 1, ’28 $ Listed Rate 192 1926 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
98 983 993 59 1994 1343 94,800 OS No 223,445 $5.00 9 mo. 12.63 10.83 
49 251 2523 146 1694 131 87,100 2,100,800 Allied Chem. & Dye.............. No 2,178,109 6.00 10.02 9.79 
124 120 2 fe". ES eee 100 92, 6.00 : 61.28 
21} 21} 26 15} 21} 8} 33,900 424,500 Am. Pek can ERE ROMER 6 bcs seine 100 333,221 2.00 Nil es 
704 72 79% 55 72% 28 22,700 446,209 De ceea gicenieesare acicsms bats 100 284,552 1.50 3.59 
110} 110} 1174 #704 77 43 779,800 11,579,700 — ROBES os aiciesicsicraescicesie 25 2,473,918 2.00 4.11 4.38 
1414 148 147 136% 141 126 2,600 LS a ery errr rer 100 412,333 7.00 31.66 33.31 
165 = 187 192 56% 724 20% 400 2,020,600 ieutene ere 100 167,500 aa en 
170 os 182 864 924 463 339 +789 (| eae e ee 100 167,500 7.00 7mo. 6.00 62 
seco tee 63} 39-49% =—36% = 738,000 635,500 mations ROR TION 6:65 s:i0c% <0 No 594,278 4.00 9 mo. 3.64 3.88 
eee 1173 109 113 108 17,000 19,800 “_ Sa ee 100 50, 7.00 9 mo. 50.27 53.15 
2914 292} 293 169 1883 132§ 61,200 2,780,200 Ameer. Smelt and Refin.. 100 609,980 7.50 6 mo. 19.64 23.38 
137 138} 142 131 133 = —-119 3,200 57,400 Ee 100 : 7.00 6 mo. 17.01 35.52 
42i 43 57 6% 10} (5% 127,000 1,533,800 Amer. fin & Lead.. 25 193,120... 9 mo. Nil es 
117} 40 514 35 | REPRO 25 96,560 ‘nts 9mo. 2.31 ee 
119§ 119} rt 53% 604 41% 2,355,700 12,231,500 Auesends Co ee Mining. 50 3,000,000 3.00 4.74 
102 103 112 554 63 38 47,500 533,500 Archer Dan. Mid....... 3 No 200,000 se 5.76 6.35 
1123 106 DP su axace sos tdcse-aaeenws ‘ 100 3,000 7.00 37.31 35.23 
112} 113 114 63 70 564 57,000 112,700 Atlas ROMO SSOs cs siccwceoeeccses No 260,393 4.00 5.75 7. 
106 1064 110} 102 107 9 28 110 a nena 100 s 6.00 6 mo. 22.71 26.46 
116 1174 664 50 131% 104 975,000 1,769,200 Atlantic OE aoe 100 500,000 vas, 9 mo. Nil 11.24 
8} 9 12} 4} 5 84,800 1,102,900 Butte Copper & Zinc............. 5 600,000 .50 9mo. 0.09 32 
10} 10% 163 8 11 7% = 15,900 551,800 Butte Superior Mng.............. 10 290,197 2.00 9 mo. 0.23 1.71 
1164 117 122 65 92 66 18,700 py Ue ge cr RS oe No 189,931 3.00 9mo. 4.84 6.00 
3 3t 5B} 14g 2 1t 31,900 724,500 Calla Lead & Zinc............... 10 723,355 2... 9 mo. 0.08 Bs 
463 47 474 20} 24 144 170,700 2,296,600 Calumet & Hecla................ 25 2,005,502 1.50 9 mo. 0.29 75 
28} 284 119 614 55 42 62,400 1,044,900 Certainteed Prod................ No 07, 4.00 9mo. 6.07 6.02 
80 82 63} 23% 118} 106 7 F WA 0ossia,0 das. ardia ewes ale 100 43, 7.00 9 mo. 56.80 54.30 
ee 74% 37 44% 33% 414,300 2,834,600 Chile Copper............... ieess 25 4,435,595 2.50 6 mo. 0.62 2.65 
134 134} 1343 79 101 66% 109,400 376,100 Columb Carbon...............0 No 04,131 4.00 9.41 6.51 
239 «2394 2504 137} 203 145 37,700 710,000 Commercial Solvents............. No 108,861 4.00 9mo. 9.24 14.13 
12} 62; 644 53 86% 58% 447'700 DUS 700 COME COM seis o6sioascccvsiencces No 620,000 6.00 7 mo. 7.54 6.36 
124? 126 128 123 126 ©6120 1 A EE re nee te ae 100 52,930 7.00 7 mo. 86.82 70.55 
90 90 94 64% 68 46% 100,700 2,312,000 nm... 25 2,530,000 2.00 9mo. 4.01 4 
143 144} 1463 1384 142} 128 760 a) reer recy 100 50,000 7.00 9 mo. 47.62 47.73 
59} 593 68} 34} 48 264 932,000 1,975,100 Davison Chem.................. No 310,000 mere 
55 57 61 40 42 364 15,200 16,000 Devoe & RaynA.............005 No 95,000 2.40 (t) 5.47 5.22 
112 114? 120 108 1144 101 1 4,390 I rem ie Ane 100 18,096 7.00 6 mo. 53.23 49.70 
117 +117} 121 114 118 105} 1,400 00 TIONG OI 6 50. h0 66s e ccesices 100 795,212 6.00 9 mo. 57.04 52.51 
500 502 503 310 343% 168 14,900 597,100 Dupont de Nemours............. No 2,661,658 9.50 15.45 13.98 
182 184 1944 163 175% 126% 17.600 378,600 Eastman Kodak...............0. No 2,055,340 5.00 9. 
126 130 132} 1234 1314 1193 ‘ 2,310 UN ois vas amide te 100 61,65 6.00 322.11 
220 250 230 120 97 75} 1,600 17,200 Fed. "Minion & Smelting. . 100 50,400 eae 23.36 35.95 
83t 83 89% 65 714 46% 210.700 3,777,800 Fleischmann.................0.. No ; 3.00 4.30 4.08 
494 49} 109} 43 co 34 165,000 3,602,000 Freeport Texas...............00. No 729,733 4.00 mo. 5.24 2.48 
744 «75 94, 1414 96 5 60,900 2,468,000 — MEIN io ss cuisaeane wai 100 243,550 ibe 6 mo. 5.00 8.11 
113} 117} 150 132 1444 107} 2,400 x = OT eR RTE TTT ee 100 68,742 5.00 6mo. 4.20 27.58 
363 37 37 203 169:800 1,565,000 Glidden, 00m... 2... 6. cscs ccccees — tare ee see 
1034 104 105 95 360 8,560 NIE 5's.4.4.6.6 0a s Korea Swsie’ See ee wae * 
142} 142} 143} 71 762 «=©G2S) 6 778:900 «=. 4.798 B00 Gd asl. 5... oss ceccccccnces No 318,586 site 6.20 3.02 
. 84 644 TO} 434 ENE LE: Household Prod.........sccccece No 575,000 3.50 6 mo. 5.22 5.22 
154 153 204 13 16 6 17,800 336,200 —_ i ok agu dante No 441,695 es Nil 1.60 
844 85 85 48$ 65 33 6,300 ee” eee er re 100 100,000 - Nil 14.06 
cx > ane Ree 414 89} 383 135,900 257,000 Sateen. Beene oe 25 1,673,374 2.00 9mo. 2.26 3.00 
apogee cous BlO “Ree 137,400 3,97 WEEDS 5 o5cisscle. cs sie's 666: 0:0)00 we 100 89,126 6.00 9 mo. 46.94 62.35 
59 60 60 47% 22,300 By FOO TO FG TOK. 5 v6 ccciccenewacs eH aoe a vse 
69 494 75 63 PIB iin 5 0.06,00 oewiseeea sais 100 60,771 6.00 6 mo. 2.64 8.35 
1983 199 202 96} 298,500 2,116,300 Johns-Mansville.............. be No 750,000 4.69 4.34 
1063 107} 124} 635 783 45 109,000 1,210,100 Liquid Carbonic Corp............ No 125,000 3.60 5.90 11.34 
47 484 57} 45 58} 43 6,100 62,900 Mac and Forbes................. No 376,748 2.00 9 mo. 2.36 3.30 
182 184 190 117% 132 82 7,900 468,600 Matheison Alk.................. No 147,207 6.00 9 mo. 11.27 9.88 
123 124 130 115 120 103 220 1,850 (ER ee amen 100 24,750 7.00 9 mo. 74.06 67.85 
32 32} 33 17% 17% 20% 79,200 842,000 Miami Copper................00. 5 747,114 1.50 1.52 
374 38 58} 294 56% 17 36,400 810,800 National Dist. —_ icacete menses - No 167,651 sie 9mo. 0.54 ee 
524 53 71; 514 69% 43 1,7 50, 100 pfd.. ao e0 6S ee cenene No 109,795 vee 9mo. 1.62 oe 
ee re oes 6,600 pfd. tem. “ctfs. Deke eee 
129} 132 136 115 202 95 9,600 101,800 Nationai ee oe 100 206,554 8.00 10.25 35.33 
383 39 41} 22 27 19 25,300 724,700 Penick & Ford..... No 433,773 sate 9mo. 2.04 1.37 
210 215 217 157 168% 126 4, 259,500 Peoples Gas Chi.. 100 ,000 8.00 11.15 11.04 
69 694 71 37 43 36 1,684,000 662,200 St. Joseph Lead..... 10 1,951,517 2.50 1.85 4.21 
543 54% 59 37% = 41 354 541,500 5,495,400 Standard Oil Co of N. é 25 24,262,532 1.00 5.01 
45} 454 45 28} 34 29% 1,701,100 7,819,600 Standard Oil Co. of N. 25 17,023,928 1.60 0.90 1.94 
19 19 19 10} 13 135,400 1,100,400 Tenn. Cop. & Chem. . No 794,624 1.00 1.31 
79 79) 82 62 81% 49 405,400 6,529,200 Texas Gulf Sulfur............... No 2,540, 4.00 4.76 3.69 
196 197 209 186 1544 98% 264,200 3,384,600 Union Carbide............. ses ae 2,827,470 6.00 9 mo. 6.64 9.07 
131 131f 138° 102§ 111f 69 99,600 819,000) U.S, ind: Ale... 60s sccee Saaielte, “oe 40, 5.00 6.00 7.04 
125 127 125% 118§ 121 107} 510 6,979 RS eer 100 60, 7.00 35.16 
98 100 111 60 157,500 3,567,300 Vanadium Corp.. DEN Ga he ana ae Sore 
18} 19 20 12 60,200 526,200 Viseiie-COr., COM. ...o.. cccccecce 
60 60} 64 44§ 48% 26} 13,000 243,800 eS RR res _ 100 213,350 oe 6.73 
94} 95 99 88} 91 73 1,100 31,900 re | ee otesdenee-« more 100 142,910 7.00 17.54 
High Lew NEW YORK CURB 
20. , 201 $13 16} 31% 30 9,700 LOO BOO ACEO! Prodieeso.csscceccedecewss No 60,000 
74} 73} 42} 334 1,200 SOOO RSTO AGIOS: 6.55 is nes vincsetacinnee 
152. 151 197} 120 4453 67} 9,000 157,400 Aluminum Co. of America........ No 1,427,625 53 ik 4.02 ee 
1044 1044 110} 104 434 25 1,700 53,900 A EPR re 20 63,772 1.20 3.09 3.49 
83; 81 87; 74 10,500 ockee Ps SS ee rere 
65 63 65 30} 99,800 pe eo) | a re ree 
17 15§ 24 13 18} 33 4,900 531,100 Amer. Rayon Prod.............. No 110,000 1.00 Nil 
274 264 28} 11% 16,100 205,800 ee oot. & Chem. com.,......... 
47} 45} 47j 254 29 11 ,000 PEE. (US <a diva pk oa Siew eo aN ais No 160,000 ° Nil 
30 29 54 265 314 14 4,800 255,300 Audie Chile | ee No 1,756,750 : Loss Loss 
9 8} 333 7 27,100 SR re te, IID noo isco ceceinseices 
ee ... 46} 41 434 22 300 DO CARN AG BIOS 6 occ cececceces No 800,000 1.28 2.49 2.63 
170 170 226 156 save Ree 215 eee rrr cre eoee 
59 52 103 364 117 44 38,400 328,600 Celanese Corp of Am............ No 1,000,000 ° 1.91 1.80 
59 40 122 34 129 i 34,300 Celluloid Co............. 6806008 100 70,980 . wre 
105} 103} 132 1034 133 113} 400 3,700 SI bc was eiwnanne cede ns 100 24,551 3 
75 75 97} 75 300 8,050 ciy nf SSS See eer er 
68 61} 733 49 91 84 6,300 460,500 Celotex bid ce Reem e tebe eee awees No 164,730 3.00 5.06 
80} 77 92 75 9,800 545,000 Colgate-Palmolive Peet 
Reheat a meso saith — 384 24} 1,100 65,320 IE 6 06.5150 a:cain's seelseincis £1 . 12,000,000 164% 18.18 
213 203 24} 20 2,600 42,700 Oi, GOR WIR. ics Lescwnsens 
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Earnings 
Dec. 31 1928 1927 In Since ISSUES Par Shares An. $- share-$ 
High Low High Low High Low Dec. Jan. 1, '28 $ Listed Rate fo27 19 
Sue. Guat. 192 202 180 300 1,840 Hercules Powder......... eves es 100 147,000 16.37 9 mo. 16.37 18.18 
1204 120} 125 118} 121 114 1,900 eae ere cacce 93a 111,392 7.00 28.04 30.82 
21 21 23 74 10 7 1,600 19,700 modes WN. kA wan ecadanaes 10 150,000 was 0.32 
92 92 98 384 39 37 400 13,550 Monsanto Chem..........0.se00. No 110,000 2.50 6.11 5.60 
ee Meee Cee ie Je S&S nota re. eee 50 150,000 5.00 8.09 6.08 
74 7} 9} 6} 144 8 2,000 SUED CO Bs oon sche cccccncceces 10 223,158 2% 6.42 2.38 
493 40] .... eaters 160,700 210,435 Royal Baking, new com........... 
cece cree) eee 103 110 100 550 2,950 hh slaw tieecc oa we we wore 
ee ae ee 92 654 68} 44 325 3,500 Sherwin Williams ............... 25 594,445 3.00 6.42 5.59 
24} 21? 29 17 203 134 6,200 SO Oa od 6 a bese cvcccccecce No 600,000 xie -— 
ites. ame 9} 6} 12 oe 3s dees GiGee ONIN WINGO 6 0s oss ccccccccences 150 lire 6,666,66624 72 6.86 
cpceteter ~ ete 10 54 100 12,500 MN MUNI oss ov sc wnccieeas 
40} 38} 42 31} 14,900 81,700 Spencer Kellogg................. 
140 135 150 125 130 115} 9,000 Cty INS OF CO ic ceccccsconscacces 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.13 10.43 
539 526 630 450 499 145 3,980 ee Ss. acca No 78,868 we wala 
—ees. Sea) oe 53§ 1102 82} 2,100 CUGOG UO: By Gees ccccicciceccscccs 20 687,87& 8% 10.10 11.35 
CLEVELAND 
130 130 147} 104 115 743 533 958 Cleve-Cliff Iron. .......ccccccece No 400,000 4.00 
205 205 £225 1124 108 70 53 GB We Ca vg abc iccccceececece No 120,000 6.00 
107 107 107 1033 mi 100 60 80 = ueceudenaavendeecddeens 100 30,000 7.00 — 
ited” Cette « acl See) 15} 2,000 Fe CIS aries Sos ckeeiewsecuns No 400,000 2.00 3.03 3.41 
103} 1034 104} 96 100 84 249 249 eee ‘ 100 71,922 7.00 6mo. 23.91 25.98 
ice see ae 653 70 44 Sua ove BEMEWI WHHMMING <6 cc cscwecccnce 25 594,445 3.00 6.42 5.59 
ecele” “@aatee a 106 109 104 aaa a ERO eer errr 100 125,000 6.00 e 
28 28 28 ae cae 1,605 4,670 Wood Chemical Prod. “A”....... No 20,000 2.00 
CHICAGO 
67 65 rt 49 86 53 1,800 ove GI eticeccnsccckcaccicicces No 170,456 3.00 3.31 
87 87 92 80 92 82 150 ward WN cnet Baar eau owe ciweuis 100 52,534 7.00 
96 94 96 91} 39 37 2,950 oc AMMEN CROOKS oi 6 occ ccc cece No 110,000 2.50 6.11 
141 139 146 1273 130 115} 10,750 ee: Res re 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.13 10.43 
68 66 100 55 1103 82 19,641 ee ee 20 687,875 8% 10.10 11.35 
CINCINNATI 
oe ae ae 125 1134 10 406 Fleishmann pfd................ 100 12,295 6.00 1,589.49 1,501.80 
283. 282 300 249 250 177 2,112 27,938 Pro. & Gam..........esececeres 20 1,250,000 4.75 9.17 
~ 
PHILADELPHIA 
98t 98 109} 92 105$ 74} 900 are —— 150,000 5.00 8.09 6.08 
167 165 173} 114} 118} 89} 127,081 1,881,284 United Gas Imp................. 50 2,130,088 ; 4.59 
MONTREAL 
17 i? oe aes 394 20 awe woe) RMI CHIE so nk 50 cc ccecenccs No 200,000 1.50 1.02 
70 70 A eat 98 823 aaa sees We de co ne Socaeeeacackene 100 74,561 7.00 
41 40} .... er 434 21} ee ovcere, CRMC MIRE IMGS 05.5 a6 ecceedes No (d)800,000 1.28 2.49 2.63 
864 86} Sore ... %277§ 67 nee <tr ée: III WOO Bcc < cccsccesccns No 1,100,000 2.00 2.63 
BALTIMORE 
24 24 283 17 20 15 255 SOGEF BIO Geico vkscdccncdscccccdins No 600,000 ia 
UNLISTED 
73 Ge 80 70 cats ate wea ois AE OI NN s Cnc ccc wee cscs 
375 360 375 190 aa ous ag ~«s Hercules Powd., OOM... ...cccccee 
73 64 82 64 ate ue ee vicia, WOMMONEG OP Gig SEOs osc ce cccecécc 
167 167 169 116 ae <n ager ee PEO siccccccseesnbesnsleaawe 
The Industry’s Bonds 
1928 ies Orig. (1) 
Dec. 31 1928 1927 In Since ISSUE Date Int. Int. Offering 
High Low High Low High Low Dec. Jan. 1, 1928 Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
105 104 106} 104 105 99 68 2200 Alt AMy COMME iiicccccccdscvece TTT TT TT CCT TTT 1941 74 F.A. 30,000 
95} 94 97 92 46 ee OP ne nn cea anee «had wOees ea aeeesd.a ald 
1014 101 102 99% 103% 100} 231 5,620 Ams, Bree & Mel “A” BFE soc ccccccccescvcscascs bucucuee 1947 5 A.O. «a 
95 944 105} 92 9 87 145 fee Oe i cawcccaskeehodassasedboddeuee uence - 1945 7 M.N. 16,500 
1013 101 103} 99% 103% 100 43 SI oso cca wa eccdeceeeacdbeudenqededecuancenes 1937 5 J.J. 15,000 
1014 1014 103} 100 102j 100 10 Se ee Sing cd kde dw ReKESE Fas ce KeReéeseKaceeen 1945 5) M.N. 8,000 
1034 1034 1034 100 1044 101} 4 148 Coen Produet Heft. .... ccc cccccccccces peeceheadetnecken 1934 5 M.N. 10,000 
107% 1074 117 106 1114 106 37 Rete CE I a 6a. ecw wince ccadientscccveceseaseaweccate - 1939 6 A. O. 5,000 
924 924 95} 894 912 81} 1 i Sis I CANN 5 aia 0 00.0.0. 0:< nea asetussecns secmeesedeene - 1932 5 M.N. 30,000 
82 81 864 77 sir ake 17 258 Int. Agri. Corp. stamped, extended. ......ccccccccccseccece 1942 5 M.N. 7,020 
177 177 205 113 1334 104 26 Ser Et I CN ooo 6 in ccc cdicac dccccddccacdcaneconecds 1941 6 F.A. 5,000 
RIGs VISE . on. an 102 984 187 Cl SEES Cd Cac eh cobb be sccbekaeda kee Kase goasekenn 1937 7 
94 A er 95§° 92} 367 yo ee: oe 1937 7 
ok el) an 115 1133 13 66 People’s Gas & Coke.. -. 1943 6 A.O 10,000 
105 104% 108} 102 1054 101 16 1,120 Refunding......... -- 1947 5 M.S 40,000 
102? 102 104 102 1044 101 354 6,893 Standard Oil N. J....... .. 1946 5 FLA 120,000 
111 110} 120 1014 101 984 287 De RE CEE IE IN 5 is od s-c oe kee encsedwecscnncnesees « 190 6 AO 3, 
82 82 91} 82 95 91 2 93 Va. Iron C. & C...... Seetadeevae MesacsgaucweUtauwecece ees 
NEW YORK CURB 
102 1013 1034 100 1052 105 214 See a Oi OF IN ON are. 6 hab cd escc desc cedinncedeecccecede 1952 
118§ 117} 121} 98 164 Pie Minin CHAU occ asics nciesnccecocadentancecwanas 
115 114 125 99 107 1,293 Amer. Solv. & Chem............. Ges dad dadesesawdaneauece 
99% 99% 101} 99% 102 1014 106 Pe rere eee pdeedadseaeeoas ree - 1929 6 J.J. 25,000 
99 98} 101} 974 99 95; 256 3,714 Koppers Gas and Coke............ CibegReKeeene errr rere 1947 5 J.D. 25,000 
101 100 198i 98 103 98 210 SE RD EI oct eh6e cb andes es ccseadnenseceqececaas ocoe 1008 G&S J.D. 16 3,500 
944 933 98 934 98 954 323 DO I oo ohio. ck ciccciccdsacdtccecesscehccwsnce 1967 at 
102 1004 106% 100 1004 100 22 114 Silica Gel. 614% with warr.........eceeeee. edtdeednweenee 1952 6 
98 oof 100 95 99 96 45 1,447 Solvay Am. Invest. Corp. ...... ave CeCheadenemneownacaeane 1942 5&5 M.S. 15,000 
100 99% 1014 99% 100 99 23 ee eer REC COTTE CCT CCT 1932 56 A.O. 50,000 
104 102} 104 993 103} 983 31 519 Westvaco Chlorine Prod....... Oe eeesceccesccece éesosciecss Ieee Ge tae 2,500 
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“Over a Century of Service and Progress" 








JANUARY, 1929 





Formic Acid, 85 & 90%: 


We are in an excellent position to supply this material from 
spot stocks which we maintain at all times, carloads to single 
carboys, inquiries respectfully solicited. 


Borax & Boric Acid: 


As distributors for producers we carry stocks not only at 
New York, but in our various branches. We are prepared 
to make quick deliveries, in Crystal, Granular and Powder- 


ed form. We also have the Technical as well as the U.S. P. 


Barium Chloride: 


The situation abroad is acute. Producers seem to be sold up | 
for the months of January and February. Prices are high. | 
The same situation seems to be prevalent with the American 7 
manufacturers. We feel that the prices during 1928 were not : 
commensurate with the value of the goods as related to pro- 
duction costs, and with the increasing demand it will natural- 
ly follow that the price will be advanced. 


Epsom Salts, Technical: 


Supplies of raw materials abroad have been curtailed with a 
resultant slowing up in deliveries and shipments to this coun- 
try have been somewhat delayed. Weare pleased to say how- 
ever, that in anticipation of Winter conditions we have 
ample stocks and numerous shipments afloat. Prices are 
firm with perhaps a slightly upward tendency. 





Contracts: 


~~ An A 1 FR bw 


We are gratified in noting the continual increasing business 
which is being placed over the year tocome. A large percentage 
of our contracts have been signed, which is an indication of 
a greater feeling and confidence in good business for 1929. 





‘ Branches: 
actories: icago 
witty» (NOUS, SCEIDENSCO = 
Murphysboro, IIL % 9 Philadelphia 
Owego, N. Y. ata *-Wtnaaapeaiyinn Cleveland 
Jersey City, N. J. 46 Curee Street, New York. Gloverwilte 
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The Trend of Prices 

















New Year Finds Both Industry 
And Trade in Active Condition 


Chemical Industry Generally Has Had Good Year—Alkali 
Contract Season Closes Successfully—Another Alcohol 
Merger Marks Past Month—Tariff Hearings Feature 
Present Month. 


As the chemical industry faces the new year, expressions of 
optimistic nature are heard on all sides. The prevailing im- 
pression gathered throughout the trade is that 1928 has been 
a very good year and that the outlook for 1929 is even better. 

This is in line with opinion in the business and financial world 
in general as expressed in the trade and public press through- 
out the country, and also in line with the ideas of industrial 
leaders and experts everywhere. 

According to Secretary of Commerce, William F. Whiting, 
“some of the more important economic forces which dominate 
the business situation as we enter the New Year are credit 
conditions, the degree of accumulation of merchandise stocks 
and of speculation in them, the size of the crops and of our cur- 
rent industrial output, the rate of wages and volume of em- 
ployment, and the prospects of foreign trade. 

“With respect to credit conditions 1928 has been an extra- 
ordinary year. The outflow of gold which began in the autumn 
of 1927 continued during the first half of 1928 and caused a re- 
versal in the easy money situation that had prevailed for sev- 
eral years. Public attention has been fixed on the rise in the 
rates on stock-exchange 90-day time loans from 41% per cent. 
in January to 7% per cent. in the early autumn and the even 
greater rise in call money rates. It is well, however, to note 
that bank credit for commercial purposes has been in ample 
supply at rates ranging from less than ™% per cent. higher in 
southern and western cities to slightly over one per cent. in 
New York City while open-market rates for commercial paper 
have increased by only 1% per cent. during the year. 

“Agricultural output during the past year was about five per 
cent. larger than in 1927 and there was an even greater expan- 
sion in manufacturing production, but neither stocks of raw 
materials nor of manufactured goods have shown any general 
tendency to accumulate. There is no considerable speculation 
in commodities and wholesale prices average about the same as 
a year ago. 

“Wages continue at a high level and unemployment has been 
reduced to a minimum. “Activity in the automotive and con- 
struction industries has been sustained and is particularly note- 
worthy. Production of many related products, such as iron 
and steel, cement, gasoline, and rubber tires has been stimulated 
as a result of these developments. The textile and coal indus- 
tries, however, still lag behind the others. 


“Foreign, as well as domestic, demand for the products of 
our farms and factories is steadily expanding. During the past 
year there has been an exceptionally large growth of our ex- 
ports of finished manufactures 
chinery, and petroleum products. 

“In general it may be stated that both industry and trade are 
exceptionally active as we enter the New Year.”’ 

Another official communication has made by Dr. 
Julius Klein, director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, who says in part that 
“the year 1928 closed with domestic business larger than ever 
before and foreign trade in exceptional volume, and there is 
every indication that the high levels of recent months will be 
varried into the New Year. Exports of merchandise were larger 
than in any year since 1920, exceeding five billion dolllars’’. 

These two extracts, representing Government opinion on 


especially automobiles, ma- 


been 


present-day trends in business and industry, crystallize the 
views of prevailing impressions throughout industrial America 
generally. As the chemical industry looks back over the year, 
it, too, may consider with satisfaction, the progress which has 
been made. A study of the financial statements of a number 
of chemical companies taken at random, illustrates clearly the 
fact that the ‘ndustry generally is prospering as it never has 
before. Outstanding, perhaps, is the recovery made by the 
fertilizer branch of the industry during the past year. 

As in other industries, the keynote of the past year in the 
chemical industry has been mergers and consolidations of in- 
terests. Another has been added to the list during the past 
month with the definite announcement of a new large alcohol 
producing organization formed by the merger of five formerly 
independent Conditions in the marke} 
are now very favorable despite the fact that 
weather has somewhat retarded norma! shipments of alcohol 


companies. alcohol 


continued warm 


for anti-freeze purposes. 

The contract season for the alkalis has practically closed, and 
despite an buying 
among smaller consumers, booking for 1929 are reported to 
exceed those of the previous year. New and somewhat lower 
prices have been announced on butyl aleohol which is bound 
to effect many products closely allied to it. 
ducers are making considerable progress against foreign com- 
petition in the ammonium chloride market and American pro- 
duction at present is filling the needs in the mercury market. 

Without doubt, the most important feature of January to 


increasing tendency for hand-to-mouth 


Domestic pro- 


the industry will be the preliminary tariff hearings in Wash- 
ington with a view towards a readjustment of the tariff. Else- 
where in these pages will be found complete discussion of the 
underlying factors which must be considered, especially as they 
affect the chemical and allied products. 
chemicals, the effects will probably be far-reaching in nature 
and it seems certain that the future of the industry will be tre- 
mendously influenced by this move towards tariff revision 
which begins this month. 


In certain groups of 
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Business indicators prepared by the Department of Commerce. 


The weekly average 1923-1925 inclusive = 100. 


The solid line represents 1928 and the dotted line 1927. 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and ‘Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 














Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


for spot New York, 
specified. Products sold f. o. 


indicated “second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00  - 


Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


- Dec. 1928 $1.031 





Acetone — Conditions have apparently 
returned to normal and the market has 
remained firm and unchanged during the 
past month. Production which was in- 
creased materially in September, has 
been progressing in considerable volume 
since so that supply is once more normal. 
Exports, too, are now proceeding in their 
usual volume once more and the situation 
on every hand has eased off. Quotations 
remain at 15c lb. 


Acid Acetic — Although acetate of 
lime is in much better supply, there are 
no indications as yet of anything except 
extreme firmness and steady prices in 
this market. It is true that supplies are 
easier, but the potential demand is so 
great that this acid will, in all likelihood, 
continue in strong position for some time 
to come. Even such additional produc- 
tion, from other methods than that of 
calcium acetate, as has thus far been pro- 
jected has had no apparent effects upon 
the underlying tone of the market. It 
has, however, aided the supply to keep 
somewhat apace with the growth in de- 
mand. 


Acid Citric — The shortage abroad 
has evidently been entirely relieved by 
this time. At any rate, there are no more 
inquiries for export in this market. On 
the other hand, there are no foreign 
supplies available here and prices are 
strictly nominal. Prices on 
remain unchanged at 46c lb., 
in barrels. 


domestic 
for crystals 
Production of calcium citrate 
and concentrated lemon juice in Sicily 
and Calabria from December 1, 1927 to 
June 10, 1928, has been estimated at 
5,411 short tons, against 5,720 short 
tons during the corresponding period of 
the preceding year 


Acid Cresylic—Quotations on _ this 
material continue to cover a fairly wide 
range, thus, apparently, indicating that 
some lack of firmness still exists in the 
market, Although, disinfectant manu- 
facturers and business in that trade in 
general is reported as having been better 
during the past month, there seem to be 
abundant stocks of the dark material. 
The pale grade is also subject to many 
regularities, and the market in general 
is not in very satisfactory condition. 
Reports from Britain indicate that the 
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1914 











os 7 Current 1928 
July High Low Aver. Market High w 
anaes .24 .24 .24 Acetaldehyde, drs 1c-1 wks.. .lb. .184 Za .26 -184 
eee .20 .20 .20 Acetanilid, tech, 150 lb bbl... .Ib. 23 .24 .24 -23 
Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 
janes .29 .29 .29 eee ORR rrr reer .29 35 .35 .29 
oe .38 .32 .37 Acetin, tech drums..........lb. 
Aeetone, CP, 700 lb drums c-l1 ..... .15 15 13 
.024 .12 my | 12 Re eae ey i nee 15 .15 .13 
1918 1.65 1.65 1.65 Acetone Oil, drs NY........ gal. 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.65 
re .42 .42 .42 Acetyl Chloride, 100 lb cby.. . lb. .42 45 .45 .42 
Acids 
Acid Acetic, 28% 400 lb bbls 
1.50 3.38 3.38 3.38 Cl WEB eo cas vccer es Le Se 3.88 3.88 3.38 
deans 11.92 11.92 11.92 Glacial, bbl c-l wk...100 lb ..... 13.68 13.68 11.92 
Boas .98 .98 .98 Anthranilic, refd, bbls......1b. .98 1.00 *.00 .98 
ae ee .80 .80 .80 Technical,  aenrmee: aaa .80 .80 .80 
1.00 1.60 1.25 1.38 Battery, cbys......... 100 lb. 1.60 2.25 2.25 1.60 
.23 .57 .57 .57 Benzoic, tach, 100 lb bbls. . .Ib. .57 .60 -60 .57 
Boric, crys. powd, 250 Ib 
.07} .08} .084 .08} i! RR eee ae ae ere lb. .08} Ro | pa .084 
eae 1.25 .25 1.25 DOOSDROT HE DUB ic is a ccicedDs Si acs 1.25 1.25 1.25 
1917 .85 .80 .84 Butyric, 100% basis cbys. . . lb. .85 .90 .90 .85 
1917 4.90 4.85 4.89 COORG ceiccsecencecse cs «eae 4.85 4.85 4.85 
Semnis -25 .25 .25 Carbolic, 10%, | 50 gal bbls. ‘Ib. 13 .14 .28 Pe 
Chlorosulfonic, 1500 lb drums 
any 15 -15 .15 REE ee eee lb. 15 .16 .16 .15 
1918 .37 .25 .29 Chromic, 99 Jos drs extra. ..lb. .25 .380 .30 .25 
ciecie & 1 00 1.00 1.00 Chromotropic, 300 Ib bbls. .Ib. 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.00 
Citric, USP . crystals, 230 - 
.53 44} .43 43% _ papedingny’ .46 .59 444 59 
ieee .95 .95 .95 Cleve's, 250 lb bbls.. .95 .97 .97 .95 
1918 .60 .57 -61 Cresylic, 95 %, dark drs NY. ib «10 42 «40 -68 , 
1918 .70 .60 .634 97-99 %, pale drs NY... .Ib. 72 BY iy f 72 .72 
a tech 85%, 140 Ib 
1918 cad .10 el ee) | See b. Pp 5 | 12 a2 Fp! 
1918 .50 .50 .50 Gallic, wi: UE Gciocscas lb .50 .55 .55 .50 Z 
1918 .74 .69 42 SP, bbls Pha aiateCuavevesea-aiucd b. <caie .74 .74 .74 g 
pester 1.00 1.00 1.00 Gamma, 225 lb bbls wks...lb. 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.00 
1918 .57 .57 .57 H, 225 Ib bbls wks. ‘Ib. .57 .63 -63 .57 
nee bis .67 .65 .65} Hydriodic, USP, 10%soln cbylb. oa% .67 67 .67 
Hydrobromic, 48 %, coml, 155 
Seas 45 45 .45 Ib cbys wks....... ae 45 .48 .48 45 
Hydrochloric, CP, see Acid 
i ere er ree 
Stas -80 .80 .80 Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks lb. .80 .90 .90 .80 
en 30%, 400 lb bbls 
.03 .06 .06 ;' a era: . <eaes .06 .06 .06 
Hydroflucsilicic, 35%, 400 lb 
saeres 11 ry | 1l MMR olg.5: 5c fore ao be ween 11 Bi! 1} 
Ss 30%, USP, 
er .85 .85 .85 re ceva 85 .85 -85 
.019 .054 054 054 # Lactic,22 &, dark, 500 lb bbls lb. 043 ot .06 .04} 
.04 .13 .13 13 44%, light, 500 lb bbls ...1b. .12 Pe .13} 2 
Bee .52 62 .52 Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls..... ‘hb. .62 .54 .54 52 
Malic, powd., kegs........ b .48 .60 .60 .48 
rer .60 .60 -60 Metanilic, 250 Ibs bis. aioe oes .60 .65 .65 .60 
Mixed Sulfuric-Nitric....... . | 
1918 .07} .072 07? re N unit .O7% 08 .08 .073 
1918 01 01 .01 drs wks........... S unit .01 .01} 014 =. 01 | 
Eee | .18 -192 Monochloroacetic, tech bbl . lb. 18 21 21 .18 1 
aeaie 1.65 1.65 1.65 Monosulfonic, F Delta bbls.Ib. ..... .65 .65 -65 Ht 
Muriatic, 18 ‘deg, 120 lb cbys 
1.15 1.35 1.35 1.35 c-1 wks.. Bt) oe 1.40 1.40 1.35 
1.30 1.70 1.70 1.70 20 degrees, ‘cebys wks. -100 Ib. 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.70 
Ae .95 .95 .95 N & W, 250 lb bbls... .85 .95 .95 .85 
1918 .55 .55 .55 Naphthionic, tech, “250 lb1 .55 .59 .59 -55 
ss - deg, 135 Ib cbys c- 
3.373 5.00 5.00 C0. WER BOOED. 666% 5.00 5.00 5.00 
40" yo 135 lb os, c-1 
4.50 .00 .00 6.00 5 a ae i) 6.00 6.00 .00 
.07} .11} re 8 | me Hf Ociiin, 300 lb bbls wks NY... Ib. -1l Be -11} .103 
.036 .08 .07 .O74 Phosphoric 50%, 150 lb cby . Ib. .08 .084 .084 .08 
23 .19 .16 . 163 Syrupy, U SP. 70lbdrs...Ib ..... .16 .16 .16 
1918 .50 -50 .50 Picramiec, 300 Ib b ee Me otaies .50 .50 .50 
.50 45 .30 sM1d - PACRG, ROME. 5. ccc c cco lb. .40 .50 .50 .40 
Pyrogallic, technical, 200 lb 
oT ee .86 .86 .86 SR eee: re .86 .86 .86 
.224 27 ~27 7 Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl. . 27 .32 .32 P+ f 
1918 15 15 15 Sulfanilic, 250 lb bbls...... a .15 «a0 -16 -15 
Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 » cbys 
1.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 oe: eee 00 lb. 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1500 lb dr wks..... 100 lb. bas 1.37} 1.374 1.20 
.873 1.10 1.10 1.10 60°, 1500 lb dr wks. .100 lb. ..... 1.12} 1.12} 1.124 
Oleum, 20%, 1500 lb drs 1c-1 
1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 en ae ee 1.524 .523 .524 
sages 2.00 42.00 42.00 40%, lo-1 wks net......tom ..... 42.00 42.00 42.00 
.55 .30 .30 .30 Tannic, tech, 300 1b bbls.. .Ib. 30 .40 .40 .30 
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|| YOUR CHEMICALS 


when packed in the 
Triple Sealed 


will reach your 


customers and keep 
eA ee 99 
| 800d to the last pound 





j CARPENTER CONTAINER CO., INC. 
137-147 Forty-first Street 
™minal Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Vj 
L 

Yj 
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BENZOIC ACID 
BENZALDEHYDE 
BENZOYL CHLORIDE 


| BENZOATE OF SODA 
VANILLIN 


HI 


all COUMARIN 


Shipments supplied 
promptly from near- 
by warehouse stocks. 
Quotations furnished 
cheerfully on request. 














iy Zc MATHIESON ALKAL! WORKS Yc 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
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SYNTHETIC 
NITROGEN 
COMPOUNDS 








AMMONIUM 
BICARBONATE 


AMMONIUM 
CARBONATE 


AMMONIUM 
CHLORIDE 


AMMONIUM 
NITRATE 


POTASSIUM NITRATE 
SODIUM NITRATE 
SODIUM NITRITE 
SAL AMMONIAC 

UREA A 


KUTTROFF PICKHARDT KUTTROFF PICKHARDT KU 








MLLINW LGYVHMId JAOULLNY LGYVHNIId AI0NLL) 





KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO, Inc. 


1150 Broadway, New York 


ren on 
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Acid, Tartaric 
Asbestine 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047. - 


Dec. 1928 $1.031 





market there is steadily advancing, but 
price shading has continued to be the 
order of the day here. 

Acid Oxalic — General opinion places 
this material in excellent selling position. 
The market is very strong and, it is said 
that the past month has shortened stocks 
considerably. Demand has been good, 
and with stocks none too plentiful, the 
market undertones seem quite firm. 
The basic price of lle lb. has not been 
changed, but smaller lots range to 11%e 
lb. 

Acid Sulfuric — Demand continues 
apace and producers report that they are 
still experiencing some difficulty in meet- 
ing it. All grades have been firm during 
the past month. Quotations on 1,500 Ib. 
drums at the works are now at $1.37% 
per 100 lbs. and there is said to be con- 
siderable likelihood of further advances 
on this particular package because of 
expenses of transportation. 
main basically unchanged, 
a strong market. 

Alcohol — Is generally in good con- 
dition with prices firm and no indication 
of any recession from established schedules. 
Producers are going into the new year 
with minimum inventories and with the 
expectations of a good year. 
centage of contracts from 
manufacturers have 


however, in 


A good per- 

consuming 
already been made 
for the year and the situation in general 
seems good. 
with the 
siderable 


The lateness of the season, 
absence, thus far, of any con- 
cold weather, has resulted in 
the slowing up of normal movement and 
December especially was a poor month 
in this respect. However, the chief ex- 
planation appears to lie in the fact that 
producers miscalculate the time during 
which cold weather exists. It seems to 
have been placed too far ahead. How- 
ever, this will undoubtedly correct. itself 
in time and the market generally, is in 
good condition, with, it is reported, four 
million wine gallons less in stock than at 
the same time last year. 

Ammonia — It is reported that prac- 
tically all large buyers have contracted 
for their requirements for 1929. 
buyers, 


Smaller 
have not contracted 
readily and there has seemed to be some 
hesitation on their part. They are evi- 
dently preparing to wait until the Spring, 
when their need is more imperative, 
and buy then. The market is generally 
in very sound position, and although no 
new developments are to be expected, 
it is thought that a stronger position 
will probably be felt in the Spring, when 
demand increases rapidly and many of 
the smaller buyers come into the market 
at once in order to secure supplies for 
their needs. The new production in the 
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1914 192 Current _ 1928 
July High Low Aver. Market High Low 
Tartaric, Ng crys, powd, 300 
.30} .37 .294 .324 300 Ib bbis........... lb. 37: .38 .38 .344 

cane .85 .85 .85 Tobias, 250 lb bbis........Ib. .. .. .85 .85 .85 

Pee 2.75 2.00 2.60 Trichloroacetic, ee an 2.75 2.75 2.75 

Ree 2.00 2.00 2.00 Kegs. .....-seeeeeeee lb. «200 .00 2.00 2.00 

ee 1.00 1.00 y Tungsti i ene mee es 1.25 1.25 1.00 
.19 45 45 .45 Albumen, teed, 225 lb bbls. . . Ib. .43 47 .55 .43 
.40 .95 .80 87 Egg, == 77 eR Ey pam ‘Ib. .78 83 .84 .78 

sia .92 Bj 8 Technical, 200 lb. cases. .Ib. -70 .75 .80 .70 

1918 .60 .60 60 Vegetable, edible epee ors Ib. .60 65 65 .60 

acne .50 .50 50 TSOBENGBL., 6.0 6,6:0.0i0 0600-8 .50 .55 55 -50 

Alcohol 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 
20 19 .19} GIR OE WEB. 5s 0 <0 5.0:00: Be eens 1775 20 .18 
. 20} 19} .194 Drums, lc-1 wks........ ah. wakes 1825 19} .18 
.19} 184 .19 TORK GATE WES... 20000. Be 2600s 1725 19 .17 
iotioe.. ignite Mwai Amy! (from pentane) 
cine eens) (debe. cweese Re er 1.67 2.25 1.75 
1.70 1.70 1.70 1.80 Diacetone; 50 galdrsdel...gal. 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.70 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 
2.50 3.70 3.70 8.70 ree “ SaSasor 2.69} 3.70 2.65 
Pee ree .50 50 .50 Anhydrous, drums........gal. ..... 71 .55 .50 
Completely denatured, No. 1, 
wt pi 50 gal drs drums 
.52 374 1 <BR s ds Sieur .49 52 484 
ea * 188 pf, 50 gal | 
.50 .29 .42 PUMS ORR... co.cc cs eGRke 0 'eic'es .48 .50 .43 
46 .25 .40 TOE OBER, 60.55.00 s ecw | ee .46 .46 .41 
1.00 1.00 1.00 Isopropyl, ref, galdrs...... gal. 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 Propy Normal, 60 galdr...gal. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
siete .80 .80 .80 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr lb .80 82 .82 .80 
Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 lb 
1918 -65 65 .65 Ree er er. Ms. sstik -65 65 .65 
Sn, 350 |b 
1917 .35 35 35 ND oaks ears snmtainun’s b. .35 37 .37 .35 
Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 » 
1.75 3.25 3.15 3.08} bbls, 1c-1 wks....... 100 lb 3.25 3.30 3.30 3.25 
Chrome, 500 lb casks, wks 
5.00 5.25 5.25 S26 ._ iohoesdanekeeeen 100 lb. 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
Potash, lump, 400 Ib casks 
4.00 3.50 3.10 3.43 WEBS vik cies sanse eee 00 3.10 3.20 3.20 3.10 
Chrome, 500 Ib casks wks 
5.00 5.25 5.25 i SR AP ORAS En erence 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
Soda, ground, 400 ™ bbls 
oe 3.75 3.75 3.75 Se ee tte sieges 3.75 3.75 3.75 
17.00 27.00 26.00 26.08 Aluminum Metal, c-1 NY. 100 ib. a's wise 24.30 26.00 24.30 
Chloride Anhydrous, 275 |b 
ere .35 .35 .35 yo Cor ane earring |" .35 40 .40 .35 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 lb 
.12 Re san leg WOR 2 oiedeia bh wderna-srs oe RS Ib. 17 .18 .18 okt 
beste .23 .23 .23 Stearate, 100 lb bbls...... Ib. .18 .22 24 .18 
me Iron, free, bags c-l 
1.25 1.75 1.75 | Oy CPS TOO ID. ese 1.75 1.75 1.75 
.874 1.40 1.35 1.354 Conk bags c-1 wks. .100 pees 1.40 1.40 1.40 
ates 1.15 1.15 1.15 Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs. i Sey L.36 1.15 1.15 
Ammonium 
.25 -134 .10 i Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb cyl.. .134 .14 .14 .133 
.044 .03 .024 : Water, 26°, 800 Ib dr del. tb ere .034 .03 03 
Bicarbonate, bbls., spot 100 Ibs. 6.00 Re ee 

ert Be | 21 21 Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls..... .Ib. .21 22 aa 21 

.08 .08} 08} .08$ Carbonate, tech, 500 lb cs.. .Ib. .082 09 .09 .08% 
Chloride, Ww hite, 100 lb. bbls. 

6.25 5.05 4.85 5.00 NG od iw, sins tactiatd 100 lb. 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 
.05} .07 05} .06 Gray, 250 lb bbls wks....Ib. 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
.10 pp me | 11 Lump, 500 lb cks spot... .Ib. an -11} -11} oun 

agin 15 15 15 Lactate, 500 lb bbls. ..... "Ib. 15 .16 .16 .15 
.15 .06 06 .06 Nitrate, tech, casks........ lb. -06 .10 .10 -06 

peeek .274 273 27 Persulfate, 112 lb kegs.... . Ib. .274 .30 .38 .273 

Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 Ib 

ere .18 .18 .18 BbIg. | ee aeeeee ee edb. 5 atic .18 .18 .18 

2.60 2.30 2.55 2.41 Sulfate, bulk e-1....... 100 lb. 2.35 2.40 2.90 2.20 

2.60 2.55 2.35 2.42 Southern points..... OY ae 2.45 3.00 2.50 

Nitrate, | 26% nitrogen 
31. 6% * ammonia imported 
ee 59.70 56.85 657  RaRNeTeRIGa -.--- 60.85 60.85 60.85 
saan .55 55 55 a «iy see 2 55 60 .60 .55 
Amy] Acetate, (from moe 
1.55 2.25 1.90 2.103 ee re gal. 1.72 1.80 2.25 1.72 
GSO R. “RSE « Bale? cea OG FORE vias samnnses ss See 1.65 1.75 Siterens ae 
Alcohol, eee Pusel O8. os. 66s 
.103 .15} 15 .15 Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs........ lb. .15} 16} .164 15} 
.32 41 .41 .41 Annatto, fine errr eee b, 41 48 48 .41 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 lb 
Wakes .90 .90 .90 IGE -90 1.00 1.00 .90 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 

ee it .14 1 I SU Barwon .094 12 .094 

.03} 15 .14 15 Needle, powd, 100 lb cs . ‘Ib. oe .10 12 .10 
Chloride, soln (butter of) 

1918 me by Pi tg Ze. RR pea ree yy 17 18 .18 FY Y i 
.06 . 16} 16} .16} on 500 MOPOOIN s chee oan Ib. fan 093 13 -09} 
-114 -28 254 i Salt, 66%, tins... ......00. Ib. 

18 .20 .16 AZ Sulfuret, golden, bbls...... lb. .16 .20 .20 .16 
-15 -42 .374 .38 Vermilion, bbls............ : .38 .42 .42 .38 
.14 .18 .18 -18 Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls...... Ib. mj .19 .19 eke 
-08 A 18 12 Double, 600 Ib bbls........ lb. 12 .14 .14 .12 

ee .16 .14 15 Triple, 600 Ib bbls.........Ib. 15 16 .16 -15 

oui 15 .12} -13 FR ee ee: |: ree .08 .08 -08 

meas .08 .03 F oude, 30%, casks........Ib. .15 16 .16 .15 
.053 -104 .103 10} Arsenic, Red, “304 Ib kegs, cs. . Ib. .10} 11 mE .10 
03 .04 .034 White, 112 Ib Me ceo acon lb. 04 .04} .04 .03 

Mass 14.75 14.75 14. 75 Asbestine, ME WEE ccc G icc MEO Sead 14.75 14.75 14.75 
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ee Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - Jan. 1927 $1.042 - Jan. 1928 $1.047 - Dec. 1928 $1..031 





South has had apparently no effect upon 
the market here. The movement there 
is in good volume, but it is moving di- 
rectly into the fertilizer and ammonia- 
oxidation fields. Both aqua and anhy- 
drous are in good position with prices 
schedules remaining unchanged. 
Ammonium Chloride — It is re- 
ported that sales for the past month, ex- 
ceeded those of November, which, in 
turn, had been the peak month of the 
year. In general, it seemed that there 
had been an increase in sales of gray 
and a decline in sales of gray during the 
month, as compared with November, 
but that the combined total had regis- 
tered further improvement. Domestic 
producers, too, have seemed to make 
progress in their endeavor fully to 
control the market. A further price 
concession on white sal ammoniac in 
carlot quantities has been made, so that 
the present quotation is at $4.45 per 100 


pounds. Other prices continue un- 
changed. 
Ammonium Sulfate — In common 


with the entire fertilizer group, activity 
in this commodity has been almost at a 
standstill during the past month. Prices, 
however, have been steady and quota- 
tions are at $2.35 @ $2.40 per 100 lbs., 
while at Southern points, quotations are 
at $2.45 per 100 lbs. 

Amyl Acetate — The market has 
been somewhat unsettled due to the 
competition between materials from dif- 
ferent processes. Technical from fusel 
oil is quoted at $1.65 @ $1.75 gal. Ma- 
terial from pentane is quoted at $1.72 
@ $1.80 gal. 

Antimony — Prices have declined 
considerably during the past month, 
which has been characterized by con- 
sistent lack of buying interest. Metal 
is now quoted at 9%c lb., while oxide 
is also lower at 934c lb. Needle, powdered, 
remains unchanged. Shipments of anti- 
mony from China during November have 
been reported as over 1,100 tons. 

Barium Chloride — Domestic ma- 
terial has continued in strong position 
during the past month. Prices continue 
unchanged with quotations remaining 
as high as $70.00 ton in small quantities. 
The imported material has practically 
been forced out of the market and is 
only available in small quantities at 
about $68.00 @ $70.00 per ton. 

Benzene — All signs continue to favor 
record consumption and consequently 
the market is in a decidedly firm posi- 
tion. October export shipments fell off 
sharply to 330,286 gallons in contrast 
to close to 2,000,000 gallons a year ago. 
The total for the first ten months of 1928, 
however, was 18,610,177 gallons which 
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1914 1927 
July High Low Aver. 


Current 1928 
Market High Low 








Barium 
Barium, Carbonate, 200 lb bags 


besos 47.50 47.50 47.50 ia cols xn ausicasn 6 Oe 
a8. * 33 43 RY Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY.. .lb. 
30.00 65.00 657.50 60.70 Chloride, 800 lb bbl wks. . . ton 
1916 13 .13 13 Dioxide, 88°%, 690 Ib drs. . Ib. 
‘enous ort .04} ot Hydrate, 500 Ib bbis.......Ib. 
-053 .07 .07$ .07 Nitrate, 700 Ib casks....... lb. 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb = 

17.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 WON ie oratero, ca ea 5 -cis senor 

Rake anew err ..... Bauxite, bulk, mines......... 
.39 .40 .37 .39 Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. 1 
.40 .46 .38 .43 as ee lb. 

473 .58 .56 . 574 White, cases.............. lb. 
Bensslidiate, technical, 945 Ib 
pémes .65 .65 .65 drums wks.........-....Ib. 
Benzene 

Benzene, 90%, Commercial, 8000 
ee .23 21 -22 gal tanks wks........-.gal. 
Kees .23 .21 224 _ CP, tanks works.........gal. 
Bensidine Base, dry, 250 lb 

piper .70 -70 -70 FEE TOO ee 
acini 1.00 1.00 1.00 Bensoyl Gi a pert oy 500 Ib drs. .Ib. 

ceeecl Osanens aeaeen see Benzyl, Chloride, tech drs... .lb. 
san .24 .24 124 Beta-Na hthol, 250 lb bbl wk. Ib Ib 
Napht. lamine, sublimed, 
re 1.35 1.35 1.35 ae oedema 
seis 63 63 Tech, 200 lb bbls.......... 


P ; : Ib 
75.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks. ..ton 
Bleaching Powder 


Bleaching Powder, 300 lb drs 
1.20 2.25 2.00 2.23 c-1 wks contract... .100 lb. 
700 Ib drs o-l wks contract 


ee 2.25 2.00 2.02 sa favagooel gf tata sain so cages 
3.00 3.75 4.75 4.474 Blood, Dried, fob, ny.....Unit 
Gates « Shakes Saeaes -. wees Chicago................Unit 
i<ess, | ASkear RaeGA? Liaw S. American shipt........Unit 
Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
20 .30 .28 .29 Prussian Soluble........ lb. 
28.50 38.00 29.00 29.04 Bone, raw, Chicago..... 
er .06 .06 .06 Bone, Ash, 100 lb kegs........ 
08} .08} .06 Black, 200 lb bbls......... b 
20.00 30.00 28.00 29.46 Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp 
043 043 Borax, crys, bbl. 
.07 cat <a -11 Bordeaux, Mixture, 16% pwd. Ib. 
.033 .08 .08 .08 fe | ee eee 
.00 28.00 26.00 27.30 Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt..... ib: 
1918 .60 .60 .60 Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk. lb. 
meas .55 .55 55 oo | ee aero | 
Butyl, "Acetate, normal drs lce-1 
re 1.60 1.42 1.52 nee i 
bik wee 1.55 1.42 1.474 Tank, drs wks............gal. 
ee 1.00 1.00 a3 Secondary, 50 gal drs.....gal. 
eeu .70 .70 -70 Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. .lb 
fades: sheast od Sesen) Sears Carbitol (see Diethylene Glycol 
chee Dusatee ages  axuiee Mono Ethyl Ether) ........ 
boca .34 .34 .34 Propionate, dre...........1b. 
canex .60 .60 .60 Stearate, 50 gal drs........1b. 
saat .57 .57 .57 gy Se: Serres | 


1918 1.50 1 35 1.42 Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... lb. 
Calcium 


anes Acetate, 150 Ib bags 
c- 


basics “05 ‘05 4 Catia de sects" 100) to te 


lb. 
Chloride, Flake, 375 Ib = 


EeoOO “REOO SEO REG hb sikxcta ke conan ton 
Siaenle 52.00 52.00 652.00 Nitrate, 220 lb bbls c-1 NY.ton 
Rarcare? Vga —anemiiiy ww eines Peroxide, 100 lb. drs. ......Ib. 
eaeee .09 .09 .09 Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls. Ib. 
pasGis' WE SN. Skaen Sees Camwood, Bark, ground bbls. Ib. 
.22 .33 .33 .30} Candelilla Wax, bags........ lb. 


Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gycol 
ict G> Anse as erste Mono Ethyl Ether) . 


Coen Decolorizing, 40 Ib bags 


cae .08 0s SE 
Black, 100-300 lb cases lo-1 
saleds .12 .12 <i? PNR reen elb. 
— 500 lb drs To-1 
.063 .054 .054 .05} TE agctbevsacuacieb avare wi ebeve.s lb. 
isalelaks .06 .06 .06 Dioxide, Liq, 20-25 lb cyl. . . Ib. 
Tetrachlori e, 1400 lb drs 
.073 .07 .07 .07 ot RE er caer lb 
.50 .50 .50 .50 Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags... .Ib 
<sa ae .90 .54 -603 No.1 Yellow, ss. am 
.32 .37 .24 31 No. 2N vac nang J nam aéncuDe 
.424 .68 .48 .56 No. 2 5 sas ee Sb ameed lb. 
en Se Cy yee Peery iT RED oe OR ee ee oe 
oe cae aenined. \caede No. 3 Chalky, ey ree a4 

nee .18} . 15} -17 Casein, Standard, ground.. 
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“= 58.00 57.00 47.00 





2 12% 12} 12 
wees 65.00 65.00 54.00 
13 i 13 -13 
074 -08 -08 -07 
23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
5.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 
386 37 -38 -36 
41 -42 -43 -41 
56 58 58 -56 
65 -70 70 65 

. -23 -23 21 
eocce -23 .23 21 
70 .74 -74 70 
afew 1.00 1.00 1.00 
seees 25 -25 25 
24 26 -26 24 
see 1.35 1.35 1.35 


eocce 2.25 2.25 2.25 
coos 4.00 2.00 2.00 
° 4.75 5.25 4.65 
sie wars 4.90 5.35 4.75 
+$eeu 4.80 5.05 4.50 

3 


.08 , 
26.00 28. 8. 
‘60 «1.20 «1.2 ‘60 
55 1.25. —-1.25 155 
1.40 1.45 1.60 1.40 
ae 1.35 1.55 1.35 
1:00 1.05 1.05 1.00 
poeitind ‘70 ‘70 ‘70 
eegee tigge stig tga 
‘eat “60 “60 ‘60 
57 ‘60 “60 ‘37 
1:35 2.00 2.00 1.385 
a 4.50 4.50 3.50 
.07 .09 .09 .06 
:05 06 ‘06 ‘05 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
seses 25.00 27.00 25.00 
20.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 
senneie 52.00 52.00 52.00 
ae 1.25 eck oréteces 
08 08 08 
, ‘18 18 18 
22 .23 .28 22 
08 15 15 08 
pied 12 12 12 
054 06 .06 054 
oe .06 ‘06 06 
06 .07} .07% 07 
45 46 .58 45 
41 42 :60 :40 
saws 34 .38 .34 
oh ale 38 ‘56 138 
‘oie 26 32 25 
Sie 2 32 1254 
14} 15 18} "144 
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Acetic Acid 
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MANUFACTURED 

= ALL GRADES 
KEYSTONE WOOD CHEMICAL 
& LUMBER CORP. DELIVERIES IN 
BARCLAY CHEMICAL Co. CARBOYS, BARRELS, TANK-TRUCKS 
TANK CARS 

TIONESTA VALLEY 

CHEMICAL Co. 
7 


Olean Sales Corporation 


7-11 GETTY AVENUE <6SACe 50 BLANCHARD ST. 
PATERSON, N. J. LAWRENCE, MASS. 











Beta Chlor Anthraquinone 


Dinitrophenol Dyestuffs 
Anthraquinone 
Beta Methyl Anthraquinone 
Sulphur Black Aluminum Chloride 


o> 
Highest Purity 
Prompt Delivery Attractive Prices 
Sales Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


E.G. Kurrestrein & Sons Go. 


Yoh on b= Mee OF 7 7-6-35 TY aH 
WEST VIRGINIA 
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Celluloid 
Dinitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


- Dec. 1928 $1.031 





compares with 20,319,702 gallons in the 
same time during 1927. 

The price per gallon of outgoing ship- 
ments of benzol during September, 1928, 
averaged 24c, as compared with 28c¢ in 
September, 1927. 

According to preliminary figures by 
the Department of Commerce domestic 
production of benzol apparently dropped 
in 1927 from the previous year. In 1926 
revised figures show that 22,458,617 gal- 
lons of both crude and refined and 90, 
029,972 gallons of motor benzol were 
produced. Preliminary figures for 1927 
indicate a production of 21,939,000 gal- 
lons of crude and refined and 87,234,000 
gallons of motor benzol. 

Bleaching Powder 
mediate business has been transacted 
during the past month, but contracts 
for 1929 have been reported to be closing 
in good fashion and in considerable vol- 
ume. Spot quotations continue at $2.00 
@, $2.35 per 100 lbs. carlots, works, and 
$2.15 @ $2.65 per 100 Ibs., less carlot, 


Very little im- 


works. 

Blood — Although prices at New York 
have remained steady during the past 
month at $4.75 per unit, prices at Chicago 
and on South American shipments have 
declined. The former is now quoted at 
$4.90 per unit and the latter as $4.80 
per unit, in a rather quiet market. Ex- 
ports from Argentina of dried blood 
during 1927, amounted to 12,358 metric 
tons, as compared with 10,832 metric 
tons for 1926. The United States is 
Argentina’s chief market for this and 
other animal by-products. Exports of 
bone ash from Argentina, amounted to 
1,083 tons in 1927 as compared with 
1,719 tons in 1926. 

Blues — New price schedule announced 
for this year makes slight changes in ex- 
isting quotations on these colors. Con- 
tract price is now 32c lb., while 34c lb. 
has been set as open market quotation. 

Borax — Exports of borax amounting 
to $3,227,000 for the first 10 months of 
1928 are 33 per cent greater than for the 
entire year 1927. Estimates on the full 
year 1928 indicate nearly a 60 per cent. 
increase over 1927. 

Butyl Acetate — Has been the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion pro and 
con during the past month. A dumping 
investigation had been set and then was 
indefinitely postponed. The entire sub- 
ject will be discussed at the tariff hear- 
ings and it is probable that this con- 
sideration influenced the postponement. 
Domestic producers claim that they are 
only “swapping dollars” in an effort to 
meet foreign competition under present 
price ranges of butyl alcohol. It is too 


early yet to judge of the outcome, but it 
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191 192 Current 8 
July High Low Aver. Market High Low 
eee .34 .26 .322 Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs... .Ib. .26 30 .30 26 
saw .18 18 .18 OT DRDO 6 56 sn's 605:5:0-00 ce .18 20 .20 18 
ee .34 .26 .32? Transparent, cases........lb. .30 32 .32 30 
wae 1.40 1.40 1.40 Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs..Ib. ..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 
re .03 .03 .03 Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls... .lb .03 ot .03% 03 
.03 .02 .024 .024 Precip, heavy, - ee er “Oat .04} 
.04 .04 .044 .044 Light, 250 lb casks......... lb. .024 034 .03 02} 
Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, bulk 
meats .18 .18 1 wk ai aaa A RB aig 2S .18 19 .19 18 
Ww _ powd, 100 lb bbl 
1918 .06 .06 00 TB isbisvseasacew see .06 -063 .06} .06 
ree .04 .04 .04 Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls.. ie .04 .05 .05 .04 
amas .03 .024 .03 Chestnut, clarified bbls wks, . lb. .024 .03 .03 .02 
.04 .02 -O14 .02 25% tks i ee Ib. O14 .02 .02 .O14 
hake .054 054 oot Powd, 60%, 100 lb bgs wks.Ib. ..... 044/5 .044/5 .044/5 
lh ols .064 .064 .064) Powd, decolorized bgs wks. . lb. .054 .06 .06 .054 
8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 China Clay lump, blk mines.ton .00 9.00 9.00 8.00 
Rep 01 .012. ~—-.013' Powdered, bblis............Ib. _ .012 —.02 02 ‘013 
Nawiace 10.00 10.00, 10.00 Pulverized, bbls wks......ton 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
14.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Imported, lump, bulk. ton 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
<ecas .03 .03 .03 Powdered, bbls............Ib .03 .034 2034 .03 
Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls le-1 wks contract 
1918 .08 .08 F, | |. a Cnn NONE Ce mea .08 09 .09 08 
Liq tank or multi-car lot c Is 
1917 -054 .04 WO GONGTAOE. 605 5.6:cc:c00 eee -03} .034 034 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb 
1918 .07 .07 .07 G98 10-1 WER, 65.6:05:0:6:500 i Kreg .07 .07 .07 
.19 20 20 .20 Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs. . Ib. -20 -22 22 .20 
ee 1.00 1.00 1.00 Chloropicrin, comm, cyls....lb. 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
mf .27 .26 .262 Chrome, Green, CP......... lb. .26 29 .29 .26 
.03} .063 .063 64 MOOMBIENOIAL . 660650 s 2 vss lb. 064 11 ae .064 
‘ll i ae” i * eeeieaenenES: Ib. 154 164.17 115} 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% Chrome 
baits .05 .044 .042 SERRE errr .042 .05} 05} .043 
1918 (054 -.054 ~— 054 20° soln, 400 Ib bbls... . es: (05 1054 =. 054 
cae 2d Bs 2d Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib bbl. . 1b. one 2 .28 oad 
ere .344 .34} .344 — Oxide, green, bbls......... ‘Ib .344 .354 -354 .344 
Sree cats 9.50 9.00 9.08 Coal ter, bbs... ..665.05...001 "9:00 9.50 9.50 9.00 
1.90 2.10 2.10 2.10 Cobalt Oxide, black, bags. . 4 2.10 2.22 2.22 2.10 
.48 .92 77 853 Cochineal, gray or black bag... .84 .87 .87 . 84 
.42 .92 i f .874 Teneriffe silver, bags...... Ie: goats 86 .86 86 
Copper 
13.75 18.574 12.90 12.97 Cope, metal, electrol...100 Ib. ..... 17.00 17.00 12.90 
.134 -16 - 163 . 163 arbonate, 400 lb bbls..... lb. .16 17} .17} .16 
eee .28 -28 -28 Chloride, 250 .lb bbls.......Ib. ..... .28 -28 -28 
Sales 48 48 -48 Cyanide, 100 lb drs........Ib. .48 50 .50 .48 
eters - 163 -164 -163 Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls.....1b. - 16} 17 af 16} 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 Ib 
.28 .18 a7 7: ee er ee - 1 .18 .19 .19 .18 
4.00 5.00 4.75 4.91} Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks. ..100 lb eaere 5.50 5.50 5.05 
Copperas, crys & sugar — 
13.00 17. 13.00 13.33} eM is oa clk s-0's oe tae 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
nee 1.25 1.25 1.25 Sugar, 100 lb bbls. .... 100 ri 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 
—, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
.80 .40 .40 oe: reer eo -40 -42 -42 40 
rene 42.00 20.00 33.75 Cottenssad, ee Wa 68. hdscs deans meee eeeee 
canes 42.00 20.00 29.85 Meal S.E. bulk........-..ton ..... mies eras edie 
26.50 35.00 21.50 30.38 7% Amm., bags mills...ton 37.50 38.00 38.00 36.00 
Cream ena USP, 300 lb. 
.233 wae ‘22 .24 er ee ae Ib. -26 -274 -274 26 
.53 .40 .40 .40 Onaamia. USP, 42 Ib _ Brown lb. -40 4 .42 40 
1918 -20 .20 .20 Oil, Natural, 50 gal drs... .gal. one 19 .19 17 
1918 25 .25 .25 10-15% tar acid 21 23 -23 21 
25-30 % tar gh -25 -28 25 
1918 .174 .17} .174 Cresol, USP, drums. aa 174 -20 -20 174 
.073 aq .16 . 164 Cudbear, English Seas eset lb. .16 Pe iv g Pe 16 
.05 .184 15 ‘18 Cutch, Rangoon, 100 Ib bales. > “ee 184 . 18} 184 
vane k .05 .054 .054 Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. -06 .07 .07 06 
Cyanamide, bulk o-1 wks Po 
asa 1.82 1.674 1.783 siassya 6 40 ALE asbiaiesai eis cipro mit) «Sita 1.70 1.75 1.67} 
ee 3.92 3.77 3.844 Dextrin, — 140lb.bags100 lb. 4.77 4.97 5.12 3.77 
3.00 3.87 3.72 3.78 White, 130 lb bgs. ..... 100 lb. 4.72 4.92 5.07 3.72 
.05 .084 St .08 Potato, yellow, 220 lb bgs. . . Ib. .08 .09 .09 .08 
.05 .084 .08 .08 White, 220 Ib bags lce-1....Ib. .08 09 .09 .08 
eaeen .08} .08 .08 Tapioca, 200 lb bags lo-1.. .Ib. -08 08} .08} .08 
ean 3.80 3.80 3.80 Diaminophenol, 100 lb kegs. . .Ib 
Pore 2:95 2.85 2.93} Diamyl thalate, drs wks.. gal. ean 3.80 3.80 3.80 
oe 3.25 3.25 3.25 Dianisidine, 100 lb kegs......1b. 2.85 2.90 2.90 2.85 
acy ‘314 294  .30} Dibutylphthalate, wks.......lb. ..... .26 .28 26 
swans -55 .55 .55 Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .lb. -294 .3l 314 | 
Oe ee or eee Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs.Ib. ...13 15 <aere jae 
piers .23 .23 .23 Dichloromethane, drs wks... .Ib. .55 .65 .65 .55 
Shahi 2.15 2.15 2.15 Diethylamine, 400 Ib drs.... .Ib. -23 .25 .25 -23 
ee 1.85 1.85 1.85 Diethyl carbonate, drs......gal. ..... 2.15 2.15 2.15 
1918 .55 55 .55 Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs..... lb. 1.85 2.00 2.00 1.85 
ates .20 .20 .20 Dieth aren. See: lb. .55 -60 .60 .55 
iuuke “Gates. Seeeeel | Teeuae ono ethyl ether, drs... .lb 13 -15 .15 10 
wegen ae re ee rene Mono butyl ether, drs... .Ib. -25 35 .35 25 
sina .64 .64 .64 Diethylorthotoluidin, drs... ..lb. .64 67 .67 64 
a ee 1000 lb 
wana .25 .25 .25 Siar asol arenas cava'e Gime ome .24 26 -26 24 
Diethylsulfate, technical, 50 ga) 
<a .80 .20 .25 -aaieeonnie dant: ~4 .30 .35 .35 .30 
eth 2.60 2.60 2.60 Dimethylamine, 400lbdrs....Ib. ..... 2.62 2.62 2.62 
1918 .32 .30 .314 Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs. . .lb .30 -32 .32 .30 
atealios .45 .45 .45 Dimethylsulfate, 100 Ib drs. . .Ib. .45 50 -50 45 
1918 .154 15 .154 Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls. . . Ib. .154 164 -16} 154 
eens .18 18 -18 Dinitrochlorine, 300 lb bbl. . . .Ib. .18 19 .19 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib. 
1918 .15 -15 15 | SER eae eee Ib. 15 16 .16 15 
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ANTIPYRINE 
AMIDOPYRINE 
GUAIACOL CARBONATE 


RESORCIN U. S. P. RHODOL 


RESORCIN TECH. HYDROQUINONE 
DIMETHYL SULPHATE QUINONE 


SODA SULPHITE ANHYDROUS 
PYRIDINE C. P. GLYCIN 


PYRIDINE TECH. SACCHARIN SOL. & INSOL. 


RHODIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


21 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 


Works: New Brunswick, N. J. Branch Office: 180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 














ftlinckrodt 
SERVICE 


in Supplying Chemicals. 





SERVICE, in our business, implies not only the careful putting up of 
chemicals and the prompt execution of orders, but it also means the 
closest possible attention to quality. 


We maintain a splendidly equipped analytical and control laboratory, 
functioning entirely separately from our manufacturing operations to 
examine and test critically, crude material for manufacturing, also finished 
products delivered from our various manufacturing departments. 


Send for our complete price list, get our quotations, 
and test our service. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS | 


SAINT LOUIS MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Dinitronaphthalene 
Gum, Gilsonite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


- Dec. 1928 $1.031 





seems almost certain that domestic pro- 
ducers will ask for an increased tariff if 
the present cost of raw material continues. 


Calcium Acetate — Wood distillers 
are now in the midst of their season of 
heaviest production and as a result the 
situation is easing off somewhat. The 
demand continues good and is reported 
to be still slightly in advance of produc- 
tion. Quotations continue at $4.50 per 
100 Ibs. with no sign of any immediate 
decline, but the situation should soon re- 
turn to normal. 


Domestic production during the first 
ten months of 1927 amounted to 130, 
373, 624 pounds, dropping in 1928 (first 
ten months) to 105,963,099 pounds, says 
the Department of Commerce. A low 
was reached in October of 9,956,891 
pounds. Trade reports, however, in- 
dicate that producers are gradually get- 
ting the production situation in hand. 
ixports of acetate of lime show a ten- 
dency to increase. Although outbound 
shipments during October, 1928, amount- 
ed to only 23,722 pounds, valued at 
$2,343, as compared with 914,577 pounds 
in October, 1927, with a value of $36, 
048, our total exports for the ten months 
of 1928, aggregating 11,128,580 pounds, 
valued at $370,909, represent an increase 
in exports over the same period in 1927, 
when 8,879,188 pounds with a value of 
$331,298 were shipped out. In fact for 
the first ten months of this year our ex- 
ports are 30 per cent. greater than for 
the corresponding period of 1927 and the 
unit export selling price approximately 
ten per cent less. Japan takes over half 
of the United States exports of lime 
acetate, the United Kingdom purchases 


about a quarter, and Italy and the 
Netherlands each consume a tenth of 
our total shipments. 

Carnauba Wax — Has recovered 


somewhat from the low position reached 
when last reported. Demand has reg- 
istered a slight improvement, which has 
been reflected in prices on three grades. 
No. 1 yellow is now at 4le @ 42c lb., 
No. 3 North Country at 26¢ lb., and 
No. 3 chalky at 26c lb. Other grades 
remain unchanged in price. 


Casein — This market has remained 
surprisingly firm during the past month, 
with prices steady at 14%c @ 15c lb. 
Usually, at this season of the year the 
market weakens due to the fact that this 
is the heavy producing season in the 
Argentine. But good demand, especially 
from paper manufacturers, has kept the 
market exceptionally firm here during 
December, and while prices are not ex- 
pected to advance in the near future, 
the market is in quite a favorable position. 
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1914 i932 Current 1928 
July High Low Aver. Market High Low 
Dinitronapnthalene, 350 lb bbls 
1917 32 .32 RTOS EN ey ee Ib. .32 34 .34 32 
1918 31 .31 .31 Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls... .1b. .31 32 .32 31 
1918 18 .15 .17} Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. .. . Ib. 18 19 .19 18 
eee mana 275 Ib 
ae 1.05 .85 .88 Is eee reer 48 49 -90 48 
Dioxan (See TRUS svce | KR aa Coan Leeure 
1918 .48 45 -45} Diphenylamine............. b. .45 .47 .47 -45 
Ree rene sia Seatac Drea, 100 lb bbl. Ib. .40 41 .72 .40 
pels .26 .26 .26 ae ee 25%, drums.........lb. -2€ .30 .30 .26 
45.00 49.00 41.00 45.25 Divi Divi pods, bgsshipmt...ton ..... 58.00 62.00 58.00 
.02} .04 .04 .04 OR ae b. .05 053 .054 .0F 
1918 .84 Bs .67% Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases....... Ib. .80 82 82 ie 
— Salt, tech, ‘300 . on 
1.00 2.00 1.75 1.87} ho: aaa, 00 lb. 1.70 1.75 1.75 5 Pe 
.22 .45 .37 .43 Esther, USP, 1880, 50 Ib Py Ib. .37 38 38 3 
Ethyl ‘Aaotate, 85% Ester, 110 
wane .90 .90 .90 IME. esiessccecscaeeD 102 1.05 1.05 .75 
naeee 1.10 1.03 1.08 99%, gal drums........gal. 1.22 1.25 1.25 1.10 
ee eee ee Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs. . .gal. .65 .68 sais FART 
RP rere 1.05 1.05 1.05 Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs...lb. 1.05 pS bee 1.05 
Nexais .50 .50 .50 Bromide, tech, drums..... ee .70 .70 .70 
Likcecn. teniepee-. papmes  “eeeeate a oe 50 gal drs gal. 1.85 1.90 ae Jéaeps 
pincies .22 .22 -22 Chloride, 2 CS | ae 23 .22 22 
Sic Sa eee Oka Sete eniecamicansan 5 gal ebyseal. .35 .40 rer eae 
cc pth pamukes. @ Siieecs Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs. .50 .52 ee oe <i auatace 
ee 3.50 3.50 Lactate, drums works... ...1b .30 35 3.50 3.50 
1918 30 .30 .30 Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs. Wi eens 30 .30 .30 
Ve .45 .45 45 Oxalate, drums works..... ‘Ib. 45 55 .55 45 
Sakae -aeaen oer ..... Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs. wks. lb. .30 36 .36 30 
ieAes .70 70 70 a. lene Bromide, 600 lb dr..lb. ..... ac .70 70 
Chlorhydrin, anhydrous, 50 - 
re .75 -75 .75 rn os ns 75 85 .85 75 
ies .15 ms | -114  Dichloride, 50 gal drums. ‘Ib. .07 10 8 07 
paman .30 .30 .30 Glycol, 50 gal drs wks. lb. oat 30 .40 25 
eae aaees ekene. Galen Mono Butyl Ether drs. wks. ood 31 27 31 
hee Seaeat | oekas* eee Mono Ethyl Ether drs. wks. -20 24 .20 24 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate 
‘ikke. opamae. osebaen le Maenawe are eee .23 -26 .23 26 
1918 62 .62 .62 Ethylidenaniline........ lb. .62 .65 -65 -62 
8.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 Feldspar, bulk.............. ton 20.00 25.00 25.00 20.00 
ates 15 15.00 15.00 Powdered, bulk works.....ton 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.0C 
Ferric Chloride, tech, — 
sips 074 .074 974 hl” See 07} -09 .09 -07? 
2.80 5.60 .15 .69 Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... m. xine Nom. 5.50&10 4.90&10 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 34% nu 
2.50 3.50 4.24 3.563 Norfolk & Balt. basis... unit tig Nom. 4.75&50 4.00&50 
.40 1.10 .90 1.01? Flavine, lemon, 55 lb cases. lb. 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.10 
.40 1.10 .85 .89 Orange, 70 lb cases........ ‘Ib. 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.10 
pawns CO he ere ei: 
rer 25.00 25.00 25.00 Fluorspar, 95%, 220 lb bags.. .lb. 25.00 25.00 25.00 
SSeS! “ee kas- « wees! 0 eee ER co caca cn cee Kons wen ee eae asa 
Formaldehyde 
sees aq aniline, 100 Ib. ia Veeeee! oes ‘ 
ae .39 .39 .39 EEO reer .39 -42 -42 .39 
08} -11} .08} .10 USP, 400 ‘b bbls le-1 wks...lb. ..... .094 .09 .084 
caRies .U2 .02 .02$ Fossil ieee: .024 .04 .04 .024 
Sar 15.00 15.00 15.00 Fullers Earth, bulk, mines...ton 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
haw 25 25.00 25.00 Imp, powd c-1 bags.......ton 25.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
eaouers .17} 174 .174 Furfural, 500 lb drums.......1Ib .174 .193 .19} 173 
2.20 1.69 1.35 1.59 Fusel Oil, 10% impurities....gal. ..... 1.35 .35 1.35 
O14 .04 .04 .04 Fustic, chips ACE eet lb. .04 .05 .05 
itece .20 .20 .20 Crystals, 100 Ib boxes......Ib .20 a By: 20 
.09 .09 .09 Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. .09 .10 .10 
.08 .20 .20 .20 Solid, 50 Ib MOR. iccev ees lb. .20 .23 .23 .20 
12.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 Nat aatnerenedemetetate: ton 30.00 32.00 32.00 30.00 
1918 .50 .50 .50 G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... lb. .50 .52 .52 .50 
as -20 -20 Be ener lb. .20 21 21 20 
.04} .08 | err Gambier, common 200 lb es... Ib. .08 .09 .09 08 
1917 12 san -12 25 % liquid, 450 lb bbls. . . .Ib. 12 .14 .14 12 
.05} .23 Fe eb g Singapore cubes, 150 lb bg. Ib <ay 12 .12 11 
cake 45 .30 .433 Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases... .lb. 45 .50 .50 45 
anes 3.14 3.14 3.14 Bags, c-1 1NY.........100 Ib. 3.14 3.24 3.24 3.14 
Glauber's Salt, tech, 250 Ib bags 
.60 1.05 1.05 1.05 i eee 100 lb. .70 1.00 1.00 70 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70- 
eae 3.24 3.24 3.24 ° bags c-1 NY. 100 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 
Tanner's  tipesiel, 100 Ib ba 
canes 3.14 3.14 3.14 diane Wie katara eaeai aes 3.14 3.14 3.14 
12 .20 .20 -20 Glue, medium white, bbls. .20 .24 .24 20 
18 .22 22 -22 Pure white, bbls. — “Tp. .22 .26 .26 ~22 
193 .29 22 .24 Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs... .. lb. .154 16 .19 .15 
19} 25 siz .214 ynamite, 100 lb drs...... Ib. 12 .124 15 -11} 
bitsed. \SRwes UUGkeoe > Seba Saponification, tanks.......1b. .08} .083 .10} Ot 
Séhee! Medes) Detewee- oneeue Sean Liye, tanks........... ere .073 .094 .07 
kbar 15.00 15.00 ~— am crude, 220 Ib bgs. ton 15.00 25.00 35.00 15.00 
‘eee -05 .05 J ke, 500 Ib bbls. ........1b. .06 .09 .09 .06 
Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
Ae .03% .03% .032 fine 140-150 lb bags... .lb. .032 oat .04 03% 
cmaes .06 -06 .06 Powd, 150 Ib bags... «Ib. .06 -06 .06 .06 
peeRS .18 .18 .18 Yellow, 150-200 lb bags. .lb .18 20 .20 .18 
Animi (Zansibar) bean & pea 
.25 .40 .35 ). a. re .35 40 .40 .35 
eae .60 .50 .57} Glassy, 250 Ib cases......Ib. .50 55 55 .50 
Asphaltum ,Barbadoes 
.05 .09 .09 .09 (Manjak) 200 lb bags. .lb .09 .12 .12 .09 
.15 .15 15 .15 Egyptian, 200 lb cases..... Ib. 15 .17 .17 -15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb bags 
6:00 (35300 (CEO FR Rik ooh ee RS een As ton 58.00 65.C0 65.00 55.00 
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Sulphuric Acid 
60° and 66° Commercial 
66° Textile Clear Electrolyte 
| 7 t Shipment—Any Quantities 


ank Cars, Drums or Carboys 


Copper Sulphate 


Granular, Large, Medium and 
Small Crystals 


a ee 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CORP. 


General Sales Offices 
ATLANTA : 621-625 Grant Building es GEORGIA 








= Alfred W. Jenkins Schuyler L. Parsons rs 
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Parsons & Petit 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


63 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


BORAX and 
BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 994 to 100% Pure 


Crystal - Granulated - Powdered 
REFINED and U. S. P. 


Borax Glass 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate 
mmonium Borate 


Selling Agents 


The Freeport Sulphur Co. 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The Sulphur Export Corp. 


IN MEXICO 





The Salzbergwerk 
Neu-Stassfurt 


IN UNITED STATES 
0), SE Or,N 505 10)\ 7-6 OURO) a OR WN.) o | 


Sulfur 


Refined - All Grades 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


100 William St., New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 


D. Correale Santacroce 


REGGIO, CALABRIA 
15) 1 Cv. Wy (08 i © 7 (0) eV) DINO) --W NO} OO) 1S) 


ee 


Distributors for 


The Diamond Alkali Co. 


Fertilizer Materials of All Kinds 
Soap and Powder Manufacturers Supplies 
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Gum Damar 
Magnesium Fluosilicate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047_ - 


Dec. 1928 $1.031 





Chlorine — In some quarters it has 
been reported that the market is firmer 
at the lower figures. At any rate, the 
contract season is considered closed with 
reports generally indicating that volume 
about equalled that of the previous year. 
The schedule has been adhered to in all 
cases and there has been no evidence of 
price shading to get business. 

Copper Sulfate — During the past 
month the metal market advanced about 
le lb. with a consequent increase in 
production costs of copper sulfate of 
about 25c per 100 lbs. Despite this fact, 
the market has not advanced thus far 
although all indications point to such 
a result within a short time. The ad- 
vance seems bound to come and the only 
thing which has forestalled it thus far is 
the fact that demand has continued light. 
It is again the higher price of copper, 
rather than great demand for the 
sulfate, which would impel the move. 
However, at the present writing, quo- 
tations continue at $5.50 per hundred 
pounds, in a very strong market. 

Egg Yolk — Has advanced no further 
since last reported but at present quo- 
tations of 80e @ 82c lb., is reported as 
lacking demand as buyers are to a large 
degree filling their 
shell eggs. 

Ethyl Acetate — Continues in good 
demand and well sustained. Once more 
the has advanced in the face of 
increasing sales to the lacquer trade, 
so that the inside price is now at $1.02 
gal. on large quantities. 

Glauber Salts Although demands 
from the textile trade have not been very 
active during the past month, the slack- 
ening of activity could be considered 
seasonal and consequently of little ef- 
fect upon the market. Imported material 
still fulfills most of the requirements due 
to the price advantage which it holds. 
Is quoted at 70e lb. while domestic ma- 
terial continues to be quoted at $1.00 lb. 


any 


requirements with 


price 


Glycerin — Sales during the past 
month have continued to proceed but 
slowly. There has been little demand 


for anti-freeze purposes and the market 
in general continues inactive. Exports 
of glycerin from the United States for 
the nine months ended September 30 
increased to 1,778,521 pounds, valued at 
$224,155, from 354,641 pounds with a 
value of $84,909 in 1927 for the corres- 
ponding period. During the nine months 
of 1928, imports of glycerin, both crude 
and refined, dropped to 2,917, 617 pounds, 
valued at $302,496, from 17,986,065 
pounds with a value of $3,159,906 in the 
same period of 1927. Domestic pro- 
duction during the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30 has been as follows: crude, 
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1914 19:27 Current 1928 
July High Low Aver. Market High Low 
Damar ag standard 136, 

173 - 26} 264 -25 PIO bs csccoiew cies .254 .26 .26 223 
saa .10 .07 .10 Batavia 5 oN 160 Ib bags. Ib. -104 Pe | otk 104 
oe 18 .173 -18} E Seeds, 136 lb cases. b. Pe yj -173 173 .16 

F Splinters, 136 lb cases sand 
bales .14 .09 .13 MNS sesso Ss esrigssieie aera .13 .134 144 13 
stasis .34 .334 .34 —— No. 1, 224 lb a .30 -304 .3804 .294 
.14 .224 Bs) -22} . 2, 224 lb cases...... b ‘#t .24 24 .20 
.08 .14 oak .12 Ne 3, 180 lb bags....... 4 1 .14 .15 .134 
Benzoin Sumatra, US.P.. 
.34 .35 .30 .30 a Sarr a .38 .40 48 .33 
Copal Genan, 112 lb bags, clean 
ieee .14 12 .13 WANE oo a5. 6:0:0:s10 00 e csecks .14 15 .15 .14 
> .08% .08 .083 De Re eer. lb. .08% .09 .09 .08 
118 (12) 12 1124 Light, amber............ Ib 112.14 114 :12 
.25 .35 .35 .35 WERE WHIGO Ss 6.<.0:6-0:0:0% . lb .35 .36 .36 .35 
(| are rr. lb. .60 .62 -65 .58 
Manila, 180-1901lb baskets 
15 .16 .16 -16 US SS Sere err ee lb. one Pe ivf sie .16 
ieee 15 15 15 os np laa 4 .16 .16 -16 -15 
snb'5e .14}3 .13 .133 Lob TIE nee .14 .144 .14 .13 
Seen .16 .16 .16 Pale. bold, 224 lb cs. os BS es .19 .19 16 
.083 .14 Be .13 ner lb 13 -133 -134 Bp 
pasties .074 .074 .074 East Indies chips, wae i .10 mt eS | .074 
Senos “Seeae vcaaeeu seme Pale bold, 180 lb b lb. .20 21 21 evs 
Soe ig bg i ef aaes........... me 15 -16 .16 .14 
eer aie sient racers Pontianak, 224 lb cases... .Ib. 
.134 .29 .25 .264 Pale bold gen No. 1..... lb. 22 -23 .253 ~22 
.07 .19 18 .15} Pale gen chips spot...... lb. .144 15 15 13 
oes ale .14 13 .133 Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb cs... .Ib. .134 .14 .14 a0 
wee 18 12 .123 No. 2, 80-85 Ib cases.....Ib. Be i .134 .134 .13 
beaes 13 sal me No. 3, 80-85 Ib cases.... .Ib. .12 .13 13 12 
Kauri, 324-226 Ib cases 7, x 
.50 .674 .57 REE «=. -uSatraree sternite ew eras oe -50 .57 .57 .50 
.32 444 .38 .41 INO: 2 fait ORIG. «6 occecins ib .35 .38 .38 .35 
—. Chips, 224-226 Ib 
.07} .144 .10 13 ee ere: Ib. -10 12 12 .10 
ree .42 .38 .40 ~~ "Chips, 224-226 lb 
ee Ea ee lb. .38 .40 .40 .38 
Pale China, 224-226 lb cases 
é0ee .31} .244 .25 a mene Pam -244 -26 -26 .244 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
.19 a7 .25 .25 Ib bags & 300 Ib casks.. .Ib. .58 .60 .60 .26 
1917 12 12 .12 Hematine hem 400 lb bbls. - oat .20 .20 <a 
1917 .09 .09 .09 ig | ee. | amen Be | Pe one 
.023 .034 .034 .034 Hemlock 25%, 800 lb bbls wks ip. .034 .03} .03} .034 
Sere 16.00 16.00 16.00 BAPE oiccsscaaescsasccsstOR acaes S00 Soceu “I0:a0 
rere -60 -45 .56 Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks..... ere .60 .60 .60 
‘ean .80 -62 .72 Hexamethylenetetramine, drs.lb. .56 .58 -56 62 
2.60 3.35 2.75 3.08 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago eee Wee. aéocs 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Mauss 3.90 3.00 3.57 South Amer. to arrive....unit ..... eee ree er 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
ee .30 Ree .24 lb O08 ieee odd. 24 .26 .26 .24 
1917 13 an .12 Hpyernic, 51°, 600 lb bbls.. .12 .15 15 .12 
.58 1.28 1.20 1.27 Indigo Madras, bbls......... rm 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 
jase .14 .14 .14 20% paste, drums.........lb. .14 .15 .15 .14 
er .07} .074 O74 ‘Reba powder... 620555200. .074 .08 .08 .074 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
.04 .09 .09 .09 Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. .09 .10 .10 .09 
1.124 2.50 2.50 2.50 COM, ES 6 ccscae ccs 100 lb. 2.50 8.25 3.25 2.50 
ee .10 .10 .10 Oxide, English..........Ib. .10 12 12 .10 
eiaecets .024 .024 .024 Hed, Span... ...2.650.40 .024 .03} .034 .024 
pret .85 .85 .85 Isopropyl Acetate, 50 gal drs. gal. .85 90 .90 .85 
-11} .29 Ys .19 Japan Wax, 224 lb cases..... Di Sees .19 -20 sae 
rer 60.00 60.00 60.00 Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY....ton 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 
sama 14.00 13.00 13.33 Lead Acetate, bbls wks. . .100 lb. 
White crystals, 500 Ib _ 
.124 14.00 13.00 13.33 MNES. cies Chan cl aoe 100 lb. 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 
.04} .154 .134 13 Arsenate, drs lc-1 wks...... lb. .13 .15 .15 .13 
.90 7.80 6.20 6.78 Metal, o-1 NY........ Bat: -sneen 6.10 6.25 6.25 
.072 .14 .14 .14 Nitrate, 500 lb bbls wks....lb. ..... 14 .14 .14 
.174 By lf .173 Py tf OLNREG UB sg. p56 dress 6% aIb: 173 -18 ae 17 
ro .10 .08} .09 Oxide Litharge, 500 lb bbls..Ib. ..... .084 .08 .08 
.054 ona .09} .10 Red, 500 lb bbls wks..... Be - 15e ras .094 .09 09 
.05} .09% .09 .09} White, 500 lb bbls wks...lb. ..... .09 .09 F 
.05 .09 .08} .08} Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...Ib. ..... .08} .08} .08} 
ere 4.50 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags....ton ..... 4.50 4.50 4.50 
eeais 1.05 1 05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls wks. .100 lb. ..... 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
1918 .15 .18 .15 Lime-Sulfur soln bbls....... gal. 15 one Fe .15 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls lce-1 a 
.03% .064 .064 Co rR tee renee Wee. Sicha .063 .06 .06 
.05 .084 .08} .08} a ay 51°, 600 Ib _ lb. .08} .08 .08 .08 
.01} .03 .03 .03 a 150 ib —_- Ib. .03 .03 .03 .03 
.06 12 an -13 Solid, 50 lb boxes.. ae .12 .123 .123 
15.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 re .ton 26.00 27.00 27.00 26.00 
2 drat .074 .07} .074 Lower grades. . «oie .O74 .08 .08 O73 
12 .30 .380 BO “MAGGee, DUB. ccc cceccic. _ BS ps caze .30 .380 .30 
30.00 48.00 48 00 48.00 Magnesite, cale, 500 lb bbl. 48.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 
Magnesium 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 lb 
1918 -064 .06 .06 MN UE tiv 5 5b seca eae Ib. -06 -064 .063 .06 
Chloride flake, 375 lb drs c-1 
Gs 37.00 37.00 37.00 WERK cc kcvncecaccesc MG Sc0c0. Seen  Seceee eee 
Soake 33.00 33.00 33.00 lapeted shipment...ton ..... 33.00 33.00 33.00 
eames 31.00 31.00 31.00 Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY ton ..... 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 'b — 
pine .10 .10 .10 WRG SccHalcs Oa cke nee .10 -104 -103 .10 
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PET ROLEUM SUBSTITUTE for T OLUOL 
LACTOL SPIRITS No. x 


Will replace a large percentage of 
Toluol in Lacquer Formulation. 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS 


INCORPORATED 
bien meeeatey ssl cs: 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Caustic 
Soda 


SOLID — FLAKE 
GROUND —LIQUID 


Ash 


LIGHT — 
DENSE 





Columbia Chemical Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 


QUALITY 7 SER VICE 


Address all Communications to 


THE ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 


Sole Agents 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG., 50 BROAD STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW YORK 





"7 ane MAIDEN E, “Ew YORK crry a 
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Magnesium Oxide 


Orthenitotere Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - Jan. 1928 $1.047 


- Dec. 1928 $1.031 











2 ae . Bins 91 79) 1914 £927 Current 1928 
31,219,694 pounds; dynamite, 10,321,720 ily Oth tow deer. sab ee 
pounds and chemically pure, 15,739,372 
. . + 7 ; 
pounds. Stocks in factories or ware- | 42 42 42 — ren pre — abe ere 42 42 42 
houses at that time were as follows: | ..... .50 .50 50 / Heavy, 250 Ib bbls ...6.8 Ib. Rates -50 .50 .50 
_ nc a | 2 @eeee “seule © ueteehs  ‘“eatatee eroxide, a Sear oo seer «20 £+§;eee«se eesse 
crude, 20,853,692 pounds; dynamite, | |°°°: 124 094 11} Silicofluoride, NE: Ib. 098 104 ; 104 908 
oN 90« — a ie i ‘ak bore .23 2 : tearate, Ss cacatatates acai Fe ; = : 
13,720,292 —" and chemically pure, me ns rs Manganese Borate, 30%, 300 ib " ss ic 
280,470 ids : . : RE er) ame ; : : 
a; 47 pounc .06 — Oat pot Chloride, 4 > vers He “ _ .08 .084 -084 .08 
‘ ae — et ates | h, aséiee é ; .04 ioxide, tech (peroxide) drs 
Gums — nent rere rey = Ms = iy Ore ‘pm dered - eranulae 38 40, a 85 
somewhat in this market during the past | ..... : : ; BOG) DDIB 6c. cn..03 cies : é ‘ ; ; 
ne ge RE a Pn .04 .04 .04 80-85 %, bbls........... Ib .04 .044 .04 .04 
month as additional supplies have be- | ‘‘**' -05 05 05 A 85-88%, bbls. ee : 05 O54 O84 08 
oe . 2eN Very | ----- . . . ulfate, € oto) re e ° . . 
come available. Demand has been very | ---:- °03} (034 1034 Mangrove 58%, 400 Ib bla. . “Ib, 03 Nom. Nom. 034 
good although not quite reaching that |..... 39.00 34.00 37.54 — Bark, African............ ton acts 85.00 45.00 35.00 
: 8.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 Marble Flour, bulk......... 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
peak set during the month of November. 1916 129.00 99-00 119.09 Mercury metal... 76 tb finek 122.00 123-00 132.00 121.00 
ake P i “e 1918 72 72 72 eta-nitro-aniline .......... ‘ ° 
Although domestic stocks are in some Metacnitro-para-toli dine 200 Ib. 
what better condition to meet demand, IS 4570. «5ER0: E70 hie 1.50 1.55 1.80 1.50 
a Ss Meta-phenylene-diainine 300 Ib- 
the market is still very strong. Factors 1918 .90 .90 AO ee eee .90 94 94 .90 
anticipate continued good demand and, | 94, a ae. Metwilueieianine, @ nn a a a 
if such proves to be the case, a shortage 
may again make itself felt in the form of Methanol 
higher prices. Benzoin particularly has 4, or ae me (Wood Alcohol), = 58 63 58 46 
. 4 4 y : S00; ~" RG ae j : ‘ 4 
eased off during the month and quota "50187 870.743 «97% drumac-i........ aa 63 «= 160—Ss«47 
tions are now at 38c @ 40c lb. Mastic | .....  ..... cece tee ee Pure, drums lo-l......... gal. .67 .68 63 .44 
: a a Ra eS RR ee ee ee oe eee Synthetic, drums c-1...:.. gal. .57 .64 58 .48 
also is lower, now being quoted at 60c | °°: 80 °°.75 78 | Denat. grd. tanks. «es... val 60 627545 
eeees J ‘ ‘ ethy cetate a ar eee F . ° 
@ 62c Ib., but Sandarac has set a new | ----- 88 .75 — :66__—- Acetone, 100 galdrums...gal. °85 (87 [90 ‘68 
high price for the year and is quoted at |..... 1.00 .85 .922 Anthraquinone, kegs....... Ib .85 .95 95 85 
2 . . Se — Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
58¢ @ 60c lb. oo —— yn limited. ceeds, @agesa. aaean. Poa ae Glycol Mono _—— Either ‘eae alee as ne 
‘ss for extractin aurl gum |..... .55 .55 .55 oride, Ole nc eed gal. .55 J ‘ ; 
A new proces g b . “ae Peet 103} 034-034 Mica, dry rd; bags wis.....-Ib. 65:00 80:00 80:00 65:00 
is reported from New Zealand, by the | '''": gost g OSE 505k Wet, ground, bage whe... 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 
Yommerce. The nrocess | ----- 2 d ichler’s Ketone, kegs....... b. e600 r cece cece 
Department of eons bre ee Monochlorobenaene, dria, 
i nd limbs of trees strewn orobenzene, mono...... ; 
is weed on roots a Bg econ Fn .70  .70 —-.70-Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs.-Ib. .70 2 .75——s—=«w7SCSC«C*TO 
on the fields and consists of chipping, Monomethylaniline, 900 Ib dr 
followed by treatment with alcohol and 1918 1.05 1.05 1.05 ‘ ony Sepaadaces = a i 1.05 1.05 1.085 
onome meme ate 
benzol. The complete process takes “vagy 3:95, 3-95) 8.95 PUM og oan es . 3.95 4.20 4.20 3.98 
é ‘ ¢ ontan Wax, crude, ba ‘ P 3 . 
twenty-four hours, and three grades are | 0 04.04" Myrobalans 25 %, lig bbls... Oat Oe 04.04 
manufactured, pale, ruby and brown. |..... é .08 .08 50% Solid, 50 lb boxes... .. tb .08 ‘ .08 .08 
. h l 27.00 43.50 41.00 42.00 Deu a tie Ravvieweele en ton 42.00 43.00 650.00 42.00 
The products are said to have a lower | 97'99 37:00 23.50 35.24 J2bags.... 077! ton 32.50 34.00 40.00 32.50 
acid content than the fossil gum. 27.00 37.00 30.00 36.62 R2bags................ 2.50 34.00 40.00 32.50 
: a *- m. & p. sacdiainty 
Mercury — Has been an easier ten- -10 21 -18 i Perera eon 18 .18 .18 
‘ _ . l 
dency in this Seeeetipct ri ti 02} 08.05 054 nei ai cf . O08, 084 
» to t that there has been | ..... é F rushed, chipp Se ae are F ‘ : 
month due to the — th I b tale 02} 05 .044 .04} Flakes, 175 ib bbls wks..... ib rere .05 .05 .05 
ar of by dometio pote Asn [tie AC 
roaucers. Ss a . . : xide, Jt eee ° 4 é of . 
care of by domestic producers. As 1918 [09 {08} += 08% Salt dbl, 400 1b bbls NY....Ib. 109 1098-10080 
result, there has been a decline in price 1918 083 08 08} Single, 400 lb bbls NY... lb. .082 09 09 084 
» .00 r flask. Domes- a free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
to $122.00 G $123 ae ee 1.25 1.10 1.24 hapa Ar rss. lb. 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
tic production is now estimated at about | '''"' ae 10 i: 10 i: 10 Sulfate, 10 doe. +. ne Ib. -984 13:29 1:20 33 
000 » year, while | --::: ‘ . : itre Cake, B...--tOn F ‘ 3 ° 
14,000 to 15, flasks ~ ye Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
the total consumption is only about 06} -10f_ 09.09} dre wks... “ice “gel: 10 = .10 S108. 103 
> itrocellulose, regular rums 
35,000 at 40,000 es a result, inj M0 400 40 Whee ‘cates 'gelty “40. Nom. Nom 40 
ime i > , ymestic ro- ow viscosity soln only 
times of light demand, dc ee . 2. ws Garinun....._ Ib. .55 Nom, Nom. .55 
duction will control the market, while ‘sa3 gg 3 8 niGtade 2 drums, whe lb. ‘50 Nom. Nom. 32 
ne : : 3.05 6 ‘ ‘ itrogenous Material, bu Ee 3.85 4.00 3 
under heavy demand, imported material | jog “95 "95°25 Nitronaphthalene £50 le kbie me 1207" 1251258 
will be the controlling factor. 1918 .14 .14 .14_ Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks. lb. .14 15 15 .14 
f dij er 4 | oy —— Aleppy, bags....... pb. + i, ~~, 2 
— Continues firm and in : : , ; inese, bags.........0.0% ' : ; : 
Methanol — Continue cool ih Booey 22 122 122 Powdered, bags........... lb 22 124 a 188 
very good demand. Some shortage sti 08 08) .08)  .08) Oak, tanks whs............. ‘aie 03} 03) 034 
exists but production is gradually in- .08 .04 .04 04 23-25% liq., 600 ib bbl wk ‘Db. .04 .04 .04 .04 
. = whet ee eee ee 45.00 45.00 45.00 Oak Sark, BG cxidiaa ck ton 45.00 50.00 50.00 45.00 
creasing and slowly reaching that point | ::-:: 20.00 20:00 20:00  Whole-...........0.,, ton 20.00 23:00 23:00 20.00 
at which orders may more readily be at os a me Orange-Mineral, 1100 Ib casks 19 123 133 2 
° M ’ M4 ment. It is e . . \ sn 2 Scrrter rere tae ee eee . ° 
filled for immediate shipment. It is | “"" 2.20 2.20 2.20 Orthoaminophenol, 50 Ib <n 2.20 2.25 2.25 2.20 
expected that the entire situation may | °''"’ 2.50 2.35 2.36} Orthoanisidine, 100 Ibdrs....lb. 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.38 
be cleared up during the early months | ..... .50 .50 -50 Orthochlorophenol, drums... .Ib. .50 65 65 .50 
of this year. The synthetic material is | ..... 18 18 .18 Orthocresol, drums.......... Ib. 18 .28 .28 18 
PUT arte Mit thodichlorob » 1000 1 
also coming in in better supply and the | jo1g 08. S08. .08. drums sensen® 1000 tb ns corsictizt 
situation has eased up _ considerably, Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 4 
although it is till a seller’s market. Prices 1918 32 .32 .32 POO WED ices cnnidcecee lb. 32 .35 35 -32 
: Crithesiivotomene, 1000 lb o 
are expected to remain unchanged. 1918 = .18 13 ERE cayevtraccscccorat 17 ss 6m 17 
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QUALITY - CONTROL SERIES 
Bulletin No. 5 
SUBJECT: 
Rigid Automatic Temperature Con- , 


trol in the production of High-Grade 
AMER-SOL Alcohol 





hosphate 


Manufactured from Phosphate 
Rock obtained from our own 
mines and Sulphuric Acid of 
our own production. 


Cl Scientific Temperature Control 
is one of the important Control 
Factors in the production of ! 
AMER-SOL Alcohol. : 


} @ As employed in the modern AMER- | 
SOL plants, it achieves the fuJl ad- : 
vantages of the Continuous Process of 

] Distillation by insuring: continuous ] 
feeding of mash of constant tempera- ‘ 

. ture; continuous withdrawal of alco- ' 

} holand impurities; and constant state ] 
of material in process of distillation 
at any point in the system. 


] @: The result is AMER-SOL' Quality and Uni- ] 
formity—matters of 

prime importance to 9 
those interested in ] 


DUN UUUURNINURVOVONOOURMOOORORMODAO ORONO OO OOOORUEDEVAUERENE ESTEE E: 













Carefully crystallized and dried. 
Accurately screened to size. 
Shipped in a package worthy of 
a quality product, via water or 
rail from our plant at Warners, 
N. J. (on New York Harbor). 


HEEL LIL EEPETL 















For full particulars, write or 
phone Industrial Chemicals 
Division 


| 


the selection of In- 
dustrial Alcohol of 
the highest grade 
for their own manu- 
facturing processes. 


CPETTPPLEEPPEE TEETH 


*AMER-SOL Qual- 
ity Control Bulletins” 
describe the produc- 

tion of AMER-SOL 
Alcohol. Invaluable to 

the purchaser or user ] 
of Alcohol in industry. 

Ask on your letter 

head. 
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Other Industrial Chemicals supplied by the 
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American Cyanamid Company include: — AMERICAN = 
Anhydrous Ammonia Formic Acid || SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL iE 
Aqua Ammonia Hydrocyanic Acid, en Corporation wo 
Ammonium Chloride (Liquid) = Executive Offices: 285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK = 
Ammonium Phosphate Red Prussiate of Potash = Plants: Harvey, La. Everett, Mass. New Orleans, La. Agnew, Cal. Albany,'N. Y. — 
Carbonate of Potash Sodium Phosphates, = Sales Ofices and Warehouses in Every Important Center — 
Case Hardening Di and Tri — = 
Compounds Sulphur = eon) — 
Chromic Acid Sulphocyanides — pa M E. a S '@) L = 
Copper Sulphate (Thiocyanates) — BRAND —_ 
Cresylic Acid Thiourea — 4 
Diorthotolylguanidine Urea — Industrial Alco hol — 
Diphenylguanidine Yellow Prussiate of — (ALL Formulas ) = 
Ethyl Lactate Potash =|pf SOLVENTS - PLASTICIZERS - CHEMIC = 
oa s : —L,ERS - } ALS eed 

Ethyl Oxybutyrate Yellow Prussiate of Soda — mar 
fr 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY ST 


535 Fifth Avenue : : New York 
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Orthonitrophenol 
Potassium Bichromate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 





Methyl Acetone — Conditions here 
are about normal and prices are 5c gal. 
lower than when last quoted. Less car- 
lot quantities are now quoted at 85c @ 


87c gal. in a market which is firm at 
those prices. 
Myrobalans — Recent arrivals have 


tended to lower prices. J1 is now quoted 
at $42.00 @ $43.00 ton, while J2 and R2 
are at $32.50 @ $34.00 per ton. 

Phenol — Somewhat firmer conditions 
are reported in this market and the basic 
price in carlot quantities at the works 
is generally accepted as being 13%c lb., 
with a range to 16c lb. 

Potassium Bichromate — Good de- 
mand and increasing firmness has led 
producers to advance prices on all grades 
\ye |b., effective with the beginning of 
this year. The market continues strong 
at the new level. 

Potassium Chlorate — Has been in 
good demand and prices have been ad- 
vanced to 8%c @ Qc lb. by domestic 
producers. Imported material continues 
at 7%c @ 73%c¢ bb. 

Potassium Permanganate Has 
advanced lc Ib. during the past month 
so that quotations now range from 16c 
@ 16%c lb. While new business has 
not materialized very rapidly, it is re- 
ported that a large percentage of con- 
tracts have been made on that basis. 

Rosins — The general tendency has 
been downward during the past month. 
Large offerings and somewhat slackened 
demand combined to create lower prices, 
so that the range is from 5c per unit to 
40c per unit lower than when last quoted. 
The greatest changes have been in the 
lower grades. However, demand is ex- 
pected to improve during the coming 
month and the market closed December 
in firm condition. 

Shellac — Has been experiencing the 
usual slack period which is said to be 
generally expected at this season of the 
A prevailing note of quietness has 
characterized the market and the easy 
demand has resulted in lower prices. 
Bone dry is now quoted at 58%c Ib., 
garnet at 45c Ib., 48c lb., 
and T. N. at 44¢ lb. 

Soda Ash The contract season is 
considered closed and preliminary sur- 
veys would seem to indicate that there 
has been a gain over the volume of last 
year at this time. According to the new 
schedule, contract prices on ash in bags, 
carload lots, is $1.32 per 100 pounds on 
light and $1.37'% per 100 pounds on 
dense. Spot quotations are 2%ec per 
100 pounds higher in all instances. These 
quotations are f. 0 b. works. 

Soda Caustic — About 90 per cent. 
of the contracts are closed for 1929, ac- 
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year. 


superfine at 








- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - Jan. 1928 $1.047 - Dec. 1928 $1.031 
1914 he of Curren 1928 
July High Low Aver. evtees High Low 
1918 .85 .85 .85 Orthonitrophenol, 350 lb dr. . .85 -90 -90 85 
1918 .29 .25 .28 Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbl 1e-1. 1b .29 .31 31 .29 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
1918 -70 .70 Pi: | < Me ea rel. -70 .75 -75 -70 
aac .16 .16 -16 Osage aig oe crystals.......lb .16 oka Pe ig .16 
1918 .07 .07 .07 5 “ere a .07 .074 .07 .07 
ae .144 .144 .14} Powaued, 100 lb bags.....Ib. .143 15 15 .143 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs 
.04} ot .064 063 123-127 deg. M. P......... lb. -06 .06 ‘Ort 
Of .07 07}  .07$ 128-132 deg. MLP.......... Ib.  .07 .07 07 .07 
.06 .08 .08 .08 133-137 deg. M.P.......... Ib. .08 .084 .08 -08 
1918 .082 .082 .083 138-140 deg. M.P.......... lb. .082 .10 .10 “Sot 
eo .29 .26 .264 Para pit wom 110-55 gal drs. _ - 203 .23 -28 E 
1918 a 1.00 1.00 Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb a 1.00 1.05 1.05 1.00 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 lb ke 
re 1.25 1.25 1.25 sohydrochloride, 100 Ib kegs 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
pees 15 15 15 Aminophenol, 100 lb kegs...lb. ..... 1.15 1.15 1.15 
ee .50 .50 .50 Chlorophenol, drums... ...lb. .50 -65 -65 .50 
ae .12 613 .12 Coumarone, 330 lb drums..lIb. ..... ea aats ree ere 
ee 2.25 2.25 2.25 Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr.. gal. 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bbls 
1918 Say ca7 .17 i OE ee Pe -20 -20 Bj 
1918 .53 .50 .50}  Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb bbls. lb. .50 .55 .55 .50 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls wks 
1917 .52 .52 268: eee oe 48 .49 .49 4 
ees 1200 Ib drs 
pane .32 -32 .32 es asa eR Oa an lc os -32 -32 .32 
N itro-orthotoluidine, 300 Ib 
1918 2.75 2.75 270 «-_«_ FE. sr ad 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 
1918 .50 .50 .50 pe taaet ee fl 185 Ib bbls... lb. .50 .55 .55 .50 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 Ib 
rer .92 .92 .92 eae eee. E .92 -94 .94 -92 
1918 .30 .25 .26 Nitrotoluene, 350 lb bbls...Ib. ..... .30 .30 .30 
Phenylenediamine, 350 lb ‘bbls 
1918 1.20 1.15 S35 eke dueen oes ess oe 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
Sean, 175 lb 
cease .40 .40 .40 gs esaal a usaiera elasaale -40 -41 41 .40 
Toluenesiitonehioride 410 Ib 
sialeabun .20 .18 .19 bbls is te Stealers che 65 -20 022 -22 .20 
1918 .45 .38 .41 Toluidine, 350 lb bbls wk. . ‘Ib. -40 -42 .42 .40 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
et | 21 21 21 ROD TD AED 6 6s 0c is kceenss a caeas -25 .25 20 
seein .19 a0 .19 on hg ne se Sy wacee .23 .23 17 
12 .25 .25 25 Persian Berry Ext., bbls..... mi asGue. Jdemse. S65 “adda 
ne ee .024 024 024} Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl. 1b. .024 .03 .03 .023 
1918 .18 .16 17 Phenol, 250-100 lb drums..... lb. .13} .16 13 ..20 
Phenyl - ag ool Naphthylamine, 
1918 1.35 1.28 1.35 WOOT MOO Sas a vais conc TOs: teense 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phosphate 
Phosphate. Rock, £0.50, MOR sisac. sb555 sacar <aaen 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Florida Pebble, 68% ®basis..ton 3.00 3.15 3.15 3.00 
2.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 re nen Ge. ton 3.50 3.65 3.65 3.50 
pie ohare 4.00 3.85 3.96 127 DOOM. .ccccsccsse ton 86€.00 4.15 4.15 4.00 
4.00 5.35 5.00 5.09 tbh ie ee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
4.00 5.75 5.60 5.71} TO oe ONO a. 6.0 0c es tea oe §.75 5.75 5.75 
5.75 6.25 6.00 6.19 VITO TOOMBS: 5. cinecasen es 6.25 6.25 6.25 
4.50 5.50 5.00 5.12 Tennessee, 72% basis..... MO. See8.0 5.00 5.00 5.00 
——— Oxychloride 175 » 
ere .35 .35 .35 slp laiteica: Solel wipe aia avaws 5.¢ 35 40 -40 .35 
.45 .65 .60 -62 Red, 110 lb cases........ ib. .60 .65 -65 
Bt) .32 .382 .32 Yellow, 110 lb cases wks.lb. ..... .32 .32 32 
.46 .46 46 Sesquisulfide, 100 lb cs..... Serer 46 .46 .46 
.35 .35 35 Trichloride, cylinders...... a? re Shine! sieves. Gaweds 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 lb bbls 
Sonate 18 -18 -18 Ere 18 -20 .20 18 
Pigments cm oy — or brown 
ee 40.00 37.00 38 50 bags, bbls, Pa. wks.....ton 37.00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bbls 
1918 .63 .63 .63 Destructive dist........... lb. .63 .64 .64 .63 
Pe 8.00 8.00 8.00 Prime bbls..............bbl. 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 
.34 .70 .66 .69 Steam dist. bbls.......... | ee «40 .70 .70 
Pitch TIAtdwood, . ..-6.6600ccee 
37.50 40.00 40.00 40.0C WEB oooh is ikke ton 40.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 
Plaster Paris, tech, 250 lb bbls 
1.50 3.30 3.30 Bee = “Baas ikainwaees SOCAN feainen 3.30 3.30 3.30 
Potash 
.04} .07} .O7% -073 Potash, Caustic, wks......... Os: eas .O7% .O7% ‘ort 
ee .07} .07} -074 Imported casks o-1......Ib. ..... .07} .074 .07 
Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 
8.36 9.00 9.00 9.00 12.4% basis bulk........ a) Sees 9.00 9.00 9.00 
chen 9.50 9.50 9.50 PE NE 5 6 cbcense WOR cess 9.50 9.50 9.50 
ee ee eee 
13.58 12.40 12.40 12.40 20% basis bulk......0. SOR esisce 12.40 12.40 12.40 
naam 18.75 18.75 %8.75 30% besiebulk ........ton ..... IS:76 18:75 18:76 
Potassium Muriate, 80% basis 
39.07 36.40 36.40 36.40 MOGs 5.50% Su ehecweee os RO sauces 36.40 36.40 36.40 
Pot. ! Cg Sulfate, 40% — 
S54. 200 “S700 STOUR ei ieee SOM: sss 27.00 27.00 27.00 
; Seiandain Sulfate, 90% came 
47.57 4730 47.30 47.30 Ee aon WOR. xeves 47.30 47.30 47.30 
Potassium ‘panpriecaag USP, 320 
.08 .09 .09 CGO: OFRPMN ssc GN Siaes ecnrers .093 .09% .094 .09 
ndiieiians Crystals, 725 Ib 
.063 .08$ .08 084 TARE LE Ib. .09 .09§ .093 08} 
Rca 12 Pet | RA Powd., 725 lb cks wks....Ib. .13 -13} -123 12 
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.. For ... 


Dependable Supplies . 
Immediate Delivery | TAST — 


‘4 help to make fast sales. Good dyeing and 
Reasonable Prices | printing results follow the use of Lewis 
standard-strength chemicals. 


MECHLING’S | ae, 








Acetine 
| Tannic Acid 
Bisulphite of Soda Sulphite of Soda | JOWNN Tater Emetic 
Silicate of Soda Sal Soda Epsom Salts Antimony Lactate 
Hyposulphite of Soda = Causticized Ash | Steam Black 
Raves Acetate of Chrome 
Spraying and Dusting Materials | Fluoride of Chrome 


Manufacturer and Importer 


MECHLING BROS. DYE STUFFS & CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL COM PANY | Fox Point, Peetéinie Rs 1. 


Works: Mansfield, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N.J. BOSTON, MASS. New YORK Boston 


| 11 Cliff Street 40 Central Street 























Daath aaa a eae eae a 


BORAX Fs 4 
° oO 4 
'|  CARBANTHRENE DYES] - 
ba Z k 4 
ke represent that:class of Cal 
, ae Vat Dyes excelling‘all ee 
—_ 4 others in fastness. | 
ree ' | National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. | 
4} wz. ; 4 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. i 4 
bing Boston Chicago Philadelphia ] 
Providence Charlotte San Francisco j 
4 Toronto j 
Let us protect you : NATIONAL DYES a | 
on both quality and J 
price. Analysis sup- : 4 
plied with every ship- : 
ment. We will be glad to 
quote you. We also make 


























Boric Acid, guaranteed 99.5% 
pure. 


Write us to-day 


American Potash & Chem. Corp. 
Woolworth Building, New York City 





M 
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Potassium Binoxiate 


Sodium Bicarbonate Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


Jan. 1927 $1.042 - Jan. 1928 $1.047  - Dec. 1928 $1.031 





cording to reports as the contract season 
closed. Everything is very well sold up 
although the situation has eased up 
somewhat from that which existed dur- 
ing October and November. At that 
time, it was reported that there was a 
greater shortage of caustic than at any 
time since the war. It was apparently 
due to the fact that oil refiners antici- 
pated a shortage and placed their orders 
early. Conditions seem about normal 
now. The new schedule of contract 
prices in carload lots, f. o. b. works, 
quotes solid at $2.90 per 100 lbs., and 
slake and ground at $3.30 per 100 pounds. 
Spot prices are 5c per 100 pounds higher. 

Sodium Bichromate — Makers have 
advanced prices so that quotations are 
now at 7%c @ 73c lb. Continues in 
good demand in a firm market. 

Sodium Nitrate — The extreme dull- 
ness of the market has continued during 
the past month with practically no busi- 
ness being done and importers are not 
looking for any activity until after fer- 
tilizer companies in the South start their 
selling campaign. Prices conform to 
schedule so that quotations for January 
are at $2.20 per 100 lbs. The dominat- 
ing factor in the present situation is the 
stiffness of the freight market, with $6.00 
per ton as the current price. With this 
in mind and the fact that January is 
always a month of very low tonnage, 
importers do not wish to bring in surplus 
stocks as storage is high and the chance 
of moving stocks is small. With no 
indication that freight rates will decline 
and a general feeling that even higher 
rates may be named, it is unlikely that 
prices will decline, even though demand 
for the early part of this year does not 
meet expectations. The Chilean Min- 
ister of Finance is reported to have signed 
a decree authorizing the payment of a 
bonus of one Chilean peso ($0.1217) 
for each metric quintal of sodium nitrate 
carried by vessels of the Chilean mer- 
chant marine. This move has the double 
objective of fostering Chilean shipping, 
and encouraging the use of the nitrate 
in certain portions of the East Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts. 

Sodium Nitrite — Continues in brisk 
demand from dyestuffs industries, al- 
though without any present indications 
of advances in price. 

Sodium Phosphate — The contract 
season has closed and these salts have 
been left in good position with volume 
about the same as that of last year. All 
interest at present centers in the tariff 
hearing on January 16. 

Sodium Sulfide — Is said to be in 
fairly good position, although with some 
weakness in the concentrated grade, 
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.044 250 lb bbls . 
.024 Powdered, 350 lb bags..... Ib. 


Coon co 
ree 


_ 


1 





5 oo 0 MSO 0G09 00.00.0000 9 
seosscessrearssssss 


oe 


-064 450-500 Ib ° 
-014 Satin, White, 500 ib bbls..... Ib 


1.324 
2.12 58% light, bags ....... 100 lb. 
1.324 Contract, bags c-1 wks.100 lb. 
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Chemical Markets 


.16 Binoxiate, 300 lb bbls..... lb.. 


.30 Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... lb. 

Carbonate, 80-85 % calc. 800 
.05% RO Sia Givms ia asee lb. 

Chlorate crystals, powder 112 
.084 SM WEBS oo ceca nce lb 

Imported 112 Ib 

.084 eS aa lb. 
.05: Chloride, crys bbls........ lb. 
ont Chromate, kegs........... lb. 
.55 Cyanide, 110 lb. cases..... Ib. 


-114  Metabisulfite, 300 Ib. bbl. .lb. 
.16 Oxalate, Neut. 225 lb. bbls. = 


-11 Perchlorate, casks wks..... ‘ 
Permanganate, USP, crys 500 
.143 & 100 lb drs wks........ Ib. 
.38 Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg.. .lb. 
.18 Yellow, 500 lb casks..... - 
.51 Tartrate Neut, 100 lb ke 
- Titanium Oxalate, 200 fb tt bbls 
.04 Pumice Stone, lump bags..... lb. 


-75 Putty, commercial, tubs. .100 lb. 
.50 Linseed Oil, kegs ASicdcatete 100 lb. 
.94 Pyridine, 50 gal drums...... pal. 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
.124 POPU OOIE. 566.6-000.0000 5 unit 


.03 Quebracho, 35 % liquid tks... .Ib. 
.034 450 lb bbls c-1 lb. 
.04 35 % Bleaching, 450 lb bbl. . Ib. 
Po Solid, hy 100 lb bales cif. lb. 


Clarified, 64 %, bales..... lb. 
Gusts. 51 deg liquid —> 


.064 SN ie SN 
.10 Solid, 100 lb boxes........ Ib 
00 Bark, WOOO 60:0 6508560 to 
00 IE ee ton 
.45 R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks....... lb. 
.18 Red Sanders Wood, gerd bbls. .Ib. 
.25 Resorcinol Tech, cans........ Ib. 





ww 
Rotten Stone, bags mines. 
Lump, imported, bbls. 


.09 Selected bbls...... p 

.02 Powdered, Dbis. . .....00.0. ; 
.04} Bope i ag 150 lb bags...... Ib. 
.90 Sal Soda, bbls wks....... 100 lb. 
.00 Salt Cake, 94-96 % ot wks...ton 


.00 Ww hite, 87% wks....... ton 


Saltpetre, — . reid me 


ee ee 


.57 Shellac Bone dry bbls....... lb. 
4 KSGOOE OREN. oiccccs cesses Ib. 
.524 Superfine, SEER ecesiwwaeces lb. 
.49 bi aS See. Ib. 
5C Schaeffer's Salt, kegs......... Ib. 
.00 Silica, Crude, bulk mines... .ton 
.00 Refined, floated bags...... ton 
.00 Air floated bags........ ton 
55.00 Extra floated bags..... ton 


Soapstone, Powdered, bags f.o.b. 
WROIN 6 cox cnach<isaaed ton 


Soda 


eee ee ee 


Soda Caustic, 76% grnd 2 _ 


4.14 PROMO: 6 5.016.084.6666 


74 76% solid drs.......... 100 ib: 


3.00 Contract, c-1 wks... .. 100 lb. 
oi Acetate, crystals, 450 Ib 

.044 a eR eee 
.18} Arsenate, reo bs aeeneeke Ib. 


1.00 Arsenite, drume.......... gal. 
2.41 Bicarb , 400 'b bbl NY. “‘100lb. 


Current 1928 

Market High Low 

.16 oat PY YJ .16 
ans .30 .30 .30 


-05$ -05} -052 055 


55 L574 574 55 
11} .12 112 11} 
16 ‘17 117 16 
11 12 112 11 
16 164.154 15 
37 138 '38 37 
18 18} .18} 18 

oe 51 51 51 
dele 25 .25 25 
.05 05 .04 

044 + =.06 .06 .04} 
02} .03 .03 024 
eae .03 .03 034 
ee 105 ‘05 ‘05! 
wie. oa. 1.50 
13 .133 13% 13 
034 . .04 .04 .03 
033 1044 .04% 03} 
044 = .05 05 04 
05} .05 :05 ‘05 
105} = .05 05 
054 .06 .06 05} 
10 113 ‘13 0 
meee ‘00 14.00 14.00 

34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
45 .46 46 45 


ue 57 57 57 
‘the 62 "62 62 
veee= «9.259.758. 20 
Lill 9125-980 8.25 
iil 9/28 =—-995 8.60 
Lill 9130.-:10:10 8.65 
22) 9183) «10:10 8.75 
iil 9185: 10:10— 8.78 
‘iil 9135-1015 8.80 
Lill 9180-1015 8.85 
"iil 9195-1030 8..85 
Lill 10140-1100 9.18 
Till 11185-1165 10.15 
“12.1285 «12.65 ~—-10.40 

24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 

07 :08 08 07 
‘09 112 ‘12 :09 
02 ‘05 :05 "02 
044 105 ‘05 1044 

19:00 20100 20:00 9°00 

15.00 17.00 17.00 15.00 

06} = .06 .06 06% 

jie :01 ‘01 ‘014 
jaan "58$ 162 149 
aes 145 "55 45 
netets 48 58 47 

ieee 44 55 42 

53 .57 57 53 
11.00 11.00 8.00 

22:00 30.00 30.00 22.00 

32.00 40:00 40.00 32.00 

15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 
wees = «12640-1440 :1.40 
esake 1344 2.29 2.04 

sae 1.32 1.32) 1.324 
— 3.35 4.21 4.16 
as 2:95 3.91 3.76 
je 00 3.00 

044 «= .05 .05 043 

a: > aay 











POTASSIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


Regular standard material, pure white in color, absolutely uniform. 
Please let us have your inquiries whenever you are in the market and we will be glad to quote you on 
any quantity from a pound to a carload. 


WILCKES-MARTIN-WILCKES CO. 


Chemical Works: Main Office: 
Camden, New Jersey 135 William Street, N. Y. C. 


Sales Representatives: St. Louis, Detroit, Camden, N. J., Boston, San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans 





orponzmzoa | szs 

















Sal A Zinc Chlorid 
, Sen mail Gitectie : WANT ADS 


Cresoyle: hydrocarbon compound satur- in 
ating wood without any application of heat and 

pressure, by merely dipping it into an open tank. 
Usual equipment for hot vacuum pressure 


creosote — can en be adapted for cresoyle CHEMICAL M ARKETS 
process. Economy 50%. 
BRING 


Samples and C.I.F. prices on request 

P. STACQUEZ 

12 rue Jenneval Antwerp, Belgium RE SULTS 
Manufacturer's Agent 
































Good Friends! 


Every batch of rubber gets along well 
with the guanidines—D. O. T. G. and 
D. P.G. That’s why they are pre- 
ferred by the leaders. Try W-80 or 
W-29 for low temperatures. 





TRIANGLE BRAND 


DOVAN CHEMICAL 








CORPORATION Nichols Copper Co. 
30 Church Street, New York 25 Broad St. oh K — 
Stock is always carried by 7 


J. A. Kendall, Akron, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill.; J. E. Odell, Boston, Mass.; 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 
American Oil & Supply Co., Trenton, Te hs &. A. Melavt, Teonate onl 

Montreal; Martin, Hoyt, & Milne, San Francisco and Los Angeles; Buckle- 
ton & Co., Ltd., 20 Chapel Street, Liverpool, England. 
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Sodium Bichromate 


Prices Current and Comment 





























Talc 
Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 - Jan. 1927 $1.042 - Jan. 1928 $1.047  - Dec. 1928 $1.031 
ee . Current 1928 
due to heavy competition from imported Sus High Pd ony Market High Low 
material. 
; . .042 .063 -06} .063  Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks.'b. .07} .07}% .07 -06} 

Starch — Prices on corn have remained (02 08} 08}  .08$ _ Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks....lb. ..... 04 = 048 

unchanged during the month despite .60 1.30 1.30 1.30 Carb. 350 lb bbls NY... ian i 1.30 1-38 » _ 
4 iti i i -073 .064 .063 -064 hlorate, 112 lb kegs w .06} P J P 
the fact that easier conditions exist In | '"* 19°o9' 19°00. 12.00 Chloride, technical... 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 
the grain market. The market, too, i "i Cyanide, 96-98 %, 100 380 in. on 
; ; ; in- .22 .20 F : re oeeee ‘ P 
has been inactive with most of the in- | 513 ‘Og, ‘0s '084-Fluoride, 300 Ib bbls wke...Ib. 088 109109088 
terest centering about hearings on pro- mt a Hydrosulfite, 200 Ib bbls f.0.b. m - in “ 
: os ; ; 22 a <3 | PRs Sica ccepe ; é 
posed tariff revisions which are expected Hypechlosi de solution, 100 ib 
to effect this group as well as others of | ..... .05 .05 .05 . cle exh, ca seeuee : .05 .05 .05 
— . . osulfite, tec 
similar nature coming under the province | 1 49 965 2.65 2.65 ¥P375 Ib bbls wks. pase 2.65 3.05 3.05 2.65 
aan eeee 1.30 2.40 2.40 2.40 Techn ow Tob 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.40 
° ‘ e ° 8 WKS... e e e . 

Toluol — It is reported that produc- | 17°" "70 + 145 «= —62_—Ss Metanilate, 150 Ib bbis.....Ib. ..... = mm = 
tion is sold to capacity for the present | ..... .023 .024 _ ea on yaa . ao foe Me 
month and that no material will be avail- 1918 55 56 noe Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200° Ib in da ee 

2 3 shi > Cy i i 2.12 2.67 2.25 F OOOO TUX on sas  oasiegs ; 2 Q 
able for spot shipment. Xylol is still 051 °.08% .08  .08 Nitrite, 500 Ib bbla spot ...lb. '.07} .08 08%  .074 
being substituted in many instances Ms a 7 ee. a sulfonate, 25 27 27 25 
which has had the effect of increasing | °*"": "20 = 120 20 Oxalate Neut, 100 Ib kegs, ‘Ib. 20 «123 123 120 

- Pee 4 s+3 1 aratoluene, tri-sodium, tech. 
sales and aiding the position of this | 3.90 3.90 3.90 100 Ib bbls c-1....100 Ib. ..... 3.90 3.90 3.90 
market also. Prices, however, remain | ..... 08 98 98 petifonste, 1781 Ib bbls. . . -Ib. 08 -99 -09 -08 

. . s ° ° r » £40 ID DDIB..... ° e . 
unchanged, and it is thought that pro- ” ia sic Phosphate, Goodiam, we 3.25 38.85 38.85 3.25 

tj rj se 2.12 3.25 .25 26 #. ©§SIOIb OBIS... 6.0% ; ‘ - F Z 
duction will soon meet demand. ; tate, ih wa & 

Turpentine — Despite declines in | ..... .. a a Is. sis sees: -100Ib. +” 4,00 “pee ages 
the rosin market and rather liberal offer- | ****’ ’ ve Prussiate, Yellow, 3 350 lb ‘e pr on “ pe 
j 08 12 ; ey PG: ferten nee ty eerie - P 
ings due to efforts of sellers to get cleaned | — -0 ‘ bh in ih hae 13h 114 14 1134 
up before the turn of the year, this market in i ie Sticate, 40 deg clear 55 —- se se ime 
has maintained itself rather well during “s ie ve ire 40 ee t turbid 55 gal drs - ci “gr yn 

> Sniri j .02 : : 700 «=, WE caacmmenieada 3 F 
the past month. Spirits are practically Silicoflueri de, 450 Ib bbls ye 
at the same level as when last reported, | ..... 04 ‘on ori Stennnte’ 100i decoy Ib. eo 054 05 5 

° ‘ ee eer.) . . ° nnate, FUMB... ccs e . . ° . 
being at 6lc @ 66%c gal. Steam dis- | °°'"° 20-120 20 Stearate, bbls. ee ae B: 18 22 29 ct 

+ ae ittle ground. | ----- 16 16 -16 ulfanilate, Ds 00,c : 16 
tilled, however, has lost a little ground, Sulfate Anhyd., 550 ib’ bbis 
and is quoted at 57c gal. The market had |..... .02. 02.02} anes c-l w re Se re 02 .022 .022 .024 
sagged considerably by the middle of the 01; 02S 02 = .024 awe. ......-.... 02 022 .023 ~=—-.024 T 
month, but a strong recovery in the closing 03} 03} 033 ag —_— 650 Ib drums 034 04 04 034 
days of the month put it back at about i om - os Sulfite, crystals, 400 Ib bbls ya “ “~ “ 
the same price level as a month ago. All |: {ot 96% <3 Sulfocy nid See 40° 180" Borsa 

: . " : . ” : ungstate, tech, cryst egs 
factors look for a higher market during the | 85 80 ee ene 80 85 85 80 
month. iii - a - — Naphtha, 110 gal drs 98 0 “0 35 

: i ne ° 3 ‘ ie). SW kess ba enone ses gal. i ; . 

Valonia — Arrivals in considerable | 1918 ‘01g 1018 1018 Spruce, 25% liquid, bbis.///"Ib. ....- 01 «1018 = 1018 
quantities during the past month resulted 1918 = = = oe ie oy ae “+e “024 “023 . 
i A a: Sel? | ie) eee . . . ‘0 . . . . 
in somewhat lower prices. Beard is now ied tae cleat Starch, powd., 140 Ib in ok ae ale 
quoted at $55.00 per ton and mixture at | ‘j'99 3112 2.97 3.03 Pearl, 140ib bags......100lb. 3.97. 4.17 4.32 2.97 
$45.00 per ton .054 .06 .04% -053 Potato, 200 lb bags ........ ] .053 .06} “Oot .05 
ates A -05} .06} .06} .06} Imported bags..... .05% .06 .06 .05 

.054 .08 .06 .07 ee .08 .08 .084 .08 

Ou “Oot a “Oot wee gtd oon .09} e .10 .09 

J : : eat, thick bags " 06 .07 .07 .06 

OILS AND FATS ‘04; 094 ‘ot 5  Thintem.............. 09} 110 110 “094 
, Strontium carbonate, 600 lb be 

Chinawood Oil — During the past i . eo of x... eer ae pa 074 07% 07 
month but little activity has evidenced | °~ 6 ° * 7... Ve... se [ae kas «=a , 
itself in this market. There have been Sulfu 
slight price variations from week to week suonase 

ios i is Se geen ss aed Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 
on shipments from the Coast but the ne t 1.85 2.05 205 Os wtih 100 ib: a so t06 be 
result has been to leave the price situation | ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 Crude, f.o.b. mines.... 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
about the same as it was last month. |. 2.40 2.40 2.40 mee ours 994 %o ra Nano. 2.40 2.40 2.40 
Coast tanks are. quoted at 13'%c @ 135%c 2.50 2.50 2.50 ni we, ors ib ion ae tees 2.50 2.50 2.50 
lb., while barrels at New York remain at 2.200 3.45 3.45 3.45 ee ac See) eer 3.45 3.45 3.45 
14%ec @ 15c lb. Recurrent holidays and a a oe PR ny cunts if wi aba — a ae a 
the fact that the paint and varnish trade | ----- O33 Oot rf Yellow "700 its drs’ wie’ 77 “Ib’ 034 ‘oa ‘oat 03) 
in general use this season for inventory | 11.7" 08 -08 ‘08 Sulfur Dioxide; 150 Ib evi... Ib. 08 ‘084 .08$ .08 

ann OE Ee ene es ; mi bf 17 uxt Dy. b. me | .19 .19 Be ir g 

purposes, are the underlying reasons for | °°'*: SS © beans. os sm =a. 
curtailed activity. Latest reports from | ..... - pe o ae <4 Ib bbls..... Ib. 11 -11} .114 11 
Rt sa cas Hee ae Ne } oxtract, 450 Ib bbls....... lb. .054 06 .06 05 
China indicate that unsold stocks at | °*"*" 130.00 130.00 130.00 Sicily Leaves, 100 lb bg.-.ton ..... 130.00 130.00 130.00 
Hankow at the end of November were 62.00 80.00 72.00 73.75 Ground —- Scareaerd a ae 72.00 72.00 72.00 
_ o 40.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 Virginia, 150 lb bags...... ton 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 
approximately 600 tons. Total November on 12.00 12 00 12.00 Tale, Crude, 100 Ib bes Ng tos 12.00 15.00 15 09 12.00 

: een ; : ‘ : efine ee .ton 16. 18.00 : 6. 

exports from Hankow totaled 6,593,125 | 15°90 30:00 30.00 30.00 _ French, 230 Ib bags NY...ton 30.00 35 00 35.00 30.00 
pounds, the share of the United States | ..... 8.00 38.00 38.00 Refined ed, white, bags .ton 38.00 45.00 45.00 38.00 
“+ 3845.7 d bi, FE 35.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 [talian, 220 lb bags NY. .ton 40.00 50.00 .00 40.00 
eing 3,845,765 pounds, while Europe | ..... 00 50.00 50.00 Refined, white, bags....ton 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 
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oy poor 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PLANT 
Wales. “Temnessee 


Write us for 
QUOTATIONS 
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Cream of Tartar 





99’,—100% Pure 
U. S. P. 


Tartaric Acid 
U. S. P. 


POWDERED 
GRANULATED 


CRYSTALS 


TARTAR CHEMICAL WORKS 


Royal Baking Powder Co. 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York 


Largest Manufacturers in the 
United States 




















NAARDEN 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


PHENOLPHTALEIN 


Powder Impalpable 


NAARDEN (Holland) 


P. B. 2 Bussum 
Cable Address: Chemische Bussum 
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COPPER 
CARBONATE 


Heavy or Light with color to 
match sample. 
In 5 lbs. packages or carloads. 
Samples on request. 








This product is 
our own 
manufacture 


Telephone 


Cable Address 
Greenpoint 3090 


Fluorine 


JOHN C.WIARDA& Co. 


SAILOR PO fF? 4. = a 


262 FREEMAN ST. BRooxtyn, NY. 








HOWARD B. BISHOP, President 


UU AUISSEE EUG GALTON AUTH ENS POA TAA TN MNT 


Chemical Markets 














Tankage 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1928 $1.047 


- Dec. 1928 $1.031 





received 2,747,360 pounds. Total exports 
January 1-November 30 were 114,277,240 
pounds compared with 90,722,170 pounds 
for the corresponding period of last year. 
Of this amount, the United States took 
93,416,040 pounds, compared with 67, 
965,975 pounds, and Europe 20,859,300 
pounds, compared with 21,387,520 pounds. 

Coconut Oil — The general tendency 
has been upward during the past month. 
This has been due not so much to demand, 
as to the fact that supplies are rather 
short, thus giving the market considerable 
strength. Ceylon is now quoted at 9%c @ 
95%c lb. in barrels and 834c lb. in tanks at 
New York; Cochin at 10c lb. in barrels 
and 9%c lb. in tanks at New York; 
while Manila is at 8K%e @ 8%c lb. in 
tanks at the Coast and 9%c lb. in barrels 
and 85c @ 834¢ lb. in tanks at New York. 

Corn Oil — Due to easier position 
which has existed during the past month 
in the grain market, crude oil at the mills 
is now lower than when last reported, 
being quoted at 8%c lb., a decline of %e 
lb. during the month. 

Cottonseed Oil — Has been steady 
and firm during the past month with just 
a slight price variation upward since last 
reported. Crude oil remains unchanged 
at 8'%c lb., while PSY on spot is at 10.12c 
Ib. and Feb.-April about 10.30c Ib. 
Cottonseed crushed in the three-month 
period August 1 to November 30, totaled 
2,267,308 tons, compared with 2,407,884 
tons for the same period in 1927, and 
cottonseed on hand at mills November 30 
totaled 1,323,367 tons, compared with 
1,118,165 tons a year ago, according to 
the Census Bureau. Cottonseed products 
manufactured during the same period and 
on hand November 30 included: Crude 
oil produced 700,723,223 pounds, com- 
pared with 746,108,476, and on hand 
143,079,618 pounds, compared with 165, 
070,471. Refined oil produced 509,707,652 
pounds, compared with 533,591,129, and 
on hand 322,857,460 pounds, compared 
with 416,140,651. 

Linseed Oil — In common with other 
oils in this group, the demand here has 
been very slow during the past month. 
Quotations are lower so that five-barrel 
lots are now at 10.4c lb.; barrels at 10c lb.; 
and tanks at 9.2c lb. However, both of 
these latter prices are subject to a two- 
point shading on firm bids. Reports from 
the Argentine indicate that a good crop 
of seed is to be expected there which will 
perhaps do much to offset the smallness 
of the North American yield. Reports 
from England indicate that a scarcity 
exists in supplies of spot oil, but supplies 
here at present seem adequate. Flaxseed 
available for use in the northern hem- 
isphere between now and the Argentine 
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se Ae Be Current 1928 
July High Low Aver. Market High Low 
3.50 4.85 4.00 4.41 Tankage Ground NY....... WS “Sscs. 4.75&10 5.10&10 4.65&10 
3.10 5.25 3.75 4.29 High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit ..... 4.80&10 4.80&10 3.90&10 
eae 5.25 4.00 4.38} South American cif.......unit .. 4,80&10 5.00&10 4.60&10 
.02 Oat .04 “Oat Tapioca Flour, high grade bgs.lb Cal .05 .05 .04 
.01% .03 .03 .03 edium grade, bags..... lb. .03 .04 .04 .03 
Fore -26 .26 .26 Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drums...gal. .26 oat .27 .26 
re .29 .29 .29 25% drums............gal. .29 .30 .30 .29 
2 mea .07 .07 .07 Coke Oven, tanks wks.....lb .07 .08 .08 07 
6.50 16. 13.50 14.87} Kiln Burnt, bbl.......... BOE) ceca 13.50 13.50 13.50 
6.76 18.50 13.50 15.38} _ Retort, bbis............. bbl. 13.50 15.00 15.00 13.50 
Terra Alba Amer. No. 1, bags or 
.75 1.15 1.15 1.15 oc ae 00 1 1.15 1.75 1.75 1.15 
.60 1.50 1.50 1.50 No. 2 bags or bbls. ..100 Ib 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 Imported bags........ 100 lb. .02 .02} .02} 02 
ee .20 .20 .20 Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks.....Ib. ..... 20 .20 20 
whniek .22 22 .22 Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl... . .Ib. 22 24 .24 22 
Tin Bichloride, 50% soln, 100 lb 
.11} -20} .17} .19 OU WR. co acaas Vexws ee -_ afpeed Sat my: .143 
.23 .48 414 45 Crystals, 500 lb bbls wks...Ib. ..... .36 41 .364 
rere -714 .58 .65 Motel Staite NY 6600 ct sdDs cece .48 .58 .48 
.36 .75 .70 pay 6 | Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... | a 53 -75 53 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks 
pao .48 .354 .39 er eer re cae 30} 354 30} 
Knees .40 .40 .40 Titanium Oxide, 200 hi bbl.. pales 40 .40 .4U 
‘oie .134 .13} .134 Pigment, bbls wks...... Ib -134 14 .14 .134 
1918 .40 .40 .40 Toluene, 110 gal drs wks..... Mie. eens -45 -45 .40 
aisha .35 .35 .35 8000 gal tank cars wks.....Ib. ..... .40 45 .35 
1918 .90 .90 .90 Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls........ Ib. .90 .94 .94 .90 
1918 .31 Si 31 Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... lb. 31 .32 .32 31 
wire .85 .85 .85 Toner Lithol, red, bbls.......Ib. .85 .90 .90 .85 
pair aee .75 .75 .75 Pata, £60, DBS. « «0:5 00 6 cook .70 .75 .80 .70 
1918 1.75 1.75 1.75 po ON ae rr +> oe 1.75 1.80 1.70 
Pa arate 3.60 3.60 3.60 Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks.....Ib. .60 3.90 3.90 3.60 
acvee. | ‘ateEe Cala (eee Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs... lb. .55 .60 nee ccegias 
Rewcne .36 .36 .36 Tricresyl Phosphate, drs.....Ib. .36 50 .50 .36 
oes .70 .69 .69 Triphenylguanidine..........Ib. .69 73 .73 .69 
eaves .70 .70 .70 Phosphate, drums.........Ib. .70 75 75 .70 
bGierals 2.50 2.50 2.50 Tripoli, 500 lb bbls......100lb. 2.50 3 .00 2.50 
.49 .86 .534 .65 Turpentine Spirits, bbls..... gal. 61 664 .664 .503 
.34 .76 .46 .55 Wood Steam dist. bbls....gal. ..... 57 .59 46 
coer .18 .18 .18 Urea, pure, 112 lb cases......lb. 18 20 -20 18 
Valonia Beard, 42%, tannin 
See 70.00 66.00 61.52 patente aire maces 55.00 76.00 55.00 
ae 49.50 39.00 43.96 Cups, 30-31% tannin......ton ..... Nom 55.00 658.00 
re 68.00 43.00 48.52 Mixture, bark, bags.......ton ..... 45.00 64.00 45.00 
.55 1.95 1.55 1.943 bie => English, MOE. .\s-00 lb. 2.00 2.10 2.10 1.75 
ee eee eae Vinyl Chloride, 16 Ib cyl... - ‘Ib. Sess Es bearer sp atesiia 
pean 59.00 49.50 53.71 Wattle Bark, bags... ....... cacee 40:76 76:00 40.76 
— 55%, double bags - 
sakes .05% .052 .053 PRESENCE earre 064 .064 053 
Whition 200 Ib bags, c-1 wks 
.45 1.25 1.25 i | See elem | mae 1.25 1.25 1.25 
eer 13.00 13.00 13.00 Alba, bags c-1 NY........to Aan 13.00 13.00 13.00 
.55 1.35 1.35 1.35 Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 tb. aieicale 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Zinc 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 
iibcacace .064 -064 063 OR): ree |. 5 25 5.75 .05} 5.85 
.08} .094 .094 .09$ Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. .Ib. -094 1 .10 .09$ 
— Fused, 600 Ib drs. 
.044 -06 .06 MO SWE asses bon cannes eee .06 -06 .06 
.04} .064 .064 .06} eens 500 Ib bbls wks..... lb. .064 .064 .064 .064 
okawn 3.00 3.00 3.00 Soln 50%, tanks wks...100 lb. ..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Secale .40 .40 .40 Cyanide, 100 lb drums. Tee 3 .40 41 41 .40 
.05} .09 .09 .09 Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks...Ib. ..... .09 .09 
Metal, high grade slabs c-1 
ai ie 7.35 6.40 6.66 Re sates 6.45 6.4 6.07 
YY .05 .07# 07 .07 Oxide, American bags wks. . lb. .O7% .07 .07 .07 
.06 .10} .10 .10 French, 300 Ib bbls wks. .Ib. .09% ll .12 .10 
Seba -@bess. woah 7 caeen Perborate, 100 lbdrs.......Ib.  ..... 1.25 psioas eee 
Sosa Geese 8 Sic s. WA eee Peroride, 100 1b Grs.......5.5IDs oe ns 1.25 sit ie 
.02} .034 03 .03$ Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... lb .034 .03% .03% .034 
pee .30 .30 .30 Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........Ib. .30 .32 .32 .30 
ery .29 .29 .29 Sulfocarbolate, 100 Ib keg. .Ib. .29 .30 .30 .29 
peaen .38 32 .37 Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks....lb. ..... .33 .32 .32 
‘canis .36 .30 .35 Commercial, tanks wks... .Ib. .380 .32 .32 .30 
1918 .35 .35 BO. AUG, CEMEG 60's 56.2 65:00 | .38 .38 .38 
. .024 .024 .024 Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs. .lb. .024 .03 03 .024 
pace .45 45 .45 io) ee | .45 .50 .50 .45 
= .084 .08 .08 Semi-refined kegs.......... Ib. .08 .10 .10 08 
es 
Oils and Fats 
.08 .14 13 .13 Castor, No. 1, 400 Ib bbls. .. .Ib. 13 134 .144 13 
.08 .14 .123 -138§ No. 3, 400 Ib bbis......... lb. .123 13 .14 124 
seats 18 my Ef .18 Blown, 400 lb bbls. .......1b. .14 15 ig 14 
.06} 31 .133 .19 China Wood, bbls spot NY...Ib. .14} 15 BP i 4 14} 
.05} .18 .123 - 16} Tanks, spot NY........ Ms, a00us Nom .143 143 
Coast tanks, Jan......... Ib 13} 13$ .14} -123 
1918 12 .12 .12 Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY....Ib. ....- 103 -114 103 
.09 .09 .09 .09 Ceylon, iy lb bbls NY... .Ib. .094 093 .10 09 
.08 .08 .08 .08 8000 gal tanks NY...... i S808 08} .09 08 
.10 . 10} -094 -10 Cochin, re lb bbls NY... .Ib. se 10 .10 .09 
-05 .10 .084 .09} "i Serre Bas. Vance 09} .09 .08 
cnet .092 .08} 093 Manila, bbls NY..........Ib. ..... 5 .10 08} 
ore .08} .08$ .083 yo) ee | .08§ 08? .08} .08 
ona .083 .08 .084 Tanks, Pacific Coast.....lb. .08} 08} .084 o7t 
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IN-CE-CO BRAND 


NAPHTHALENE 


A Super Refined 
dye stuff grade 


+ 


Chipped or Flakes 


also Crude Grades 


INTERNATIONAL 
COMBUSTION 


INCE-CO} 


ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 





INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Formerly F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co. 

200 Madison Ave., N. Y. 

A Subsidiary of 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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B. M. Special 


CRESYLIC ACID | 
98-99% Pale 


Almost water-white in color. 
slowly with age. 

Free from gassiness. Its odor is mild and sweet. 
It will not contaminate other ingredients with 
which it is used. 

It is uniform throughout and perfectly trans- 
parent. 

Its germicidal strength is much greater than 
ordinary cresylic acid. 

It perfectly meets the requirements of the in- 
secticide maker. 

Makes an excellent preservative for use in com- 
pounds that tend to sour or turn rancid. 

Can be supplied from year to year with unvary- 
ing quality. 

Prompt shipment of any quantity is assured. 
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Samples and prices upon request. 


Baird & McGuire,Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Holbrook, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Chicago 
NEw YORK NASHVILLE 
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ALCOHOL! 


Pure, Special and 
Completely Denatured 


National Industrial 
Alcohol Co., Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS. LA. 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average--$1.00 


- Jan. 1927 $1.042 - 


Jan. 1829 $1.047 


- Dec. 1928 $1.031 





harvesting season will be below that of last 
year. The November estimate of pro- 
duction in North America, according to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is 23,525,000 bushels, or 7,930,000 
bushels below the production in 1927. 
The United States crop is estimated at 
20,026,000 bushels, compared with 26, 
570,000 bushels in 1927. Canada’s crop, 
according to the last official estimate, is 
3,499,000 bushels, compared with 4,885, 
000 bushels last year. Approximately 

% of the flaxseed used by the United 
States is imported. It is pointed out by 
the department that the price of flaxseed 
at Minneapolis in October reached a level 
above the October average of last year. 


In Buenos Aires, however, prices were 
about equal to those of last year. The 
price at Minneapolis advanced more 


rapidly also than the price at Winnipeg, 
so that the margin between American and 
foreign flax prices became marked. 

Olive Oil — Foots has become very 
scarce on spot and as a result has advanced 
considerably in price, now being quoted 
at 1054¢ @ lle lb., with apparently no 
indication of easier conditions existing 
within the near future. Denatured oil is 
at $1.28 @ bay 30 per gallon, and edible 
at $1.95 @ $2.00 per gallon. 


Palm Oil — Although prices in the 
primary dale are practically un- 
changed, the great scarcity at present 


existing in the spot market has driven 
local quotations to quite a high level. 
Lagos is now quoted at 834¢ @ 9c lb., and 
Niger at 8'4¢ @ 8c lb., depending upon 
seller, quantity, and conditions in the 
market at the particular time. 

Perilla Oil While there is little 
likelihood of any lower prices during the 
coming month, Feb.-March quotations on 
Coast tanks are lower at 1314c lb. Mean- 
while quotations are unchanged and sup- 
plies at the Coast comparatively scarce. 
This is probably due to the fact that ship- 
ments from Manchuria have been smaller 
this year, amounting to only 298,200 
pounds, valued at $32,118 in the first nine 
months of 1928. This compares with 
1,207,000 pounds, valued at $151,662 
during corresponding period of last year 

Soy Bean Oil — Exports from Man- 
churia to this country have declined as 
compared with corresponding period of 
last year. For the first nine months of 
1928, our imports amounted to 3,145,953 
pounds, valued at $202,996, as compared 
with 3,387,424 pounds, valued at $206,201 
for the same period of last year. Quota- 
tions here are unchanged. 

Tallow — Extra has declined during 
the past month and is now quoted at 9c @ 
9\%c lb. Edible is also lower at 10'4¢ @ 
10 %c lb. 
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1914 192 Curren 1928 
July High Low Aver. ” Market High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls 
.36 .66 -63 a rer rae eer gal .63 -69 .63 
_ 36 .59 .59 .59 2, re i “auese 60 .63 .60 
Cod Liver see Chemicals....... 

1918 -06 .06 SOB: ORME IN soo boo. oaa hb0 80358 i wave .05} .064 053 
-063 an -07 .10 Corn, crude, bbls PUL ésussocs Be -103 Be | .10 
-06} -093 .07 .084 TREO: MR. 6 cc cccdees Bi wesee 08} -10 084 

1916 .14 .103 312 Refined, 375 lb bbls NY....Ib. ..... 113 .124 -113 

1916 12 By | mb MDs cncaecesecscees ‘lb. ae -10% -114 -103 
.06 .094 .06} .08 Cottonseed, crude, mill...... | Sere -084 .09} .073 
.07¢ -113 .081/5 .10 PSY, 100 lb bbls spot...... _ aa .1012 10.65 .09 

Feb.—Apr.. é . .Ib. Per .1080 10.75 .09 

Degras, American, “60 " gal ‘bbls 
.02} .04} .04} .04} DE wedge ccksausacoceass _ .044 .05 .05 044 
.03¢ .044 do do English, brown, bbls NY...Ib. ..... .05} .054 .043 
-03¢ -05} .05} .05} Light, Wile NY ....0500%% - ents 053 .053 .053 
Greases 

04} 073 06 0634 Greases, Brown............. Ib sa -08} 08% 07 

.05} .08 .06} SOUR TW sac vo cicsecsacestes Ib. .08} .08} 084 07 
.065 - 10} .08} 0924 White, choice bbls NY,....Ib. ; Pe is | Bb | .094 

Seat ciAench! selawes  Actioe Herring, Coast, Tanks..... . gal. étctcc pores 424 -4C 

-009 .094 .09 NG TEN I ao hes ooo ne Ks ced lb. .093 Nom Nom. .093 

.13 . 162 .14} .15} Lard Oil, edible, prime....... Me pomss 16 . 164 .154 
ee .13} .103 .12 | ere |, are 134 .13} 12 
.09 .124 .104% 11} Extra No. 1, bbls....... Di cvs 13 13 ll 
078 .114/5 .102/5 -11 Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots....Ib. ..... .104 10.8 10.0 
.077 .119-10 .096-10 .10% Bhils 6-1 apot:,.......606. lb. .10 10.4 9.6 
.076 . 10} .09 ° .097-12 TOARG 6 66.6-i0ivskeawee Ms seee .092 9.6 8.8 
Snaece .093 .093 :00% Lumbang, Const. .....6.....1B,  .cses .093 093 .093 
.334 473 .44 4624 Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore.gal. ..... 48 48 40 
Scie .90 .10 0096 Blown, DOIN ccccccncscdks esses 09 .09 09 
.43 .70 .67 .684 Extra, bleached, bbls NY. gal. ..... 70 .70 67 
.39 -66 .63 .62 Light, pressed, bbls NY....gal. .63 64 .64 63 
.37 -66 .69 .673 Yellow, pressed, bbls NY gal. .66 67 .67 66 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls 
sx Rin Rena wtaaierers ee aaa ee gal. .40 60 .60 40 
PRUMMIOT ORL ssc s.e seas gal. .9F 1.00 1.00 .95 
.14 .18} .144 .173 Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbis NY..Ib. ..... .19 .19 .18} 
Se -13} . 10} .12 PONS toll) OS ier: |: Saini ae .134 134 12 
eae - 16} .123 .14} PUPS UIE IY cp6066060.050  Seeee -15} 16} 15} 
.08 . 18} .10 -133 Oleo, No. 1, bbls NY ........ me ieewe .11} .173 ohae 
.074 oat 08} 12 INO. 2; BUMP IUY 6.560000 00s 1s wsaes 11 .154 Pe | 
07} 14 .08}  .10$ No.3, bbls NY........... ee isos .10 14 .10 
.83 1.75 1.40 1.484 Olive, denatured, bbls NY...gal. 1.28 1.30 1.40 1.18 

1918 2.00 2.45 2.15 Edible, bbls NY......... gal. 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.75 
.07} .10} .08} .09144 Foots, bbls NY........... lb. -10$ ll | 094 
.08} .094 .09 .094 Palm, Kernel, Casks......... lb. .O8% .09 .09} 084 
.07 08} .O74 .08 Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... lb. .O8} .09 -094 .073 

rae .08} .07} SOTS  WRIBOE CONG. 5ic oo oico:s 0c gS -084 .08% O08} .07 
ieee .144 .12 .12 Peanut, crude, bbls NY......Ib. ..... Nom. 12} .12 
nacess -154 . 14} .15 Refined, bbls NY.........Ib. .143 -15 17 .144 
Seana . 164 .123 (14 Perilla, BHIGNY «. ..66cc5s. Tb .20 oan 21 .13 
ae . 143 .10 .12 TORE; COM. 666555 cc Ss Sicceas 144 15} .10} 
apne © 1.70 1.70 .70 Poppyseed, bbls NY........gal. 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 
.63 1.05 1.00 .01 Rapeseed, blown, bbls NY...gal. 1.03 1.04 1.06 1.01 
nash .90 .82 .87 English, drms.NY........gal. ..... .86 .92 .83 
Zwiels .85 .76 .8024 Japanese, drms.NY......gal. ..... 85 -90 .81 
063 10 .09 .09 Red, Distilled, bbls.......... Ib. 10} 103 - 103 094 
aos .09} .08} 0834 PARES 52S Raa aE SOO REON bate .09} 09} .08 
aux .50 .50 .50 Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks. . gal. .42 44 .50 .42 
Pokus .47 .43 .45 Sardine, Pacific Coast tks....gal. ..... .50 .50 41 
.084 .13 -114 .124 Sesame, edible, yellow, dos... .Ib. BE .123 .134 12 
seh sic .14 .14 .14 a | nr war, 123 .13 15 .124 
.34 .40 .40 Fee i a NG Senne .40 .40 -402 
ree .09} .09} .09} Soy Bean, crude............... 
ene? uktee Sexes. cates Pacific Coast, tanks....... Ps. 8cbs 09? 09? 09 
paaats .12} .102 .12 Soy Bean, crude, bbls NY....]lb. . .12} -394 123 2 
ee my | .10} .10} fs eee: rr .10$ 10} -10} 
setale 138 .12 13 Refined, bbls NY.........Ib. .13} .134 132 .13} 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbls 
.70 .85 .84 . 844 ‘. ) eee ere er gal. .84 85 .85 84 
.68 .82 .79 .803 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY. a .79 80 .80 79 
Stearic Acid, double pressed _ 
1916 .13} .11} Pe BAPE occ ce cacade sence .18 .184 18} 11 
Double pressed saponified fone 

1916 .14 -114 S00 .. Stade pecaewicnulewe ec aeed lb .184 .19 19 Pe 

1916 .15} .13} .14 Triple, pressed dist bags. . .lb. .20 . 204 .204 .134 
.07} 13 .08} .11 Stearine, Oleo, bbls.......... Ib. .10} 103 .124 -094 
.06 .09 .073 .08 Tallow, City, extra loose..... lb. .09 .09} .094 .084 
.07 11 .08} .10 Edible, tierces .........00. lb. .10} .10} .103 .092 
.09 .10} .084 .10 Tallow Oil, Bbls, c-1 NY...lb. ..... 12} .12} 11} 
.094 .12} .10 Rp | Acidless, tanks NY........ RO esees -11} -11} =. 10} 

ow .08} .07} .073 Vegetable, Coast mats.....lb. .08 Nom. Nom. 08 
.043 * hE Re | .11 Turkey Red, single bbls...... lb. 11 33 11 
.054 .14 .14 .14 j Bic sa | | lb. .14 16 .16 14 
Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
.50 .78 .78 .78 rrr ree gal. .78 80 .80 78 
.52 .80 .80 .80 Extra, bleached, bbls NY . a. .80 82 .82 80 
48 -76 .76 .76 Nat, winter, bbis NY..... gal. .76 -78 -78 76 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities” | 











appa products... .. [34964 Marseille, France..... Agency. 
See eee nen *34997 Palermo, Italy....... Both. 
Fete eR eee ee ee $34943 Shanghai, China.. ; - 
Chemicals, industrial........ *34947 Augsburg, Ge rmany.. Do. 
| BRR hee cere ie 735063 Amritsar, India...... Do. 
WOO <6 6555 ac.665 as 0st $34964 Marseille, France..... Do. 
Paints, oils, and varnishes... *35031 oo Rupert, Can- Do. 
ada. 
POM, DINOUO, 65655 55 850-5 +34945 ie ata Den- Purchase. 
mark. 
Paper-making chemicals..... *35031 4 Rupert, Can- Agency. 
SR ee OE Ce CK +34942 Miabeonuii Australia. . Do. 
| 1 See En re ee are ASR ae rar 734946 |: SE Sie at eee Do. 
Balsam, copaiba............ *34894 Meissen, Germany. Purchase. 
Borax powder, 5 to 10 tons.. *34845 Rotterdam, Nether- Do. 
ands. 
Carbon black and other chem- 34853 Paris, France........ Agency. 
ical products. 
Caustic soda and soda ash.. *34778 Santiago, Colombis a... Purchase. 
Celluloid, sheet. . : 434851 Barcelona, Spain..... Agency. 
ee oe als, heavy, for soap jn- $34902 Habana, Cuba....... Do. 
ustry 
Chonsieais, industrial. . . *34829 Aschaffenburg,  Ger- Do. 
many. 
| ere Pee te ree *34895 Rome, Italy......... Purchase. 
Chemicals, industrial, and fer- {34843 Paris, France........ Both 
tilizers. 
Chemicals, photographic..... *34846 Baghdad, Iraq........ Fither. 
Pitch, stearine, large quanti- *34840 Hamburg, Germany... Purchase. 
ties. 
Pyroxylin plastic sheets..... 434851 Barcelona, Spain..... Agency. 
ROR ia ei necite c  or *34850 Trieste, Italy........ Do. 
Tar, pitch and pine......... *34842 Halifax, Nova Scotia.. Either. 
Thorium oxide (ThO:) ..... 734847 Stockholm, Sweden... Purchase. 
Toluol, pure, 500 gallons. ... *34848 Monterrey, Mexico... Do. 
Zinc oxides, crude.......... *34844 Vienna, Austria...... Purchase. 
CAPDOt DIBGK 45.060 s.04 0's +35094 Hamburg, Germany... Do. 
Cholesterol, pure........... 735095 Berlin, Germany..... Either. 
Cleaners, windshield and eye +35200 Stockholm, Sweden... Purchase. 
glass. 
Dyes for silk and cotton..... *35201 Damascus, Syria..... Both. 
MANNE, WONG 6055 6.6 <4 0o: *35180 San Jose, Costa Rica. . Purchase. 
PQQUIIMOID 6... ck ck cece sooner {35096 Athens, Greece. Sole agency. 
WAIOIUON. ook os keacccn cts 735093 Prague, Cze choslova- Either. 
cia. 
Cott SPR ois kaos oe She 435098 Milan, Italy......... Agency. 
Paint materials............. 735098 WAR S cccuveednuke Do. 
Photographic chemicals. .... +35158 San Juan, P. R....... Purchase. 
Pyroxylin sheets............ +35161 Melbourne, Australia. . Do. 
Rosin and turpentine....... +35098 Milan, Italy......... Agency. 
PVCS, GHG. 6x ce eee ses *35286 Belgrade, Yugoslavia... Both. 
Dye, — and finish for *35254 Hamilton, Canada.... Purchase. 
texti es. 
Celluloid sheets, for automo- *35287 Milan, Italy......... Both. 
iles. 
Zinc oxide (99.5 purity)...... *35285 Liverpool, England... Either. 





Editor’s Correspondence 


(Continued from page 28) 


Second—that membership to the association be subscribed 
for at the rate of $50.00 for a firm membership and $25.00 for an 
individual membership. 

Third—that a program and topics for discussion be prepared 
in advance, ready to be submitted at the convention. 

Fourth—it is hereby guaranteed that any money paid in by 
these memberships, will be held intact and refunded in full in 
the event it is found the convention cannot be held and is not 
possible, and if there is not sufficient interest to warrant the 
forming of such an association. 

Fifth—that the appointment of a general secretary be ulti- 
mately secured and retained to look after the interests of the 
association. 

This is written very briefly simply with the idea of getting it 
before the chemical distributing trade, and inviting their replies 
and reaction to the idea. The writer will be pleased to set forth 
in fuller detail a program which he thinks warrants the forming 
of such an association, and his own ideas concerning it, if same is 
thought desirable. Certainly there is a definite and crying need, 
if we are to solve our future, for some co-ordinated, continuing 
organization of this character where there may be a forum 
presented for the discussion of problems that effect our own 
particular future, and it certainly would act in a very fine manner 
to eliminate a great deal of suspicion that now seems to be 
attached at times to our fraternity. 


C. T. THOMPSON, President 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 
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Chemical Markets 








Cooper’s Combined | 


LACQUER 


A paint, A varnish, A lacquer 
Brush, Spray or Dip 


The three products in one | 


7—Primary Colors—7 | 
From which all shades may be made. 


oP Charles C & Co. 
Orne arles Cooper O. | 


192 Worth Street 
HEMICAL New York, N. Y. 
The sign of well Established Works: 
made chemicals 1857 Newark, N. J. | 
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ALCOROL 


PURE, COMPLETELY DENATURED AND 
SPECIALLY DENATURED FOR 
ALL PURPOSES 

















Carried in warehouse in twelve large cities 
THE FEDERAL PRODUCTS CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


(Send for copy of our Red Booklet—Tenth Edition) 
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Leunasalpeter Nitrophoska 
Sulfate of Ammonia Nitrate of Potash 
Calurea Calcium Nitrate 


A Form sw Every Need 
AMMONIA: NITRATE: ORGANIC 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
285 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Wire for Quotations 





‘It’s Nitrogen From the Air”’ 
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STEARIC ACID 
GLY CERINE 


RED OIL 
ALCOHOL 
SULPHONATED OILS 

SOFTENERS DYESTUFFS 


J. U. STARKWEATHER CO. 
. 


705 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 


Telephone Gaspee 0977 
i 
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Local Report 


from our Correspondents at the Principal 
S Consuming Centers of Industrial Chemicals 














California 





THE BRAUN 
CORPORATION 
Los Angeles Calif. 


Chemicals 
for all Industries 


QUICKSILVER 
CYANIDE 
BORAX 
ACIDS & ALKALIES 











Illinois 





CLARENCE 
MORGAN & CO. 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


355 W. Ontario Street, 
CHICAGO 
Phone Superior 8870 








DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Benner Chemical Company 
203 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Soda Ash,Caustic Soda, Neutral Soda, 
Washing Soda, Cleaner and Cleanser, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, Tri Sodium, 

Phosphate, Oxalic Acid 
Address All Communications to Main Office 








STANDARD CHEMICALS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


MERCHANTS 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
1300-16 S. Canal St., Chicago, III. 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


Sales Agents For 


MICHIGAN ALKALI Co. 
*“W YANDOTTE"™ PRODUCTS 
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CHICAGO 


General business conditions have been 
good during the past month with collec- 
tions fair. Of the chemicals, stearic acid, 
red oil and alcohol have been most active. 
The less car lot schedule on alcohol in 
the market in this city has been lowered 
four cents a gallon during the month.*” 


BOSTON 


With regard to general market con- 
ditions in New England, there seems to 
be a decidedly better feeling especially 
with regard to the renewing offcontracts 
for 1929. Less difficulty is met with in 
renewing contracts, the general feeling 
among the buyers being that with the 
prospects of better business in sight for 
1929, prices are likely to be firm, with 
a tendency toward higher prices during 
the coming year. Glauber’s Salt, which 
has been selling at extremely low prices 
for the past two years, has advanced 
approximately 20c per hundred pounds, 
and little difficulty is being met in renew- 
ing contracts at the advanced prices. 
Collections are very good. : 


KANSAS CITY 


There has been some slack in business 
due to inventory and the season, but 
December was quite active. Alcohol is 
still moving rather slowly. Credits re- 
main in fairly good condition though a 
developing tendency to discount bills 
past their terms of sale is a growing diffi- 
culty with which we are having to con- 
tend and the policy seems to be one created 
by general lack of rigidness in insisting 
on terms of sale, by competitive houses 
in general. It really constitutes a re- 
duction in price and seems to be a growing 
evil created by so many convention prices. 


ST. LOUIS 


As is customary at the tail end of the 
year, business has been rather slow, large 
buyers preferring to hold off until after 
inventory. Because of the continued 
mild weather, the demand for anti-freeze 
materials was decidedly  sub-normal. 
During the past month there have been 
no important price changes with the ex- 
ception of an increase of 2%c in the price 
of Nickel Salts, effective on January Ist. 
Naval Stores have remained steady, with 
only a small demand. Collections con- 
tinue fair. 


NEWARK 
The month of December as_ usual 
tapered off toward the last few days 
pending inventories and annual clean-ups. 
Outside of that, the month has been ex- 
cellent in the color and chemical trades. 


Chemical Markets 


Massachusetts 





Rogers & McClellan 
New England Agents 


Seaboard Chemical Co. 
Denatured Alcohol Wood Alcohol 
Methyl Acetone 


Franco-American Chemical Wks. 
Amyl Acetate Pyroxylin Solutions 


Atlantic Carbonic Co. 
Glauber Salts Bisulphite Soda 


Penn Chemical Works 
Lye 


Battelle & Renwick 
Sulphur Saltpetre 








DOE & INGALLS, INC. 


196 MILK STREET 


BOSTON 


Hancock 8540 
C. P. ANALYZED REAGENTS FOR 
LABORATORIES 








CEMENTS 


Waterproofing 
HOWE & FRENCH 
Established 1834 
99 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 





Michigan 





ACIDS 
CHEMICALS 
DYESTUFFS 

for all industrial purposes 


Eaton-Clark Company 


Est. 1838 
1490 Franklin St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Branch: Windsor, Ont. 








Missouri 








THOMPSON-HAYWARD 
CHEMICAL CO. 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Des Moines, Iowa Houston, Tex. 
New Orleans Omaha, Nebr. 
CHEMICALS, OILS 
& DRUGS 


Manufacturers Sales Representatives to 
the Jobbing and Manufacturing Trade 


Warehouse Stocks in 


The Middle West and Southwest 
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Local Reports 


from our Correspondents at the Principal 
Consuming Centers of Industrial Chemicals 














Missouri---(cont.) 





G. S. ROBINS & CO. 


“Chemicals With Service” 


310-316 S. Commercial Street, 
ST. LOUIS 


Br. Off:—1408 Sanger Avenue 
DALLAS, TEX. 


CHEMISTS 


Distributing Chemicals to the Industrial 
and Jobbing Trades 






se Chlorine-Caustic Soda-Soda Ash 
ae Powder~Anhydrous Ammonia 
Modified Virginia Soda-Bicarbonate of Soda 








New Jersey 





MINERAL ACIDS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
ALCOHOLS - SOLVENTS 


AMERICAN 
OIL & SUPPLY CO., 


238 Wilson Ave., Newark, N. J. 
289 N. Willow St., Trenton, N. J. 








New York 





Western New York 
Headquarters for 


CHEMICALS and 
RAW MATERIALS 
ROLLS CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo 








DANITRA BRAND 
Double Refined 


SALTPETRE and 
NITRATE OF SODA 


U.S. P. 


Manufactured by 
DAVIES NITRATE CO., INC. 
57-59 Commerce St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The demand for products is substantial 
and prices are firm with advances taking 
place. Bichromates are very stiff. The 
demand for alkalies is strong with no 
weakness in price. Alcohols are moving 
readily in a seasonal way, cheap goods 
practically being eliminated and manu- 
facturers schedules now almost uni- 
versally observed. Toluol still remains 
scarce and difficulties are experienced 
in finding sufficient to supply the demand 
and price is higher than it has been for 
a long period of time. The textile trade 
is as usual dull and there is less hope for 
better prospects in the immediate future 
than in any other basic industry. We 
go into 1929 with excellent prospects 
of substantial business from the begin- 
ning of the calendar year and from the 
outlook business should remain good 
for several months at least. 


CLEVELAND 


“Seasonable Decline’ seems to ex- 
press the situation in all industries in 
Cleveland at this particular time. This 
is true not only in the steel and auto- 
mobile parts industries here but with 
lacquer and paint manufacturers as wel’. 
In discussing this matter with executives 
of various concerns, we do not find any 
note of pessimism. They attribute the 
slight decline in production to the fact 
that most buyers do not want to stock 
up over the end of the year and are keep- 
ing inventories as low as possible. Every 
one seems optimistic over 1929, especially 
the first six months. Linseed oil is be- 
ing quoted at 8.9c to nine cents and firm 
at these levels. However, there is no 
buying activity. China Wood Oil is 
quoted at 133¢c to 138 %e, but no activity. 
Denatured Alcohol is firm at current 
levels which have not changed during 
the past month. C. P. Glycerine remains 
at the same level; namely, 15%ec I1cl 
quantities. 


PHILADELPHIA 


General business in Philadelphia ter- 
ritory for the month of December, con- 
sidering that it is a holiday month and 
that inventory is usually taken at the 
end of the month, has been good. Most 
of the manufacturers as usual at this time 
of the year have assumed a hand to mouth 
attitude but even at that the orders are 
coming more frequently and in bettér 
volume than they did last year. Buyers 
have assumed greater inclination to book 
up next years business with more con- 
fidence and most everyone feels that 
business for 1929 is going to be excep- 
tionally good. 


Chemical Markets 


Ohio 





COLORS 
LACQUER SOLVENTS 
TOLUOL BENZOL 

ALCOHOL GLYCERINE 


Henry L. Grund Co. 
Bulkley Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








OILS 
HYDROXY TEXTILE 
SULPHONATED CASTOR 
50 and 75% 


All Sulphonated Oils and 
Finishing Compounds 


AMMONIA ACETIC ACID 
FORMALDEHYDE 


Kali Manufacturing Co. 
1409 No. Hope St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Naphthalene Epsom Salts 
We carry warehouse stocks of domestic 
and imported industrial chemicals 


LABORATORY SERVICE 
Inquiries and,Orders Solicited 


Alex C. Fergusson Co. 
23 S. Orianna St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Since 1855 
Chemicals, 


Glycerin, Blanc Fixe 








Rhode Island 








GEORGE 


MANN 
& CO., INC. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


SODA ASH 

CAUSTIC SODA 
SODIUM SULFIDE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
AMMONIA 

STEARIC ACID 
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Established 1836 


Croton Brand 


NITRATE OF SODA (Double ‘Refined) 
SALTPETER (Potash Nitrate, U.S. P.) 
BORIC ACID (U.S. P. and Technical) 

BORAX (U.S. P. and Technical) 


CROTON CHEMICAL CORP. 
14 Cedar Street, New York 


Telephone John 1426 


Sooo sr ms CX 6 es es es es ©, 


Od 6 es Oe eee e469 
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For Platers, Farmers, Pyrotechnic 
and Paint Manufacturers 


COPPER CARBONATE 


Pure, Precipitated 
Our prices will interest users of this product. 
Let us know your requirements. 


Manufacturers for Seventy-two Years 


OOPER(\ Charles Cooper & Co. 
STE 192 Worth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Works: 
Newark, N. J. 





| ‘HE sign MICAL well 


made chemicals 


Established 
1857 

















Cresylic Acid 


All Grades 


Creosote Oils 


Specially prepared for 
disinfectant manufacturers 


Cresol, U.S. P. Phenol, U. S. P. 
Coal-Tar Products 


WM. E. JORDAN & BROTHER 
2592 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
Mechanics Bank Bldg. Glenmore 7318-7319 














Fused 60/ 62 


Sodium Sulphide 
Strips 


3 50> 


Barium Reduction Corp. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 














Here You Have It 
The Latest Model 


Bradley 
STENCIL MACHINE 


Graduated Table, Handle Adjust- 
able to two positions, Rapid Stroke 
and Other Features. Cuts 14” and 
14” Letters. 


Our GIANT MACHINES Cut 14° 
and Is” Letters for Export Ship- 
ments. 


Bradley Oil oy and Stencil Papers. 
Bradley’s Two-In-One Stencil and Marking Ink. 
The Bradley Ball Stencil and Marking Pot. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
102 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK 




















IF YOU 
WHAT YOU AN | 
WHEN YOU \ \ IT 


USE A WANT AD 


in the Chemical Market Place 


in 


CHEMICAL MARKETS 




















DIRECT IMPORTERS of 


Sodium 
Silico Fluoride 


Magnesium 
Silico Fluoride 


JUNGMANN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


5 Desbrosses Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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All Grades 


Saponified and Distilled 
CANDLES 


A. GROSS & CO. 


Manufacturers Since 1837 


Sales Office 
BRADY BLDG. 90 WEST STREET NEW YORK 


Factories at Newark, N. J. and Baltimore, Md. 
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THE 
NEWPORT 
PRODUCTS 


include... 


DUES 


of all classes 


INTERMEDIATES 
of superior quality 


SOLVENTS 
produced by hydrogenation 


DETERGENTS 


utilizing their valuable 
properties 


and a number of Specialties — 
such as FLEXO FILM PAINT 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“COAL TODYESTUFF™ 


Newport Chemical Works 


INCORPORATED 
Passaic, New Jersey 


Branch Offices and Warehouses 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R.1. Greensboro,N.C. Greenville, S.C. 
Montreal, Can. Mexico City, D. F. 
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Chemical Markets 























“WE’’—Editorially Speaking 

















As we go through the press hearings 
on the chemical schedules of the tariff 
are beginning in Washington, and it is 
appropriate that tariff revision from two 
different angles should be the subject 
Whoever has 
been in close contact with tariff or tax 
matters in 


of articles in. this issue. 


Washington, has always 
carried away a wholesome respect for 
Reed Smoot’s expert knowledge of the 
intricacies of this type of legislation. 
Fortunately the from Utah, 
recognized by his associates as an expert 
in these matters, is fully aware of the key 
position occupied by chemical products 
in modern industry and it is a matter of 


Senator 


real satisfaction to us to be able to present 
to our readers an interview 
with him in which he sets forth his views 


of the probable changing schedules. 


exclusive 


Hit and miss tariff revision, inspired 
wholly by selfish motives and put through 
Congress by the well-known process of 
You-vote-for-me-and-I’ll-vote-for-you sys- 
tem of log rolling, appears to be pretty 
definitely a thing of the past. There is 
obviously a determined intent on the part 
of Congress to disturb existing schedules 
as little as possible and to make such re- 
visions as are necessary only upon the basis 
of ascertained facts. In this work the Gov- 
ernment’s own statistics of imports and 
exports are obviously going to play a big 
part for the Congress now 
has available not only these figures, but 
in the case of numerous debatable sched- 
ules much additional data collected by 
the Tariff Commission which will be in- 
valuable. 


first time. 


With the co-operation of the 
Tariff Commission staff, the figures of 
the Department of Commerce covering 
chemical imports are analyzed in this 
issue in such a way as to present graphi- 
cally the relationship existing between 
our Foreign chemical commerce and the 
tariff rates. While undoubtedly no group 
of industries in the country is at present 
subjected to such quick shifts in the com- 
petitive position as are the 
manufacturers, 


chemical 
nevertheless, there are 
few industrial groups which can present 
their tariff arguments more _ tellingly 
than are set forth in these interesting 
statistics 


112 


Perfumes are not ordinarily classed as 
industrial chemicals, and it is rather 
startling to learn that there are more 
pounds of aromatic chemicals consumed 
for industrial uses than by the toilet 
goods trade. The masking of a bad smell, 
as in the case of a metal polish, glue, or 
fly spray is quite as important a part 
of odor as is my lady’s scent bottle, 
But this is not all. The distinctive smell 
of peat smoke in Scotch and Irish home- 
spuns, the distinguishing odor of Russian 
leather, even the delicious aroma of 
Havana tobacco—all are simulated and 
each finds a growing use today. Dr. 
Kunz, having surplus energy left after 
the management of his company and his 
signal services to the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers’ Association has 
become a pioneer in studying these new 
industrial uses of perfume materials. Not 
only is he opening up a new field for his 
company’s products, but he is develop- 
ing in a number of interesting fields 
an essentially novel sales appeal. 





FEBRUARY | 
FEATURES. 


CASH INVESTMENT 


in chemical developments 
| and expansions will be discussed 
by John M. Weiss, who for fifteen 
years was in closest contact 
with the research and develop- 
ment work of the Barrett Co. 
and who during the past six 
years has broadened his experi- 
ence by consulting practice. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


in perfecting its technique 
during the decade since the War 
has developed products and 
methods of industrial impor- 
| tance which will be reviewed by 
Major General Fries, Chief of 
Chemical Warfare Service, U. S. 
Army. : 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 


is a coal-tar chemical in 
which American manufacturers 
| have assumed a position of 
world dominance and yet greater 
conquests are forecast by J. M. | 
| Selden, Jr. one of our pioneer | 
makers. 














Chemical Markets 


We were interrupted during the writ- 
ing of the last paragraph by a telephone 
call from the Conference Room of one 
of the large chemical companies where 
their forces are in annual convention as- 
sembled. The company proposed to 
send to the homes of each of its officers, 
department heads and _ branch office 
managers, and salesmen a copy of some 
chemical paper, in order that each might 
most conveniently and at their leisure 
keep themselves informed of current 
chemical developments. By unanimous 
vote, the assembly chose Chemical Mar- 
kets. 


Gow 


The most decorated chemical execu- 
tive in America is Charles H. MacDowell 
of the Armour Fertilizer Works. His 
friends in Chicago say that if Siam doesn’t 
send him a new order or Jugo-Slavia 
another cross for Christmas, he becomes 
firmly convinced that there is no Santa 
Claus. His many honors have come to 
him because there are few men in the 
world who are better informed on two 
subjects of world-wide 


economic im- 
portance today. Mr. MacDowell is a 
recognized authority on the chemical 


raw materials of the world, their sources 
and their uses, and he is no less expert 
in the field of economic agriculture. To 
every fertilizer executive, Muscle Shoals 
has been a serious problem throughout 
the last decade. Mr. MacDowell sees 
the problem broadly as a common one 
of the chemical industry in this country, 
and he interprets plainly the meaning 
of this great power plant in terms of 
chemicals and of markets. 


Carl H. Hazard who would be hailed 
by “Time” as a “nabob of chemical ad- 
vertising agents’? deserves the palm for 
the best chemical story of the month. 
This energetic gentleman, although ad- 
dicted to chicken sandwiches with sarsa- 
parilla and other weird combinations for 
lunch, is probably as directly responsible 
as any one individual for the remarkable 
improvement during the past ten years 
in the character and appearance of chemi- 
cal advertising. On this subject he speaks 
with authority, and his final dictum is: 
“What chemical 
sex appeal’. 


advertising lacks is 
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A Partial List of Dow 
Industrial Chemicals 


Aniline Oil 

Calcium Chloride 

Carbon Bisulphide 99.9% 
Carbon Tetrachloride 99.9% 
Caustic Soda 
Chloroform, Commercial 
Phenol 

Sodium Sulphide 
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Carbon Bisulphide of Dow manufacture brings 
new high standards of quality, uniformity and 
purity to the basic manufacturing processes of 
hundreds of industrial manufacturers. In the 
manufacture of dyes, rayon, rubber, and 
numerous other products, the use of this Dow 
product proves of definite, tangible value. 


Try Dow Carbon Bisulphide in your basic 
processes. Let us quote on your requirements. 


THE DOW seyunaiats COMPANY 
MIDLAND . . MICHIGAN 


Branch Sales Offices: 
90 West Street, New York City Second and Madison Streets, Saint Louis 


Chemical Markets 113 





